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CHAPTER THE First. 


MINE OWN HOUSE. 


I JOHN DANGEROUS, a faithful subject of his Majesty King 
9 George, whose bread, God bless him! I have eaten, and whose 
battles I have fought, in my poor way, am now in my sixty-eighth year, 
and live in my own house in Hanover Square. By virtue of several com- 
missions, both English and foreign, I have a right to call myself Captain ; 
and ifany man say that I have no such right, he lies, and deserves the stab. 
It may be that this narrative, now composed only for my own pleasure, 
will, long after my death, see the light in print, and that some sham 
Captain, or sham critic, or pitiful creature of that kind, will question my 
rank, or otherwise despitefully use my memory. Let such gutter-bloods 
venture it at their peril. I have, alas, no heirs male ; but to my daughter's 





* I have to state, once for all, that for the “ plain English” in which I have at- 
tempted to write this story, the English of Swift, of Pope, of Addison, and of Steele, 
has not been adopted as a model. Such a feat of elegant pedantry has been already 
admirably accomplished in Mr. Thackeray’s noble story of Zsmond ; and I have 
no wish to follow up a successful imitation by a sorry caricature. I have simply en- 
deavoured to make my hero write as a man would write who was born and bred in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, whose reading had been confined to the or- 
dinary newspapers and story-books of his time, and who, in his old age, had preserved 
the diction of his youth. The Captain’s orthography has been modernised, for to 
continue during twelve or fifteen months spelling “ pie” “ pye,”’ “ public” “ publick,” 
and “ tiger” “ tyger,” would be but a tiresome trick, keeping up no illusion, and of 
which the reader would soon sicken.—G. A. 8S. 
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husband, and to his descendants, or, failing them, to their executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, I solemnly commit the task of seeking out such 
envious rogues, and of kicking and cudgelling them on the basest part 
of their base bodies. The stab I forego; I wish not to cheat the hang- 
man of his due. But let the knaves discover, to the aching of their sorry 
sides, that even the ghost of John Dangerous is not to be trifled with. 

There is a knot of these same pestilent persons who meet at a coffee- 
house in Great Swallow Street, which I am sometimes minded to frequent, 
and who imagine that they show theirwit and parts by reviling their Church 
and their King, and even by maligning the Honourable East India Com- 
pany,—a corporation to which I am ‘2holden for many favours. “ Fel- 
low,” I said, only last Saturday, to a whippersnapper from an Inn of 
Court,—a Thing I would not trust to defend my tom-cat were he in peril 
at the Old Bailey for birdslaughter, and who picks up a wretched liveli- 
hood, I am told, by writing lampoons against his betters in a weekly Re- 
view,—“ Fellow,” I said, “‘ were I twenty years younger, and you twenty 
years older, John Dangerous would vouchsafe to pink an eyelet-hole in 
your waistcoat. Did I care to dabble in your polite conversation or your 
belles lettres (of which I knew much more than ever you will know 
years before the parish was at pains to fix your begetting on some one), 
I would answer your scurrilities in print; but this I disdain, sirrah. 
Good stout ash and good strong Cordovan leather are the things fittest 
to meet your impertinencies with ;” and so I held out my foot, and shook 
my staff at the coxcomb; and he was so civil to me during the rest of 
the evening as to allow me to pay his reckoning for him. 

The chief delight I derive from ending my days in Hanover Square 
is the knowledge that the house is mine own. I bought it with the fruit 
of mine own earnings, mine own moneys—not gotten from grinding the 
faces and squeezing the vitals of the poor, but acquired by painful and 
skilful industry, and increased by the lawful spoil of war. For booty, as 
I have heard a great commander say in Russia, is a holy thing. I have 
not disdained to gather moderate riches by the buying and selling of 
lawful merchandise; albeit I always looked on mere commerce and 
barter as having something of the peddling and huxtering savour in them. 
My notion of a Merchant is that of a Bold Spirit who embarks on his own 
venture in his own ship, and is his own supercargo, and has good store 
of guns and Bold Spirits like himself on board, and sails to and fro on the 
High Seas whithersoever he pleases. As to the colour of the flag he is 
under, what matters it if it be no colour at all, as old Robin Roughhead 
used to say to me,—even Black, which is the negation of all colour? So 
I have traded in my way, and am the better by some thousands of pounds 
for my trading, now. That much of my wealth has its origin in lawful 
plunder I scorn to deny. Ifyou slay a Spanish Don in fair fight, and 
the Don wears jewelled rings on all his fingers, and carries a great bag of 
moidores in his pocket, are you to leave him on the field, prithee, or 
gently ease him of his valuables? Can the crows eat his finery as well 
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as his carcass? If I find a ship full of golden doubloons and silver 
candlesticks destined for the chapel of St. Jago de Compostella, am I to 
scuttle the ship and let her go down with all these good things on board ; 
or am I to convey them to mine own lockers, giving to each of my valiant 
comrades his just and proper share? The governor of Carthagena will 
never get the doubloons, St. Jago of Compostella will never see his candle- 
sticks ; why should not I and my Brave Hearts enjoy them instead of the 
fishes and the mermaids? They have coral enough down there, I trow ; 
what do they want with candlesticks? If they lack further ornament, 
there are pearls enow to be had out of the oysters—unless there be 
lawyers down below—ay, and pearls too in dead men’s skulls, and 
emerald and diamond rings on skeleton hands, among the sea-weed, sand, 
and the many-coloured pebbles of the great Deep. 

There are those who call me an old Pirate. Let them. I was never 
in trouble with the Admiralty Court. I can pass Execution Dock with- 
out turning pale. And no one can gainsay me when I aver that I have 
faithfully served his Majesty King George, and was always: a true friend 
to the Protestant succession ? 

There has been a mighty talk, too, about my turning Turk. Why 
should not I, if I could not help it? I never turned my coat, as some fine 
gentlemen who have never been to Constantinople have done. I never 
changed my principles, although I was a Bashaw with three tails. Better 
to have three tails than to be a rat with only one. And, let me tell you, 
it is a mighty fine thing to be a Bashaw, and to have as many purses 
full of sequins as there are days in the year. 

I should have been hanged long ago, should I—hanged for a Pirate, 
a Spy, and a Regenade? Well, I have escaped the bow-string in a 
country where hundreds die of sore throat every day, and I can afford to 
laugh at any prospect of the halter in mine old age. Sword of Damocles 
forsooth! why my life has been hanging on a cobweb any time these 
fifty years ; and here I am at sixty-eight safe and sound, with a whole 
liver and a stout heart, and a bottle of wine to give a friend, and a house 
of mine own in Hanover Square. 

I write this in the great front parlour, which I have converted into a 
library, study, and counting-room. The year of our Lord is seventeen 
hundred and eighty. His Majesty’s subjects have lost eleven days— 
through some roguery in high places, you may be sure—since I was a 
young man; and were I a curmudgeon, I might grudge that snipping off 
of the best part of a fortnight from an old man’s life. It may be, indeed, 
that Providence, who has always been good to me, will add eleven days 
—yea, and twice eleven—to the span of poor old John Dangerous. I 
have many mercies to be thankful for ; of sins likewise, and grievous ones, 
there may be a long list that I shall have to account for; but I can say 
that I never killed a man in cold blood, that I never wilfully wronged a 
woman, so long as she was not obstinate, that I never spake an unkind 
word to a child, that I always gave freely from that which I got freely, 
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and never took from him who had little, and that I was always civil to 
the clergy. Yet Doctor Dubiety of St. George’s tells me that I have 
been a great sinner, and bids me, now, to repent of my evil ways. Dr. 
Dubiety is in the right no doubt ;—how could a Doctor of Divinity be 
ever in the wrong ?—but I can’t see that I am so much worse than other 
folks. I should be in better case, perhaps, if these eyes stood wider open. 
I confess that I have killed many men with powder and lead, and the sharp 
sword ; but, then, had I not shot or stabbed them, they would surely have 
shot or stabbed me. And are not his Majesty’s fellow-subjects shooting 
and stabbing one another at this instant moment* in the American planta- 
tions? No; I always fought fair, and never refused quarter when mine 
enemy threw up his point; nor, unless a foeman’s death were required for 
lawful reprisals, did I ever refuse moderate ransom. 

There may be some things belonging to my worldly store that trouble 
me a littlein the night season. Should I have given St. Jago de Compos- 
tella’s candlesticks to Westminster Abbey? Why, surely, the Dean and 
Chapter are rich enough. But I declare that I had neither act nor part 
in applying the thumbscrews to the Spanish captain, and subjecting the 
boatswain and his mate to the ordeal of flogging and pickling. “T'was 
not I, but Matcham, who is, dead, that caused the carpenter to be car- 
bonadoed, and the Scotch purser to walk the plank. Those were, I grant, 
deeds worthy of Blackbeard; but I had naught to do with them. Jobn 
Dangerous has suffered too many tortures in the dungeons of the Portu- 
guese Inquisition to think of torturing his fellow-creatures. Then, as to 
what became of Dofia Estella. I declare that I did my best to save that 
unhappy lady. I entreated, I protested; but in vain. None of that guil 
lies at my door; and in the crime of him who roasted the Bishop, and cut 
off the Franciscan Monk’s great toes, I have no share, Let every man 
answer for his own deeds. When I went the Middle Passage, I tried to 
keep the slaves alive as long as I could. When they died, what was 
there to do but to fling them overboard? Should I not have done the 
same by white men? I was not one of those cruel Guinea captains who 
kept the living and the dead chained together. I defy any one to prove it. 

And al ‘this bald chat about sacking towns and gutting convents ? 
War is war all the world over; and if you take a town by assault, 
why of course you must sack it. As to gutting convents, ’tis a mercy to 
let some pure air into the close, stifling places; and, of a surety, an act 
of charity to let the poor captive nuns out for a holiday. Reverend Su- 
periors, holy Sisters, I never did ye any harm. You cannot torment me 
in the night. Your pale faces and shadowy forms have no need to gather 
round the bed of John Dangerous. ‘Take, for Pity’s sake, those Eyes 
away. But no more. These thoughts drive me mad. 

T am not alone in my house. My daughter, my beloved Lilias, my only 
and most cherished child, the child of my old age, the legacy of the de- 
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parted Saint her mother, lives with me. Bless her! she believes not a word 
of the lies that are whispered of her old father. If she were to be told a 
tithe of them, she would grieve sorely; but she holds no converse with slan- 
derers and those who wag their tongues and say so-and-so of such-a-one. 
She knows that my life has been wild, and stormy, and dangerous as my 
name; but she knows that it has also been one of valour, and honesty 
and honour. St. Jago de Compostella’s candlesticks never went towards her 
schooling, pretty creature! My share from the gold in the scuttled ship 
never helped to furnish forth her dowry. Lilias is my joy, my comfort, 
my stay, my merciful consolation for the loss of that good and perfect 
Woman her mother. Dear heart! she has never been crossed in love, 
never known Love’s sorrows, angers, disappointments, and despair. She 
was married at twenty years of age to the man of her choice; and I am 
delighted to know that I never interfered, by word or by deed, with the 
progress of her wooing ; that he to whom she is wedded is one of the 
worthiest of youths; and that Heaven has blessed me with the means to 
enable him to maintain the state and figure of a gentleman. 

Thus, although comfort and quiet are the things I chiefly desire after 
the bustle and turmoil of a tempest-tossed life, and the pleasure I take in 
the gaieties of the town is but small, it cheers me to see my Son and 
Daughter enjoying themselves, as those who have youth and health and 
an unclouded conscience are warranted in doing, and, indeed, called upon 
to do. I like them on Sundays and holidays to come to church at St. 
George’s, and sit under Doctor Dubiety, where I, as a little lad, sat 
many and many a time, more than fifty years ago; but my house is 
no conventicle, and on all weekdays and lawful occasions my family is 
privileged to partake to their heart’s content of innocent and permitted 
amusements. I never set my face against a visit to the playhouse or to 
the concert-room; although to me, who can remember the most famous 
players and singers of Europe, the King’s Theatre and the Rotunda, and 
even Drury-Lane, are very tame places, filled with very foolish folk. But 
they please the young people, and that is enough for me. Nor to an 
occasional junketing at Vauxhall do I ever object. ’Tis true I have seen 
Ranelagh and Marylebone and Belsize, to say nothing of the chief Conti- 
nental 'l'ivolis, Spas, Lustgardens, and other places of resort of the Great; 
but fiddlers are fiddlers, and coloured lamps are coloured lamps, all the 
world over, I suppose; and my children have as much delight in gazing 
on these brilliant follies now as I had when I and the eighteenth century 
were young. Only against masquerades and faro-tables, as likewise 
against the pernicious game of E. O., do I sternly set my face, deeming 
them as wholly wicked, carnal, and unprofitable, and leading directly to 
perdition. 

It rejoices me much that my son, or rather son-in-law,—but I love to 
call him by the more affectionate name,—is in no wise addicted to dicing, 
or horse-racing, or cock-fighting, or any of those sinful and riotous courses 
to which so many of our genteel youth—even to those of the first quality— 
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devote themselves. He is no Puritan; but he has a proper sense of what 
is due to the honour and decency of his family, and refrains from soiling 
them among the profligate crew to be met with, not alone at Newmarket, 
or at the “Dog and Duck,” but in Pall-Mall, and in the very ante- 
chambers of St. James’s. He rides his hackney, as a gentleman should 
nor have I prohibited him from occasionally taking my Lilias an airing in 
a neat curricle; but he is no better on the turf, no comrade of jockeys and 
stablemen, no patron of bruisers and those that handle the backsword. I 
would disinherit him were I to suspect him of such practices, or of an 
over-fondness for the bottle, or of a passion for cards. He hunts some- 
times, and fishes and shoots, and he has a pretty fancy for the making of 
salmon-flies, in the which pursuit, I conclude, there is much ingenuity, 
and no manner of harm, fish being given to us for food, and the devising 
how best to snare the creatures entirely lawful. 

Lilias Dangerous had been wedded to Edward Marriner these two 
years. It was at first my design to buy the youth a pair of colours, and 
to let him see the world and the usages of lawful warfare for a year or 
two; but my Lilias could not bear the thought of her young Ensign’s 
coming home without on arm or a leg, or perchance being slain in some 
desperate conflict with savage Indians, or scarcely less savage Americans ; 
and I did not press my plan of giving Edward for a time to the service 
of the King. He, I am bound to say, was eager to take up a commission ; 
but the tears and entreaties of my Daughter, who thinks War the wickedest 
of crimes, and the shedding of human blood a wholly unpardonable thing, 
prevailed. So they were married, and are happy; and I am sure, now, 
that were I to lose either of them, it would break the old man’s heart. 

My Lilias is tall and slender, her skin is very white, her hair a rich 
brown, her eyes very large and clear and blue. But that I am too old to 
be vain, I might be twitted with conceit when I state that she holds these 
advantages of person less from her Mother than from myself, her loving 
father. Not that I was so comely in my young days; but my Grand- 
mother before me was of the same fair Image that I so delight to look 
upon in Lilias. She was tall, and white, and brown-haired, and blue- 
eyed. She had Lilias’s small and exquisitely-fashioned hands and feet, 
or rather Lilias has hers. To me these features were only transmitted in a 
meaner degree. I was a big-boned lusty lad, with flowing brown locks, an 
unfreckled skin, and an open eye; but my Grandmother’s face and form 
have renewed themselves in my child. At twenty she is as beautiful as 
her Great-grandmother must have been at twenty, as I am told and know 
that Lady was, albeit when I remember her she was nearly ninety years 
of age. 

Yes; Lilias’s eyes are very blue; but they are always soft and tender 
and pitiful in their glance. Her Great-grandmother’s had, when she was 
moved, a strange wild look that awed and terrified the beholders. Only 
once in the life of my Lilias, when she was very young, and on the ques- 
tion of some toy or sweetmeat which my departed Saint had denied her, 
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did I notice that terrible look in her blue eyes. My wife, who, albeit the 
most merciful soul alive, ever maintained strict discipline in her family, 
would have corrected the child for what she set down as flat mutiny and 
rebellion; but I stayed her chastening hand, and bade the young girl walk 
awhile in the garden until her heat was abated; and as she went away, 
her little breast heaving, her little hands clenched, and the terrible look 
darting out on me through the silken tangles of her dear hair, I shuddered, 
and said, “‘ Wife of mine, our Lilias’s look is one she cannot help. It comes 
from Me, you may have seen it, fiercer and fiercer in mine own eyes; and 
she, whom of all women I loved and venerated, looked thus when anger 
overcame her. And though I never knew my own dear Mother, she, or 
I greatly mistake, must have had that look in hers likewise.” 

I thank Heaven that those pure blue waters, limpid and bright, in my 
Lilias’s eyes were nevermore ruffled by that storm. As she grew up, their 
expression became even softer and kinder, and she never ceased from being 
in the likeness of an Angel. She looks like one now, and will be one, I 
trust, some day, Above, where she can pray for her danger-worn old sire. 

My own wife (whose name was Lilias too) was a merry, plump, ruddy- 
skinned little woman—a very baby fn these strong arms of mine. She 
had laughing black eyes, and coal-black tresses, and lips which were 
always at vintage-time. Although her only child takes after me, not her, 
in face and carriage, in all things else she resembles my Saint. She is as 
merry, as light-hearted, as pure and good, as she was. She has the same 
humble, pious Faith; the same strong, stern will of abiding by Right; 
the same hearty, outspoken hatred of wrong, abhorrence of Wrong. She 
has the same patience, cheerfulness, and obedience in her behaviour to 
those who are set in authority over her; and if I am by times angered, or 
peevish, or moody, she bears with my infirmities in the same meek, loving, 
and forgiving spirit. She has her Mother’s grace, her Mother’s voice, her 
Mother’s ringing voice. She has her Mother's infinite care of and benevo- 
lence to the poor and needy. She has her Mother’s love for merry sports 
and innocent romps. Like my departed Saint, she has an exquisitely 
neat and quick hand for making pastries and marchpanes, possets and 
sugared tankards; and like her she plays excellently on the harpsichords. 

Thus, in a quiet comfort and competence, in the love of my children, 
and in the King’s peace, these my latter days are gliding away. I am 
somewhat troubled with gout and twitching pains, and fulness of humours, 
with other old men’s ailments ; and I do not sleep wello’ nights owing to 
vexatious dreams and visions, to abate which I am sometimes let blood 3 
but beyond these cares—and who hath not his cares ?—Captain John 
Dangerous, of number One hundred Hanover Square, is a happy man. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
THE HISTORY OF AN UNKNOWN LADY, WHO CAME FROM DOVER IN A COACH-AND-SIX. 


In the winter of the year 1720, died’in her house in Hanover Square, 
—the very one in which I am now finishing my life——an Unknown Lady 
nearly ninety years of age. The mansion was presumed to be her own, 
and it was as much hers as it is mine now; but the reputed landlord was 
one Doctor Vigors, a physician of the College in Warwick Lane, in whose 
name the lease ran, who was duly rated to the poor as tenant, and whose 
patient the Unknown Lady was given out to be. But when Dr. Vigors 
came to Hanover Square it was not as a Master, but as the humblest 
of servants; and no tradesman, constable, maid, or lacquey about the 
house or neighbourhood would have ventured for his or her life to ques- 
tion that, from cellar to roof, every inch of the house belonged to the 
Unknown Lady. The vulgar held her in a kind of awe, and spoke of her 
as the Lady in Diamonds; for she always wore a number of those pre- 
cious gems, in rings, bracelets, stomackers, and the like. The gentlefulks, 
of whom many waited upon her, from her first coming hither unto her 
death, asked for “my Lady,” and nothing more. It was in the year 
1714 that she first arrived in London, coming late at night from 
Dover, in a coach-and-six, and bringing with her one Mr. Cadwal- 
lader, a person of a spare habit and great gravity of countenance, as her 
steward; one Mistress Nancy Talmash, as her waiting-woman; and a 
foreign person of a dark and forbidding mien, who was said to be her 
chaplain. In the following year, and during the unhappy troubles in 
Scotland arising out of the treasons of the Earl of Mar, and other Scots 
Lords, one of his Majesty’s messengers came for the foreign person, and 
conveyed him in a coach to the Cockpit at Whitehall; while another 
messenger took up his abode in the house at Hanover Square, lying in the 
second best bed-chamber, and having his table apart for a whole week. 
From these circumstances, it was rumoured that the Unknown Lady was 
a Papist and Jacobite; that the priest, her confederate, was bound for 
Newgate, and would doubtless make an end of it at Tyburn; and that 
the Lady herself would be before many days clapt up in the Tower. But 
Signor Casagiotti, the Venetian envoy, claimed the foreign person and 
obtained his release; and it was said that one of the great lords of the 
council came himself to Hanover Square to take the examination of the 
Unknown Lady, and was so well satisfied with the speech he had with 
her as to discharge her then and there from custody,—if, indeed, she had 
ever been under any kind of durance,—and promise her the King and 
Minister’s protection for the future. The foreign person was suffered to 
return, and thenceforward was addressed as Father Ruddlestone, as though 
he had some license bearing him harmless from the penalties which then 
weighed upon recusant persons. And I am given to understand that, on 
the evening of his enlargement, the same great Lord, being addressed in 
a jocular manner at the coffee-house by a person of honour, and asked if 
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he had not caught the Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender in petticoats 
and diamonds, somewhere in St. George’s parish, very gravely made 
answer, that some degrees of loyalty were like gold, which were all the 
better for being tried in the furnace, and that, although there had once 
been a King James, and there was now a King George, the lady, of whom 
perhaps that gentleman was minded to speak, had done a notable Thing 
before he was born, which entitled her to the eternal gratitude of Kings. 

Although so old on her first coming to Hanover Square, and dwelling 
in it until her waiting-woman avowed that she was close on her nine- 
tieth year, the Unknown Lady preserved her faculties in a surpris- 
ing manner, and till within a few days of her passing away went 
about her house, took the air from time to time in her coach, or in 
a chair, and received company. The very highest persons of Quality 
sought her, and appeared to take pleasure in her company. To Court, 
indeed, she never went ; but she was visited more than once by an illus- 
trious Prince; and many great nobles likewise waited upon her in their 
Birthday suits. On Birthnights there was Play in the great drawing- 
room, where nothing but gold was permitted to be staked. 

Credible persons have described her to me as being,—in the extremest 
sunset of herlife, when the very fray and fringe of her garment were come to, 
and nomore stuff remained wherewith to piece it,—a person of signal beauty. 
She was of commanding stature, stooped very little, alb@it she made use of 
a crutch-stick in walking, and had a carriage full of graciousness, yet of 
somewhat austere Dignity. No portion of her hair was visible under the 
thick folds of muslin and point of Alengon which covered her head, and 
were themselves half hidden by a hood of black Paduasoy; but in 
a glass-case in her cabinet, among other relics of which I may have pre- 
sently to speak, she kept. quantity of the most beauteous chesnut tresses 
ever beheld. ‘‘ These were my love-locks, child,” I remember her saying 
to me once. I am ashamed to confess that, during my brief commerce 
with her, the dress she wore, which was commonly of black velvet, and 
the diamonds which glittered on her hands and arms and bosom impressed 
themselves far more forcibly on my memory than her face, which I have 
since been told was Beautiful. My informant bears witness that her eyes 
were Blue, and of an exceeding brightness, sometimes quite terrible to 
look upon, although tempered at most times by a sweet mildness; yet 
there were seasons when this brightness, as that of the Sun in a wholly 
cloudless sky, became fierce, and burnt up him who beheld it. Time had 
been so long a husbandman of her fair demesne, had reaped so many crops 
of smiles and tears from that comely visage, that it were a baseness to 
infer that no traces of his husbandry appeared on her once smooth and 
silken flesh, for the adornment of which she had ever disdained the use 
of essences and unguents. Yet I am told that her wrinkles and creases, 
although manifold, were not harsh or rugged; and that her face might be 
likened rather to a billet of love written on fair white vellum, that had 
been somewhat crumpled by the hand of him who hates Youth and 
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Love, than to some musty old conveyance or mortgage-deed scrabbled on 
yellow, damp-stained, rat-gnawed parchment. Her hands and neck were 
to the last of an amazing whiteness. The former, as were also her feet, 
very small and delicate. Her speech when moved was quick, and she 
spoke as one accustomed to be obeyed; but at most seasons her bearing 
towards her domestics was infinitely kind and tender. Towards the 
foreign person, her chaplain, she always bore herself with edifying meek- 
ness. She was cheerful in company, full of ready wit, of great shrewd- 
ness, discretion, and observation; could discourse to admiration of foreign 
cities and persons of renown, even to Kings and Princes, whom she had 
seen and known; and was well qualified to speak on public affairs, although 
she seldom deigned to concern herself with the furious madness of Party. 
Mere idle prattle of operas, and play-books, and auctions, and the like, 
were extremely distasteful to her; and although at that time a shameful 
looseness of manners and conversation obtained even among the Greatest 
persons in the land, she would never suffer any evil or immodest talk to be 
held in her presence; and those who wished to learn aught of the wicked- 
ness of the town and the scandals of High Life were fain to go elsewhere 
for their gossip. 

I have said that her dress was to me the chief point of notice, and is 
that of which I retain the keenest remembrance. Her diamonds, indeed, 
had over me that strange fascination which serpents are said to have over 
birds ; and I would sit with my little mouth all agape, and my eyes fixed 
and staring, until they grew dazed, and I was frightened at the solemn 
twinkling of those many gems. In my absurd child-way, it was to my 
fancy as though the Lady were some great altar or herse of state in a 
church, and her Jewels so many Lamps kindled about her, and to be 
kept alive for ever. She robed habitually, as I have said, in Black 
Velvet; but on Birthnights, when more company than usual came, and 
there was play in the great drawing-room, she would wear a sack of sad- 
coloured satin; while, which was stranger still, on the thirtieth day of 
January in every year, at least so long as I can keep it in mind, she wore 
her sable dress; not her ordinary one, but a fuller garment, which had bows 
of Crimson Ribbon down the front and at the sleeves, and a great Crimson 
Scarf over the right shoulder, so as to come crosswise over her Heart. 
And on the day she made this change she wore no diamonds, but Rubies 
in great number, and of great size. On that day, also, we kept an almost 
entire fast, and from morning to night I had nothing but a little cake 
and a glass of Redwine. From sunrise to sunset the Lady sat in her cabinet 
among her relics; and I was bidden to sit over against her on a little 
stool. She would talk much, and, as it seemed to me wildly, in a lan- 
guage which I could not understand, going towards her relics and touch- 
ing them in a strange manner. Then she would say to me, with a stern- 
ness that chilled the marrow in my bones, “ Child, Remember the Day : 
Remember the Thirtieth of January.” And she would often repeat that 
word, “‘ Remember,” rocking herself to and fro. And more than once 
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she would say, “ Blood for blood.” Then Mistress Talmash would enter 
and assay to soothe her, telling her that what was past was past, and 
could not be undone. Then she would take out a great Prayer-Book 
bound in red leather, and which had this strange device embossed in 
gold, on either cover, and in a solemn voice read out long passages, 


which I afterwards learned were from that service holden on the anniver- 
sary of the martyrdom of King Charles the First. She would go on to read 
the Ritual for the King’s Touching for the Evil, now expunged from our 
Book of Common Prayer; and then Mistress Talmash would pray her to 
read the joyful prayers for the twenty-ninth of May, the date of the happy 
restoration of King Charles the Second. But that she would seldom do, 
murmuring, “I dare not, I darenot. Tell not Father Ruddlestone.” All 


these things were very strange to me; but I grew accustomed to them in 
time. And there seems to be an immensity of time passing to a solitary 
child between his first beginning to remember and his coming to eight 
years of age. 

There is one thing that I must mention before this Lady ceases to be 
Unknown to the reader. She was afflicted with a continual trembling of 
the entire frame. She was no paralytic, for to the very end she could 
take her food and medicine without assistance ; but she shook always like 
avery aspen. It had to do with her nerves, I suppose; and it was per- 
haps for that cause she was attended for so many years by Doctor Vigors; 
but he never did her any good in that wise; and the whole College of 
Warwick Lane would, I doubt not, have failed signally had they at- 
tempted her cure. Often I asked Mistress Talmash why the Lady—for 
until her death I knew of no other name whereby to call her—shook so ; 
but the waiting-woman would chide me, and say that if I asked questions 
she would Shake me. So that I forebore. 

Ours was a strange and solemn household. All was stately and well 
ordered, and—when company came—splendid; but the house always 
seemed to me much gloomier than the great parish-church, whither I was 
taken every Sunday morning on the shoulder of a tall footman, and shut 
up alone in a great Pew lined with scarlet baize, and where I felt very 
much like a little child that was lost in the midst of the Red Sea. Far 
over my head hung a gallery full of the children of Lady Viellcastel’s 
charity-school; and these, both boys and girls, would make grimaces at me 
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while the Psalms were being sung, until I felt more frightened than when 
I was on my little stool in the cabinet of relics, on the thirtieth of Jan- 
uary. Just over the ledge of my pew I could see the clergyman, in his 
large white wig, leaning over the reading-desk, and talking at me, as 
I thought, in a mighty angry manner; and when he, or another divine, 
afterwards ascended the pulpit above, I used to fancy that it was only 
the same clergyman grown taller, and with a bigger wig, and that he 
seemed to lean forward, and be angrier with me than ever. The time 
of kneeling was always one of sore trouble to me, for I had to feel with 
my foot for the hassock, which seemed to lie as far beneath me as though 
it were sunk at the bottom of the Red Sea. Getting up again was 
quite as difficult ; and I don’t think we ever attained the end of the Litany 
without my dropping my great red Prayer-Book—not the thirtieth-of- 
January one—with a clang. On such occasions the pew-door would open, 
and the beadle enter. He always picked up the book, and gave it me with 
a low bow; but he never omitted to tell me, in a deadly whisper, that if 
I had been one of Lady Viellcastel’s boys, he’d skin me alive, he would. 
The Unknown Lady did not attend the parish-church. She, and 
Mistress Talmash, and the foreign person, held a service apart.. I was 
called “‘ Little Master,” and went with the footman. The fellow’s name, 
Iremember, was Jeremy. He used to talk to me, going and coming, as 
I sat, in my fine laced clothes, and my hat with a plume in it, and my 
little rapier with the silver hilt, perched on his broad shoulder. He used 
to tell me that he had been a soldier, and had fought under the Duke of 
Marlborough; and that he had a wife, who washed bands and ruffles for 
the gentlemen of the Life Guard, and drank strong waters till she found 
herself in the roundhouse. Always on a Sunday morning, as the church- 
bells began to ring, the Unknown Lady would give me a guinea to put into 
the plate after service. I remember that the year before she died, when I was 
big enough to walk with my hund in Jeremy’s, instead of being carried, that 
he told me on Easter-Sunday morning that his wife was dead, and that 
he had two children in a cellar who had no bread to eat. He cried a good 
deal ; and before we reached the church, took me into a strange room in 
a back-street, where there were a number of men and women shouting and 
quarrelling, and another, without his wig and with a great gash in his 
forehead, sprawling on the ground, and crying out “ Lillibulero!” and 
two more playing cards on a pair of bellows. And they were all drinking 
from mug's and smoking tobacco. Here Jeremy had something to drink, 
too, from a mug. He put the vessel to my lips, and I tasted something 
Hot, which made me feel very faint and giddy. When we were in the 
open air again, he cried worse than ever. What could I do but give him 
my guinea? On our return to Hanover Square, the Lady asked me, ac- 
cording to her custom, what was the text, and whether I had put my money 
into the plate. She was not strict about the first; for I was generally 
from my tenderness of years unable to tell her more than that the gentle- 
man in the wig seemed very angry with me, and the Pope, and the Prince 
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of Darkness; but she always taxed me smartly about the guinea. This 
was before the time that I had learned to Lie; and so I told her how I had 
given the piece of gold to Jeremy, for that his wife was no more, and his 
children were in a cellar with nothing to eat. Shestayed a while looking 
at me with those blue eyes, which had first their bright fierceness in them 
and then their kind and sweet tenderness. It was the first time that I 
marked her eyes more than her dress and her diamonds. She took mein 
her lap, and printed her lips—which were very soft, but cold—upon my 
forehead. 

“ Child,” she said, “did I use thee as is the custom, thou shouldst be 
whipped, not kissed, for thy folly and disobedience. But you knew not what 
you did. Here are two guineas to put into the plate next Sunday; and 
let no rogues cozen you out of it. As for Jeremy,” she continued, turn- 
ing to Mistress Talmash, “see that the knave be stripped of his livery, and 
turned out of the house this moment, for robbing my Grandson, and taking 
him on a Sabbath morning to taverns, among grooms, and porters, and 
sharpers, and bullies.” 

Yes; the Unknown Lady was my Grandmother. I purpose now to 
relate to you her History, revealed to me many years after her death, in a 
manner to be mentioned at the proper time. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


THE HISTORY OF MY GRANDMOTRER, WHO WAS A LADY OF ONSEQUENCE IN THE 
WEST COUNTRY. 

My Grandmother was born at Bristol, about the year 1630, and in the 
reign of King Charles the First. She came of a fami.y noted for their 
long lives, and of whom there was, in good sooth, a proverb in the West 
setting forth that “ Bar gallows, glaive, and the gout, every Greenville 
would live to a hundred.” Her maiden name was Greenville: she was 
baptised Arabella; and she was the only daughter of Richard Greenville, 
an Esquire of a fair estate between Bath and Bristol, where his ancestors 
had held their land for three hundred years, on a jocular tenure of pre- 
senting the king, whenever he came that way, with a goose-pie, the legs 
sticking through the crust. It was Esquire Greenville’s misfortune to 
come to his estate just as those unhappy troubles were fomenting which 
a few years after embroiled these kingdoms in one great and dismal 
Quarrel. It was hard for a gentleman of consequence in his own country, 
and one whose forefathers had served the most considerable offices therein, 
—having been of the Quorum ever since the reign of King Edward the 
Third,—to avoid mingling in some kind or another in the dissensions 
wherewith our beloved country was then torn. Mr. Greenville was in- 
deed a person of a tranquil and placable humour, to whom party jang- 
lings were thoroughly detestable; and although he leant naturally, as 
beseemed his degree, towards the upholding of his Majesty’s Crown and 
Dignity, and the maintenance in proper Honour and Splendour of the 
Church, he was too good a Christian and citizen not to shrink from 
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seeing his native land laid waste by the blind savageness of a Civil War. 
And although he paid cess and ship-money without murmuring, and, on 
being chosen a Knight of the Shire, did zealously speak up in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament on the King’s side (refusing nevertheless to 
make one of the lip-serving crowd of courtiers of Whitehall), and although, 
when churchwarden in his parish, he ever preserved the laudable custom 
of Whitsun and Martinmas ales for the good of the poor, and persisted 
in having the Book of Sports read from the pulpit,—he was averse from 
all high-handed measures of musketooning and pike-stabbing those of the 
meaner sort, or those of better degree (as Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, and 
Another whom I shudder to mention), who, for conscience’ sake, opposed 
themselves to the King’s Government. He was in this wise at issue with 
some of his hotter Cavalier neighbours, as, for instance, Sir Basil Faucon- 
berge, who, whenever public matters were under question, began with 
“Neighbour, you must first show me Pym, Hampden, Haslerigge, and 
the rest, swinging upon a gallows, and then I will begin to chop logic 
with you.” For a long time Mr. Greenville, my Great-grandfather (and 
my enemies may see from this that I am of no rascal stock), cherished 
hopes that affairs might be brought to a shape without any shedding 
of blood ; but his hope proved a vain and deceiving one; ungovernable 
passions on either side caused not alone the drawing of the sword, but 
the flinging away of the scabbard; and my Grandmother was yet but a 
schoolmaid at Madam Ribotte’s academy for gentlewomen at Bristol 
when that dreadful, sinful war broke out which ended in the barbarous 
murder of the Prince, and the undoing of these kingdoms. 

Mr. Greenville had two children: a son, whose name, like his own, 
was Richard, and who was born some five years before his sister Arabella. 
Even as a child she was exceedingly beautiful, very gracious, fair, grave, 
and dignified of deportment, with abundant brown hair, and large and 
lustrous blue eyes, which, when the transient tempests of childhood 
passed over her, were ever remarked as having a strange, wild, fierce 
look, shared in sometimes by the males of her family. Her mother, to 
her sorrow, died when she was quite a babe. The Esquire was pas- 
sionately fond of this his only daughter; but although it was torture 
for him to part with her, and he retained her until she was thirteen 
years of age in his mansion-house, where she was instructed in reading 
and devotion, pickling and preserving (and the distilling of strong 
waters), sampler work, and such maidenly parts of education, by the 
housekeeper, and by a governante brought from London,—he had wis- 
dom enough to discern and to admit that his daughter’s genius was of 
a nature that required and demanded much higher culture than could be 
given to her in an old country seat, and in the midst of talk about dogs 
and horses and cattle and gunning and ploughing, and the continual 
disputes of hot-headed Cavaliers or bitter Parliamentarians, who were try- 
ing who should best persuade my Great-grandfather to cast in his lot 
with one or the other of the contending parties. His son Richard had 
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already made his election, and, it is feared, by having recourse to usu- 
rious money-scriveners in Bristol and London, had raised a troop of horse 
for the service of the King. Moreover, Arabella Greenville was of a very 
proud stomach and unbending humour. She might be led, but would 
not be driven. She adored her father, but laughed at the commands of 
the governante, and the counsels of the housekeeper, who knew not how 
either to lead or to rule her. It was thus determined to send her to Madam 
Ribotte’s academy at Bristol,—for even so early as King Charles’s time 
had outlandish and new-fangled names been found for Schools; and thi- 
ther she was accordingly sent, with instructions that she was to learn all 
the polite arts and accomplishments proper to her station, that she was 
to be kept under a strict regimen, and corrected of her faults; but that 
she was not to be thwarted in her reasonable desires; was to have her 
pony, with John coachman on the skewball sent to fetch her every Satur- 
day and holiday ; was not to be overweighted with tedious and dragging 
studies ; and was by no means to be subject to those shameful chastise- 
ments of the ferula and the rod, which, even within my own time, I blush 
to say had not been banished from schools for young gentlewomen. To 
sum up, Miss Arabella Greenville went to school with a pocketful of 
guineas, and a play-chest full of sweet-cakes and preserved fruits, and 
with a virtual charter for learning as little as she chose, and doing pretty 
well as much as she liked. 

Of course my Grandmother ran a fair chance of being wholly spoiled, 
and growing up to one of those termagant romps we used to laugh at in 
Mr. Colley Cibber’s plays. The schoolmistress fawned upon her, for, al-' 
though untitled, Esquire Greenville (from whom my descent is plain) was 
one of the most considerable of the County Gentry ; the teachers were glad 
when she would treat them from her abundant store of guineas; and she 
was a kind of divinity among the schoolmaids her companions, to whom 
she gave so many cakes and sweetmeats that the apothecary had to be 
called in about once a week. But this fair young flower-bed was saved 
from blight and choking weeds, first, by the innate rectitude and nobility 
of her disposition, which (save only when that dangerous look was in her 
eyes) taught her to keep a rein over her caprices, and subdue a too warm 
and vigorous imagination ; next, by the entire absence of vanity and self- 
conceit in her mind,—a happy state, which made her equally alive to her 
own faults and to the excellencies of others; and, last, by her truly pro- 
digious aptitude for polite learning. I have often been told that but for 
adverse circumstances Mrs. Greenville must have proved one of the most 
learned, as she was one of the wittiest and best-bred, woman of her age and 
country. In the languages, in all manner of fine needlework, in singing 
and fingering instruments of music, in medicinal botany and the know- 
ledge of diseases, in the making of the most cunning electuaries and syl- 
labubs, and even ip arithmetic,—a science of which young gentlewomen 
Were then almost wholly deficient,—she became, before she was sixteen 
years of age, a truly wonderful proficient... A Bristol bookseller spoke of 
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printing her book of recipes (containing some excellent hints on cookery, 
physic, the casting of nativities, and farriery); and some excellent short 
hymns she wrote are, I believe, sung to this day in one of the Bristol 
free-schools. But the talent for which she was most shiningly remark- 
able was in that difficult and laborious art of Painting in Qils. Her early 
drawings, both in crayons and Chinese ink, were very noble; and there 
are in this House now some miniatures of her father, brother, and school- 
companions, limned by her in a most delicate and lovely fashion; but 
*twas in oils and in portraiture of the size of life that she most surpassed. 
She speedily out-went all that the best masters of this craft in Bristol 
could teach her; and her pictures—especially one of her father, in his 
buff coat and breastplate, as a Colonel of the Militia—were the wonder, 
not only of Bristol, but of all Somerset and the counties adjacent. 

About this time those troubles in the West, with which the name of 
Prince Rupert is so sadly allied, grew to be of such force and fury as 
to decide Mr. Greenville on going to London, taking his daughter Ara- 
bella with him, to make interest with the Parliament, so that peril might 
be averted from his estate. For although his son was in arms for King 
Charles, and he himself was a gentleman of approved loyalty, he had 
done nothing of an overt kind to favour King or Parliament. He thus 
hoped, having ever been a peaceable and law-worthy gentleman, to pre- 
serve his lands from peril, and himself and family from prosecution; and 
it is a great error to suppose that many honest gentlemen did not so suc- 
ceed in the very fiercest frenzy of the civil wars in keeping their houses 
over their heads, and their heads upon their shoulders. Witness worthy 
Mr. John Evelyn of Wotton and Sayes’ Court, and many other persons 
of repute. 

While the Esquire was intent on his business at Westminster, and 
settling the terms of a Fine, without which it seemed even his peaceable 
behaviour could not be compounded, he lay at the house of a friend, Sir 
Fortunatus Geddings, a Turkey merchant, who had a fair house in the 
street leading directly to St. Paul’s Church, just without Ludgate. The 
gate has been pulled down this many a day, and the place where he 
dwelt is now called Ludgate Hill. As he had much going to and fro, 
and was afraid that his daughter might come to hurt, both in the stop- 
page to her schooling, and in the unquietness of the times, he placed her 
for a while at a famous school at Hackney, under that famous governante 
Mrs. Desaguiliers. And here she had not been for many weeks ere the 
strangest adventure in the world—as strange as any one of my own—befel 
her. ‘The terrible battle of Naseby had by this time been fought, and 
the King’s cause was wholly ruined. Among other Cavaliers fortunate 
enough to escape from that deadly fray, and who were in hiding from 
the vengeance of the usurping government, was the Lord Francis V—rs, 
younger son to that hapless Duke of B—m who was slain at Portsmouth 
by Captain F—n. It seems almost like a scene in a comedy to tell; and, 
indeed, I am told that Tom D’Urfey did turn the only merry portion of it 
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into a play; but it appears that, among other shifts to keep his disguise, 
the Lord Francis, who was highly skilled in all the accomplishments of 
the age, was fain to enter Mrs. Desaguilier’s school at Hackney in the 
habit of a dancing-master, and that as such he taught corantoes and 
rounds to the young gentlewomen. Whether the governante, who was 
herself a stanch Royalist, winked at the deception, I know not ; but her hav- 
ing done so is not improbable. Stranger to tell, the Lord Francis brought 
with him a companion who was, forsooth, to teach French and the lute, 
and who was no other than Captain Richard, son to the Esquire of the 
West country, and who was likewise inveterately pursued by the Usurper. 
The brother recognised his sister, to what joy and contentment on both 
their parts I need not say ; but ere the false dancing-master had played his 
part many days, he fell madly in love with Arabella Greenville. To her 
sorrow and wretchedness, my poor Grandmother returned his flame. Not 
that the Lord Francis stands convicted of any base designs upon her. I 
am afraid that he had been as wild and as reckless as most of the young 
nobles of his day ; but for this young woman at least his love was pure 
and honourable. He made no secret of it to his fast friend, Captain 
Richard (my Grand-uncle), who would soon have crossed swords with the 
spark had any villany been afloat; and he made no more ado, as was the 
duty of a Brother jealous of his sister’s fair fame, but to write his father 
word of what had chanced. The Esquire was half terrified and half flat- 
tered by the honour done to his family by the Lord Francis. The poor 
young man was under the very sternest of proscriptions, and it was openly 
known that ifthe Parliament laid hold on him his death was certain. But, 
on the other hand, the Esquire loved his daughter above all things; and 
one short half-hour, passed with her alone at Hackney, persuaded him 
that he must either let Arabella’s love-passion have its vent, or break her 
heart for ever. And, take my word for it, you foolish parents who would 
thwart your children in this the most sacred moment of their lives,— 
thwart them for no reasonable cause, but only to gratify your own pride of 
purse, avarice, evil tempers, or love of meddling,—you are but gathering up 
bunches of nettles wherewith to scourge your own shoulders, and strew- 
ing your own beds with shards and pebbles. Take the advice of old John 
Dangerous, who suffered his daughter to marry the man of her choice, 
and is happy in the thought that she enjoys happiness; and I should much 
wish to know if there be any Hatred in the world so dreadful as that 
curdled love, as that reverence decayed, as that obedience in ruins, you 
see in a proud haughty daughter married against her will to one she 
holds in loathing, and who points her finger, and says within herself, “ My 
father and mother made me marry that man, and I am Miserable.” 

It was agreed amongst those who had most right to come to an 
agreement in the matter, that as a first step the Lord Francis V—s should 
betake himself to some other place of hiding, as more in keeping with Mrs. 
Greenville’s honour; but that, with the consent of her father and brother, 
he should be solemnly betrothed to her; and that, so soon as the troubles 
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were over, or that the price which was upon his head were taken off, he 
should become her husband. And there was even a saving clause added, 
that if the national disturbances unhappily continued, Mrs. Greenville 
should be privately conveyed abroad, and that the Lord Francis should 
marry her so soon after a certain lapse of time as he could conveniently 
get beyond sea. My Lord Duke of B—m had nothing to say against 
the match, loving his brother, as he did, very dearly ; and so, in the very 
roughest of times, this truest of true loves seemed to bid fair to have a 
smooth course. 

But alas the day! My Grandmother’s passion for the young Lord 
was avery madness. On his part, he idolised her, calling her by names and 
writing her letters that are nonsensical enough in common life, but which 
are not held to be foolish pleas in Love’s Chancery. When the boy and 
girl—for they were scarcely more—parted, she gave him one of her rich 
brown tresses; he gave her one of his own dainty love-locks. They 
broke a broad piece in halves between them; each hung the fragment by 
a ribbon next the heart. They swore eternal fidelity, devotion. Naught 
but death should part them, they said. Foolish things to say and do, no 
doubt ; but I look at my grizzled old head in the glass, and remember 
that I have said and done things quite as foolish forty—fifty years ago. 

Nothing but Death was to part them; and nothing but Death so 
parted them. The Esquire Greenville, his business being brought to a 
pleasant termination, having paid his Fine and gotten his Safe-Conduct and 
his Redemption from Sequestration, betook himself once more to the West. 
His daughter went with him, nourishing her love and fondling it, and 
dwelling, syllable by syllable, on the letters which the Lord Francis sent 
her from time to time. He was in hopes, he said, to get away to Hol- 
land. 

Then came that wicked business of the King’s murder. Mr. Green- 
ville, as became a loyal gentleman, was utterly dismayed at that horrid 
crime; but to Arabella the news was as of the intelligence of the death 
of some loved and revered friend. She wept, she sobbed, she called on 
Heaven to shower down vengeance on the Murderers of her gracious 
Prince. She had not heard from her betrothed for many days, and those 
who loved and watched her had marked a strange wild way with her. 

It was on the third of February that the dreadful news of the White- 
hall tragedy came to her father’s house. She was walking on the next day 
very moodily in the garden, when the figure of one booted and spurred, and 
with the stains of many days’ travel on his dress, stood across her path. 
He was but a clown, a mere boor; he had been a ploughboy on her father’s 
lands, and had run away to join Captain Richard, who had made him a 
trumpeter in his troop. What he had _to say was told in clumsy speech, 
in hasty broken accents, with sighs and stammerings and blubberings ; 
but he told his tale too well. 

The Lord Francis V—s and Captain Richard Greenville—Arabella’s 
lover, Arabella’s brother—were both Dead. On the eve of the fatal thirtieth 
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of January they had been taken captives in a tilt-boat on the Thames, in 
which they were endeavouring to escape down the river. They had at 
once been tried by a court-martial of rebel officers; and on the thirtieth day 
of that black month, by express order sent from the Lord General Crom- 
well in London, these two gallant and unfortunate gentlemen had been shot 
to death by a file of musketry in the courtyard of Hampton Court Palace. 
The trumpeter had by a marvel escaped, and lurked about Hampton till 
the dreadful deed was over. He had sought out the sergeant of the firing 
party, and questioned him as to the last moments of the condemned. 
The sergeant said that they died as Malignants, and without showing any 
sign of penitence; but he could not gainsay that their bearing was sol- 
dier-like. 

Arabella heard this tale without moving. 

“Did the Captain—did my brother—say aught before they slew 
him?” she asked. 

“Nowt but this, my lady: ‘ God forgive us all? ” 

“ And the Lord Francis, said he aught ?” 

“Ay; but I dunno loike to tell.” 

“Say on.” 

“*Twas t’ Sergeant tould un, A’ blessed the King, and woud hev’ 
t souldiers drink ’s health, but they wouldno’. And a’ wouldno’ let un 
bandage his eyes; an’ jest befoar t’ red cwoats fired, a’ touk a long lock 
o’ leddy’s hair from’s pocket and kissed un, and cried out ‘ Bloud for 
Bloud ! and then a’ died all straight along.” 

Mrs. Arabella Greenville drew from her bosom a long wavy lock of 
silken hair,—his hair, poor boy !—and kissed it, and crying out “ Blood 
for Blood !” fell down in the garden-path in a dead faint. 

She did not Die, however, being spared for many Purposes, some of 
them Terrible, until she was nearly ninety years of age. But her first state 
was worse than death; she lying for many days in a kind of trance or 
lethargy, and then waking up to raving madness. For the best part of that 
year, she was a perfect maniac, from whom nothing could be got but gib- 
berings and plungings, and ceaseless cries of “ Blood for Blood!” The 
heir-at-law to the estate, now that the Esquire’s son was dead, watched 
her madness with a keen avaricious desire. He was a sour Parliament 
man, who had pinned his faith to the Commonwealth, and done many 
Awakening things against the Cavaliers, and he thought now that he 
should have his reward, and Inherit. 

It was so destined, however, that my Grandmother should recover 
from that malady. On her beauty it left surprisingly few traces. You 
could only tell the change that had taken place in her by the deathly 
paleness of her visage, by her never smiling, and by that fierce expression in 
her eyes being now an abiding instead of a passing one. Beyond these, 
she was herself again ; and after a little while went to her domestic con- 
cerns, and chiefly to the cultivation of that pleasing art of painting in 
oils in which she had of old time given such fair promise of excellence. 
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Her father would have had several most ingenious examples of History 
and Scripture pieces by the Italian and Flemish masters bought for her 
to study by,—such copies being then very plentiful, by reason of the dis- 
persing of the collections of many noblemen and gentlemen on the King’s 
side ; but this she would not suffer, saying that it were waste of time and 
money, and, with astonishing zeal, applied herself to the branch of por- 
traiture. From a little miviature portrait of her dead Lord, drawn by Mr. 
Cooper, she painted in large many fair and noble presentments, varying 
them according to her humour,—now showing the Lord Francis in his 
panoply as a man of war, now in a court habit, now in an embroidered 
night-gown and Turkish cap, now leaning on the shoulder of her brother, 
the Captain, deceased. And anon she would make a ghastly image of 
him lying all along in the courtyard at Hampton Court, with the purple 
bullet-marks on his white forehead, and a great crimson stain on his 
bosom, just below his bands. This was the one she most loved to look 
upon, although her father sorely pressed her to put it by, and not dwell 
on so uncivil a theme, the more so as, in crimson characters, on the back- 
ground she had painted the words “ Blood for Blood.” But whatever 
she did was now taken little account of, for all thought her to be dis- 
traught. 
‘. By and by she fell to quite a new order in her painting. She seemed 
to take infinite pleasure in making portraitures of OLIVER CROMWELL, 
who had by this time become Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. She 
had never seen that bold bad man (the splendour of whose mighty achieve- 
ments must for ever remain tarnished by his blood-guiltiness in the matter 
of the King’s death); but from descriptions of his person, for which she 
eagerly sought, and from bustos, pictures, and prints cut in brass, which 
she obtained from Bristol and elsewhere, she produced some surprising 
resemblances of him who was now the Greatest Man in England. She 
painted him at full and at half length—in full-face, profile, and three- 
quarter; but although she would show her work to her intimates, and 
ask eagerly “Is it like—is it like him?” she would never part with one 
copy (and there were good store of time-servers ready to buy the Protec- 
tor’s picture at that time), nor could any tell how she disposed of them. 
This went on until the summer of the year 1657, when her father 
gently put it to her that she had worn the willow long enough, and 
would have had her ally herself with some gentleman of worth and parts 
in that part of the country. For the poor Esquire desired that she should 
be his heiress, and that a man-child should be born to the Greenville 
estate, and thus the heir-at-law, who was a wretched attorney at Bristol, 
and more bitter against kings than ever, should not inherit. She was 
not to be moved, however, towards marriage; saying softly that she was 
already wedded to her Frank in Heaven,—for so she spoke of the Lord 
Francis V—s,—and that her union had been blessed by her brother 
Dick, who was in Heaven too, with King Charles and all the Blessed 
Army of Martyrs. And I have heard, indeed, that the unhappy busi- 
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ness of the King’s death was the means of so crazing, or casting into 
a sad celibacy and devouring melancholy, multitudes of comely young 
women who were born for love and delights, and to be the happy mothers 
of many children. 

So, seeing that he could do nothing with her, and loth to use any un- 
handsome pressure towards one whom he loved as the apple of his eye, 
the Esquire began to think it might divert her mind to more cheerful 
thoughts if she quitted for a season that part of the country (for it was at 
Home that she had received the dreadful news of her misfortune) ; and, Sir 
Fortunatus Geddings and his family being extremely willing to receive her, 
and do her honour, he despatched Arabella to London, under protection 
of Mr. Landrail, his steward, a neighbour of his, Sir Hardress Eustis, 
lending his Coach for the journey. 

Being now come to London, every means which art could devise, or 
kindness could imagine, were made use of by Sir Fortunatus, his wife, 
and daughter, to make Arabella’s life happier. But I should tell you a 
strange thing that came about at her father’s house the day after she left 
it for the town. Mr. Greenville chancing to go in a certain long building 
by the side of his pleasure-pond that was used as a boat-house, when, to 
his amazement, he sees, piled up against the wall, a number of pictures, 
some completed, some but half finished, but all representing the Lord 
Protector Cromwell. But the strangest thing about them was, that in 
every picture the canvas about the head was pricked through and through 
in scores of places with very fine sharp holes, and, looking around in his 
marvel, he found an arbalest or cross-bow, with some very sharp bolts, 
and was so led to conjecture that some one had been setting these heads 
of the Protector up as a target, and shooting bolts at them. He was at 
first minded to send an express after his daughter to London to question 
her if she knew aught of the matter; but on second thoughts he desisted, 
remembering that in the Message, almost, (as the times stood) there was 
Treason, and concluding that, after all, it might be but some idle fancy of 
Arabella, and part of the demi-craze under which she laboured. For 
there could be no manner of doubt that the pictures, if not the holes in 
them, were of her handiwork. 

Meanwhile Arabella was being entertained in the stateliest manner 
by Sir Fortunatus Geddings, who stood in great favour with the go- 
vernment, and had, during the troubles, assisted the Houses with large 
sums of money. There were then not many sports or amusements where- 
with a sorrowing maiden could be diverted ; for the temper of England’s 
Rulers was against vain pastimes and junketings. The Maypoles had 
been pulled down ; the players whipped and banished; the bear and bull 
baitings, and even the mere harmless minstrelsy and ballad-singing of 
the streets, all rigorously pulled down. But whatever the worthy Turkey 
merchant and his household could do in the way of carrying Arabella 
about to suppers, christenings, country gatherings, and so forth, was 
cheerfully and courteously done. Sir Fortunatus maintained a coach 
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(for he was one of the richest merchants in the City of London), and in 
this conveyance Arabella was ofttimes taken to drive in Hyde Park, or 
towards the Uxbridge Road. ’T'was on one of these occasions that she first 
saw the Protector, who likewise was in his coach, drawn by eight Holstein 
mares, and attended by a troop of Horse, very gallantly appointed, with 
scarlet livery coats, bright gorgets and back-pieces, and red plumes in 
their hats. 

“He is very like, very like,” she murmured, looking long and ear- 
nestly at the grand cavalcade. 

“Like unto Whom, my dear?” asked ‘Mrs. Nancy Geddings, the 
youngest daughter of Sir Fortunatus, who was her companion in the 
coach that day. 

“Very like unto him who is at Home in the West yonder,” she made 
answer. ‘“ Now take me back to Ludgate, Nancy sweet, for I am sick.” 

She was to be humoured in every thing, and she was taken home as 
she desired. It chanced, a few days after this, that word came that his 
Highness the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England (for to 
such State had Oliver grown) designed to visit the City, to dine with the 
citizens at Guildhall. There was to be a great pageant. He was to be 
met at Temple Bar by the Mayor and Aldermen, and to be escorted to- 
wards Cheapside by those city Trainbands which had done such execution 
on the Parliament side during the wars, and by the Companies with their 
Livery banners. Foreign ambassadors were to bear him company; for 
Oliver was then at the height of his power, and had made the name of 
England dreaded, and even his own prowess respected, by all nations that 
were beyond sea. He was to hear a sermon at Bow Church at noon, and 
at two o’clock—for the preacher was to be Mr. Hugh Peters, who always 
gave his congregation a double turn of the hour-glass—he was to dine at the 
Guildhall, where I know not how many geese, bustards, capons, pheasants, 
ruffs and reeves, sirloins, shoulders of veal, pasties, sweet puddings, jellies, 
and custards, with good store of Rhenish and Canary, and Bordelais and 
Burgundian wines, were provided to furnish a banquet worthy of the day. 
For although the Protectorate was a stern sad period, and Oliver was 
(or had schooled himself to be) a temperate man, the citizens had not 
quite forgotten their love of good cheer; and the Protector himself was 
not averse from the keeping up some state and splendour, Whitehall being 
now well-nigh as splendid as in the late King’s time, and his Highness 
sitting with his make-believe lords around him (Lisle, Whitelocke, and 
the rest), and eating his meat to the sound of Trumpets, and being other- 
wise puffed up with Vanity. 

The good folks with whom Arabella was sojourning thought it might 
help to cure her of her sad moping ways if she saw the grand pageant 
go by, and mingled in the merriment and feasting which the ladies of 
Sir Fortunatus’s family—the Knight himself being bidden to the Guild- 
hall—proposed;to give their neighbours on the day when Oliver came 
into the City. To this intent, the windows of their house without Lud- 
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gate were all taken out of their frames, and the casements themselves 
hung with rich cloths and tapestries, and decked with banners. And an 
open house was kept, literally, meats and wines and sweets being set out 
in every room, even to the bed-chambers, and all of the Turkey merchant’s 
acquaintance being bidden to come in and help themselves, and take a 
squeeze at the windows to see his Highness go by. Only one window on 
the first floor was set apart, and here sat the ladies of the family, with 
Mistress Deborah Clay, the Remembrancer’s lady, and one that was sister 
to a Judge of Commonwealth’s Bench, and Arabella Greenville, who was 
for a wonder quite cheerful and sprightly that morning, and who had for 
her neighbour one Lady Lisle, the wife of John Lisle, one of Cromwell's 
Chief Councillors and Commissioners of the Great Seal.* 

The time that passed between their taking seats and the coming of 
the pageant was passed pleasantly enough; not in drinking of healths, 
which practice was then considered as closely akin to an unlawful thing, 
but in laughing and quaffing, and whispering of merry jests. For I have 
usually found that, be the Rule of Church and State ever so sour and 
stern, folks wil/ laugh and quaff and jest on the sly, and be merry in the 
green tree, if they are forced to be sad in the dry. 

There was a gentleman standing behind Arabella, a counsellor of 
Lincoln’s Inn I think, who was telling a droll story of Mr. President 
Bradshaw to his friend from the Temple. Not greatly a person of whom 
to relate merry tales, I should think, that terrible Bencher, who sat at the 
head of the High Commission, clothed in his scarletrobe, and passed judg- 
ment upon his lord the King. But still these gentlemen laughed loud 
and long, as one told the other how the President lay very sick, sick almost 
to death, at his country house ; and how, he being one that was in the 
Commission of the Chancellorship, had taken them away with him, and 
would by no means surrender them, keeping them under his pillow, night 
and day ; wherefore one of his brother commissioners was fain to seek him 
out, and press him hard to give up the seals, saying that the business of 
the nation was at a standstill, for they could neither seal patents nor par- 
dons. But all in vain, Bradshaw crying out in a voice that, though weak, 
was still terrible, that he would never give them up, but would carry them 
with him into the next world; whereat quoth the other commissioner, 
“By —, Mr. President, they will certainly melt if you do.”” And at 
this tale the gentleman from Lincoln’s Inn and he from the Temple both 
laughed so, that Arabella, who had been listening without eavesdropping, 
burst into a fit of laughter too; only my Lady Lisle (who had likewise 





* This Lady Lisle was a very virulent partisan woman, and, according to my 
Grandmother’s showing, was so bitter against the Crown that, being taken when a 
young woman to see the execution of King Charles, and seeing one who pressed to 
the scaffold after the blow to dip her kerchief in the Martyr’s blood, she cried out 
“that she needed no such relic; but that she would willingly drink the Tyrant’s 
blood.” This is the same Alice Lisle who afterwards, in King James’s time, suffered 
at Winchester for harbouring two of the Western Rebels. 
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heard the story) regarded her with a very grim and dissatisfied counte- 
nance, and murmured that she thought a little trailing up before the Coun- 
cil, and committing to the Gate-house, would do some popinjays some good, 
and cure them of telling tales as treasonable as they were scurrilous. 

But now came a great noise of trumpets and hautboys and drums, and 
the great pageant came streaming up towards Ludgate, a troop of Oliver's 
own Body-Guard on iron-gray chargers clearing the way, which they did 
with scant respect for the lives and limbs of the crowd, and with very 
little scruple either in bruising the Trainbands with their horses’ hoofs and 
the flat of their broadswords. As Arabella leant forward to see the show 
approach, something hard, and it would seem of metal, that she carried 
beneath her mantle, struck against the arm of my Lady Lisle, who, being 
a woman of somewhat quick temper, cried out, 

“Methinks that you carry a pocket-flask with you, Mistress Green- 
ville, instead of a vial of essences. That which you have must hold a pint 
at least.” 

“T do carry such a flask,” answered Arabella, “and, please God, there 
are those here to-day who shall drink of it even to the Dregs.” 

This speech was afterwards remembered against her as a proof of her 
Intent. 

All, however, were speedily too busy with watching the show go by 
to take much heed of any word passage between the two women. Now 
it was Mistress Deborah Clay pointing out the Remembrancer to her 
gossip ; now the flaunting banners of the Companies, now the velvet robes 
of the Lord of the Council were looked upon; now a great cry arose that 
his Highness was coming. 

He came in his coach drawn by eight Holstein mares, one of his lords 
by his side, and his two chaplains, with a gentleman of the bed-chamber 
sitting over against. He wore a rich suit of brown velvet puffed with 
white satin, a bright gorget of silver,—men said that he wore mail be- 
neath his clothes, —boots and gauntlets of yellow Spanish, a great baldric of 
cloth-of-gold, and in his hat a buckle of diamonds and a red feather. 
Yet, bravely as he was attired, those who knew him declared that they 
had never seen Oliver look so careworn and so miserable as he did that 
day. 

By a kind of fate, he turned his glance upwards as he passed the 
house of the Turkey merchant, and those cruel eyes met the fierce gaze 
of Arabella Greenville. 

*‘ Blood for Blood!” she cried out in a loud clear voice; and she drew 
a Pistol from the folds of her mantle, and fired downwards, and with un- 
erring aim, at the Protector’s head. 

My Lady Lisle saw the deed done, “ Jezebel!” she shrieked, striking 
the weapon from Arabella’s hand. 

Oliver escaped unharmed, but by an almost miracle. The bullet had 
struck him, as it was aimed, directly in the centre of his forehead, he 
wearing his hat much slouched over his brow; but it had struck—not 
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his skull, but the diamond buckle, and glancing off from that hard mass, 
sped out of the coach-window again, on what errand none could tell, for 
it was heard of no more. I have often wondered what became of all the 
bullets I have let fly. 

The stoppage of the coach; the Protector half stunned; the chaplain 
paralysed with fear; the Trainbands in a frenzy—half of terror, half of 
strong drink—firing off their pieces hap-hazard at the windows, and 
shouting out that this was a plot of the Papists or the Malignants; the 
crowd surging, the Body-Guard galloping to and fro; the poor standard- 
bearers tripping themselves up with their own poles,—all this made a mad 
turmoil in the street without Ludgate. But the Protector had speedily 
found all his senses, and had whispered a word or two to a certain Ser- 
geant in whom he placed great trust, and pointed his finger to a certain 
window. Then the Sergeant being gone away, orders were given for the 
pageant to move on; and through Ludgate, and by Paul’s, and up 
Cheape, and to Bow Church, it moved accordingly. Mr. Hugh Peters 
preached for two hours as though nothing had happened. Being doubtless 
under instructions, he made not the slightest allusion to the late tragic 
Attempt; and at the banquet afterwards at the Guildhall there were only 
a few trifling rumours that his Highness had been shot at by a mad 
woman from a window in Fleet Street ; denial, however, being speedily 
given to this by persons in Authority, who declared that the disturbance 
without Ludgate had arisen simply from a drunken soldier of the Train- 
bands firing his musketoon into the air for Joy. 

But the Sergeant, with some soldiers of the Protector’s own, walked 
tranquilly into the house of Sir Fortunatus Geddings, and into the upper 
chamber, where the would-be Avenger of Blood was surrounded by a 
throng of men and women gazing upon her, half in horror, and half in 
admiration. The Sergeant beckoned to her, and she arose without a mur- 
mur, and went with him and the soldiers, two only being left as sentinels, 
to see that, no one stirred from the house till orders came. By this time, 
from Ludgate to Blackfriars all was soldiers, the crowd being thrust 
away east and west; and, between a lane of pikemen, Arabella was 
brought into the street, hurried through the narrow lanes behind Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, and so through the alleys to Blackfriars Stairs, where a 
barge was in waiting, which bore her swiftly away to Whitehall. 

“You have flown at high game, mistress,” was the only remark made 
to hey by the Sergeant. 

She was locked up for many hours in an inner chamber, the windows 
being closed, and a lamp set on the table. They bound her, but, mindful 
of her sex and youth, not in fetters, or even with ropes, contenting them- 
selves with fastening her arms tightly behind her with the Sergeant's 
silken sash. For the Sergeant was of Cromwell’s own guard, and was of 
great authority. 

At about nine at night the Sergeant and two soldiers came for her, and 
so brought her, through many corridors, to Cromwell’s own chamber, 
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where she found him still with his hat and baldric on, sitting at a table 
covered with green velvet. 

“What prompted thee to seek my Life?” he asked, without anger, but 
in a slow, cold, searching voice. 

“Blood for Blood!” she answered, with undaunted mien. 

“What evil have I done thee that thou shouldst seek my blood ?” 

“ What evil—what evil, Moloch?—all! Thou hast slain the King my 
Lord and master. Thou hast slain the dear brother who was my play- 
mate, and my father’s hope and pride. Thou hast slain the sweet and 
gallant youth who was to have been my husband.” 

“Thou art that Arabella Greenville, then, the daughter of the waver- 
ing half-hearted Esquire of the West.” 

“T am the daughter of a gentleman of long descent. I am Arabella 
Greenville; and I cry for vengeance for the blood of Charles Stuart, for 
the blood of Richard Greenville, for the blood of Francis Villiers. Blood 
for Blood !” 

That terrible gleam of Madness leapt out of her blue eyes, and, all bound 
as she was, she rushed towards the Protector as though in her fury she would 
have spurned him with her foot, or torn him with her teeth. The Sergeant 
for his part made as though he would have drawn his sword upon her; but 
Oliver laid his hand on the arm of his officer, and bade him forbear. 

“ Leave the maiden alone with me,” he said calmly ; “‘ wait within call. 
She can do no harm.” Then, when the soldiers had withdrawn, he walked 
to and fro in the room for many minutes, ever and anon turning his head 
and gazing fixedly on the prisoner, who stood erect, her head high, her 
hands, for all their bonds, clenched in defiance. 

“Thou knowest,” he said, “ that thy Life is forfeit.” 

“‘T care not. The sooner the better. I ask but one Mercy: that you 
send me not to Tyburn, but to Hampton Court; there to be shot to death 
in the courtyard by a file of musketeers.” 

“Wherefore to Hampton ?” 

“ Because it was there you murdered my Lover and my Brother.” 

“‘T remember,” the Protector said, bowing his head. “They were rare 
Malignants, both. I Remember; it was on the same thirtieth of January 
that Charles Stuart died the death. But shouldst thou not, too, bear in 
mind that Vengeance is not thine, but the Lord’s ?” 

“ Blood for Blood !” 

“Thou art a maiden of a stern Resolve and a strong Will,” said the 
Protector musingly. “Ifthou art pardoned, wilt thou promise repentance 
and amendment?” 

“‘ Blood for Blood !” 

“ Poor distraught creature,” this once cruel man made answer, “ I will 
have no blood of thine. I have had enough,” he continued, with a dark 
look and a deep sigh; “ I am weary; and Blood will have Blood. But that 
my life was in Mercy saved for the weal of these kingdoms, thou mightst 
have done with me, Arabella Greenville, according to thy desires.” 
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He paused, as though for some expression of sorrow; but she was 
silent. 

“Thou art hardened,” he resumed ; “it may be that there are things 
that cannot be forgiven.” 

“There are,” she said firmly. 

“T spare thy life,” the Lord Protector continued ; “ but, Arabella Green- 
ville, thou must go into Captivity. Until I am Dead, we two cannot be 
at large together. But I will not doom thee to a solitary prison. Thou 
shalt have a companion in durance. Yes,” he ended, speaking between 
his teeth, and more to himself than to her, “ she shall join Him yonder in 
his lifelong prison. Blood for Blood; the Slayer and the Avenger shall 
be together.” 

She was taken back to her place of confinement, where meat and drink 
were placed before her, and a tiring-woman attended her with a change of 
garments. And at day-break the next morning she was taken away in a 
litter towards Colchester in Essex.* 





* Those desirous of learning fuller particulars of my Grandmother’s History, 
or anxious to satisfy themselves that I have not Lied, should consult a book called 
The Travels of Edward Brown, Esquire, that is now in the Great Library at Mon- 
tague House. Mr. Brown is in most things curiously exact; but he errs in stating 
that Mrs. Greenville’s name was Letitia,—it was Arabella. 














Ju Memoriam. 


December 14, 1861. 


Across the breadth of all the land, 
A sudden stupor, worse than grief ; 
A nation mourning for its chief, 
With woe too new to understand. 


Life’s noblest climax barely won, 
Where manly power and wisdom meet 
The track of youth’s receding feet : 
And, lo! the Princely race is run. 


Too short for England and for us! 
Too great a loss, whenever lost : 
But lost to-day, when needed most : 
It is not strange we mourn him thus. 


Oh, Widowed Sov’reign! drowned in tears ; 
Oh, orphaned children! new bereft,— 
Take comfort that the Lost has left 

A record of unsullied years, 


A stainless life, a golden age 

Of quiet virtues new to kings, 

And greatness shown in simple things: 
A story with no blotted page. 


In this, how deep a comfort lies ! 
In this, God sanctifies our grief ; 
And sorrow, chastened by Belief, 
Turns skyward when a good man dies. 
M. E. B. 
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on the Name of the Prophet—Smith !* 


“ Error,” writes old Fuller in his Church History, “cannot by any 
continuance of time become truth, but rather the more damnable error.” 
This sentence, which looks so like a truism that we forget its import- 
ance, embalms a truth which should never be lost sight of. Certainly old 
lies do not, and cannot, become truth, but they become very respectable. 
Old rogueries gain credit, old crimes are forgotten and forgiven, old 
follies and wickednesses are condoned ; antiquity, especially if it brings 
wealth with it, seems to render sins less hateful. As great families date 
with pride from mere robber-knights and military marauders, so around 
a nucleus of rascality, stupidity, and cunning, the present age is quite 
ready to weave an ornamental covering of heroism, or even of sanctity, 
bearing out that singular story in Boccaccio’s First Day, in which the 
satirist exhibits an impenitent murderer who, by a consummate hypoc- 
risy, manages to get himself admitted within the Calendar, and surrounds 
his name with the very odour of sanctity. 

The latest proof of this protean power of roguery is to be found in the 
extraordinary manner in which Mormonism is now regarded. In the year 
1805 was born Mr. Joseph Smith, son of a man of the same name, and 
of the woman Lucy Mack, alias “ Mother Smith.” The place of his birth 
was Sharon, Windsor, county Vermont. Smith was therefore properly a 
Yankee. During the years 1828 and ’29, Smith and his accomplices— 
Oliver Cowdery, David Whitmer, and Martin Harris—pretended to trans- 
late from certain apocryphal plates of gold the Book of Mormon. In 
1829 these men baptised each other in the new faith. In 1830 the 
Book of Mormon was published, so that that year became the year One 
of the new apostasy. But in thirty years afterwards the rogue, whose 
character had been since that fully known and ventilated, and who had 
himself fallen a victim to the indignation of his neighbours and fellow- 
countrymen, had become the founder—the successful founder—of a new 
religion, and had by success rendered it respectable enough to have works 
in the chief languages published in its defence, and to find defenders and 
partisans among the intellects of Europe, and has found leading reviewers 
who, although opposed to his doctrines, were so impressed by his success, 
that they have become his apologists, and persist in regarding him as a 
remarkable man, and in drawing a parallel between him and Mahomet ! 
. Perhaps in no other age has the swift and successful progress of error 
been so thoroughly marked and remarkable. The rise and progress of 
Mahomet does not, as we shall have occasion to show, afford any thing 


* The City of the Saints. By Captain R. F. Seen. H.M. Consul, Fernando Po, 
The Millennial Star, 1861 passim. 
A Journey to the Great Salt-Lake City. By M. Jules Remy and Mr. Brench 
ley. London: Jeffs, 
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like a parallel. Mahomet arose in a barbarous age, and was surrounded 
by ignorance and darkness. Smith, on the contrary, was born in a 
country which had long boasted its enlightenment, its freedom, and its 
religious knowledge. The ground which the great Arabian broke up and 
cultivated was untouched and fallow; that which Smith occupied was 
planted far and wide by ministers of the Gospel. The success of Maho- 
met was the success of force; that of Smith of obstinate endurance. Ma- 
homet appealed from gross ignorance and darkness to a purer morality 
and greater light. His was a movement of progress. Smith, on the con- 
trary, led back his followers from light to darkness, from freedom and a 
denial of priestly interference to despotism and priestly domination ; his 
movement was essentially retrogressive, yet it is not to be doubted but 
that, ceteris paribus, the movement of the Prophet Smith has, if we take 
time into consideration, been much more successful than that of the 
Prophet Mahomet. Of old it was the fashion to call Mahomet a caitiff 
and a “devil’s pandour.” Modern enlightenment and Latitudinarianism 
have formed for him defenders, if not worshipers, in Carlyle and Emer- 
son. Some few years ago we all regarded Joe Smith as a speculating 
rogue without conscience or principle. But it is reserved for to-day to 
find in Captain Burton and a Saturday Reviewer gentlemen who will 
persist in seeing genius, earnestness, and zeal, where simpler people could 
only see roguery and crime. 

In addition to this, in spite of clergymen and preachers, enlightened 
editors, middle-class education examinations, colleges, constant refutations, 
and exposures, Mormonism flourishes. The vis stultitie, when once set 
in motion, is harder to overcome than the vis inertigé. When you once 
set a people thinking wrongly, it is impossible to say where they will 
stop. They go onward with a pig-headed determination which gains 
strength at every step. If they once pause to look back over the long, 
awkward, and difficult journey they have made, they again start forward 
with a terrible determination not to retrace a single footstep. It is im- 
possible to reason with them; for have they not been taught that their 
own inspired (?) reason is superior to any other? They commit a thou- 
sand follies; but these merely bind them to their course, and so they 
hurry onward, like the herd of swine into which the Saviour had permitted 
the devils to enter, downwards, ever downwards, till the yeasty waves of 
destruction close over them for ever. Not without reason, therefore, has 
the anathema of the Church been pronounced against those who first set 
an error in motion; not without reason do we pray to be delivered from 
heresy and schism; not without reason do we pray for those to whom 
God has given a strong delusion, so that they should believe a lie; nor 
without reason do we try to guard ourselves against the wiles of the 
Devil, as the father of lies. 

If the temper of the times has changed with regard to this giant 
error of a few summers’ growth, we may at least allow that there is 
cause for this change. A few years ago the cloud was no bigger than a 
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man’s hand, but now we see heavy masses rolling up, which are charged 
with thunder. The doctrine is just as false, just as foolish, just as vulgar, 
and as ridiculous as before; but there is much the same difference be- 
tween the Mormonite of to-day and him of yesterday as there is between 
a drivelling idiot in a strait-waistcoat and the same at large with a wea- 
pon in his hand. Mormonism is, at any rate,’ no longer contemptible ; 
like the genii which the terrified fisherman, in the Eastern fable, saw 
gather itself out of the smoke, the cloud of error has assumed a bodily 
form ; each year will add to its proportions, and we may be sure that no 
magician in this world will be strong enough to tempt it again to con- 
fine itself to the leaden vase from which it proceeded. 

It may be as well to state here that, sad as is the error, we may have 
the small consolation of believing it to be one of the time and the country 
in which it arose. Joe Smith would have no more been successful in 
England than Alexander Thom was. We have such pretenders every 
day ; but happily they are detected, exposed, and their error dies out. 
Light banishes darkness. In the possession of the writer of this paper, 
in addition to letters from Mormon “ Bishops” and Elders, are tracts 
from a preaching woman, who calls herself the Queen of Heaven, and 
announces the second coming; and an apocryphal Bible, printed in fac- 
simile of the English Testament, and divided into verses, in which the 
mad fanatic declares that he is the incarnate God, and promises eternal 
bliss to his followers. In the few next verses he curses the booksellers, 
George Virtue and George Routledge, because they would not publish his 
nonsense ; and is violently sarcastic on the rubbish of “one Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, for whose profane nonsense the said George: Routledge pretends 
that he has given twenty thousand pounds.” Very properly, the police 
caught this self-elected Demiurgus, and placed him in a lunatic asylum. 
It is a pity that his printer was not put into prison. 

The “ Voice of Elijah,” for such is the “testament” of this living 
lunatic called, would bear comparison with the Book of Mormon, had the 
latter twenty times its vigour. It is not a bad imitation of Sacred Writ, 
and it has the advantage, for aught we know, of being the work of the 
lunatic’s own brain and hand; but Joe Smith could not originate, he 
could only concoct. The difference in the fate of the two men is merely 
the difference of their countries. Joe Smith was a Yankee, a native of 
that happy country where, it has been said, every thing degenerates : 
bravery turns to brag; “‘liberty to license; the elephant is degraded into 
the tapir, the lion to the puma, and man, proud man, to the Yankee!” 
The whole bearing of the executive towards Joseph Smith junior was 
wrong. So long as he was weak, it regarded him as a lazy ne’er-do-well, 
but tolerably ’cute, who desired to cheat his fellow-citizens; when he grew 
powerful, and gathered many around him, it set upon him, plundered 
his people, and murdered him, seizing the property of the “ Saints” which 
they had legally purchased. Henceforward Smith bore the hallowed 
name of Martyr; a name which goes a great way with the ignorant, who 
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forget that there are thousands of martyrs to error, as well as to truth ; 
that people are martyrs to their own vices and follies; and that there is 
nothing so mean but that some obstinate fools will give their lives for it. 
It is only the other day that another Smith, alias Dugdale, went for the 
fourteenth time to prison, an old man of sixty, who had spent half of that 
time in undergoing punishment for selling obscene books, and who, as he 
was removed from the dock, loudly proclaimed himself a martyr, and 
truthfully enough—a martyr to the Grand Society for the Propagation of 
Vice. Smith the Mormon would not have succeeded in Europe, where 
his doctrines were old and well worn. He flourished amongst a new, an 
ignorant, and a conceited people; hence his success. 

Doctrines identical with his had been in the year 1533, just three 
hundred years before the avatar of Joe, preached by John Brockholt, a 
tailor of Leyden, hence called Jack of Leyden, who styled himself, just as 
Joseph did, Chief Prophet of the New Jerusalem, and who preached up 
polygamy, and who had many followers; but who was put down by the 
civil force after a short reign of some nine months, and who, with hun- 
dreds of his followers, died a martyr to the cause ; but we doubt whether 
Joe had ever heard of his name or fate. 

From Captain Burton’s book, which is the most complete volume on 
the subject yet published, we will proceed with a few chronological data 
of Mormonism, referring readers who desire to know more to the work 
itself, where they will find various very useful appendices, which would 
have been all the more valuable had they not borne all one stamp,—that 
of undisguised advocacy of the Mormon doctrines. 

We have above recorded that the “ prophet” found, in a very short 
time, accomplices to aid him in this design. To do so was not difficult. 
Of the hundred or so self-elected “ saints” ready to preach a new religion 
which this country contains, we may be sure that each one has his little 
circle of devout followers. Richard Brothers had many such ; Johanna 
Southcote has still those who believe in the coming Shiloh. Death and 
difficulty cannot daunt the martyr to a lie. When Thom lay bleeding on 
a Sussex field, a woman was found who had dragged a pail of water for 
@ weary way ready to wash the body of the new Saviour, to watch by it 
for three days, and fervent enough to cry out, when the madman was 
taken, “‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom !” 

The sect of the Mormons do not differ from the followers of Thom, 
Brothers, or Matthews, in many particulars. They seem to be perhaps more 
ignorant than any others. In 1833 they had assumed sufficient import- 
ance to call for an affidavit from fifty-one respectable inhabitants of Pal- 
myra, N.Y., which declared that those who made it knew the Smith 
family, who were “ particularly infamous for visionary projects, spent 
much of their time in digging for monéy, and to this day large excavations 
may be seen in the earth, not far from their residence, where they spent 
their time in digging for hidden treasure. Joseph Smith senior and his 
son Joseph were in particular entirely destitute of moral character, and 
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addicted to vicious habits In reference to all with whom we are 
acquainted that have embraced Mormonism from this neighbourhood, we 
are compelled to say, that they were visionary, and most of them desti- 
tute of moral character, and without influence in the community.” 

But those who took the affidavit reckoned without their host. They 
did not know, that which is plain to every sensible man, that there is no 
imposition so gross, no folly so salient, but that some will readily believe 
and follow it. These visionary and morally destitute rogues formed the 
nucleus of the new people. They called themselves “Saints ;” they 
named their church, with an infinite impudence, the “Church of the Latter- 
day Saints of Jesus Christ ;” they led away others, and, so far from not 
having influence, they possessed sufficient to have gathered round them 
a desperate crew, panting for the new Jerusalem, and the wild license 
which they there hoped to meet. This affidavit had been made in 
December 1833. Captain Burton does not refer to it, or quote it. In 
the July preceding the “ Saints” had been attacked, tarred, and feathered. 
In October some of the mob had been killed by the “ Saints.” “This was 
the first blood shed,” says Captain Burton, quoting a Mormon authority, 
“and the Mormons shed it.” On the 31st of the month the Mormons 
removed to Clay Co. Mr. Joseph Smith, senior, was made a patriarch, 
and a newspaper published called the Missouri Inquirer, which was des- 
tined to spread his detestable doctrines. 

In February 1834 Smith jun. began to form an army, dreaming of 
physical conquest. A first presidency was formed. During this year 
the first buddings of “the church” seem to have peeped out. Probably 
too the mind of Smith junior expanded. He formed an army of 150 
Mormons, and marched at their head. In 1835 “a quorum of twelve 
apostles was formed,” Brigham Young, aged thirty-four, being of their 
number. Brigham was appointed the head of the apostolic college, re- 
ceived “the gift of tongues,” and was sent as a missionary to the East. 

The “ gift of tongues” is not the only miracle to which the Mormonites 
lay claim. The heart of the Christian is sad indeed when he reads of 
deeds such as apes might have performed, had they been gifted with a 
greater degree of mental imitativeness. The parody on Christianity is 
too close to be pleasant. In 1836 the Mormonites assembled in the 
schoolroom at Kirtland, and “blessed one another,” when “visions of 
heaven were opened to many.” In April 3d of the same year, “in the 
house of the Lord, the Saviour, Moses, Elias, and Elijah, appeared to Mr. 
Joseph Smith junior, and O. Cowdery, and delivered the keys of the 
several priesthoods, and unlimited power in things temporal and spiritual.” 

It will perhaps be thought unnecessary for us in the limits of our 
article to follow any farther in the reproduction of such blasphemy. In 
1838 Smith junior was forced to escape from mob violence by flight. 
This “mob violence” was then, as it is now, the bane of the United 
States. His army, then and since called the Danite Band, was, however, 
not always ready to bear in a meek spirit the taunts of the “Gentile,” or 
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Christian population, and very naturally replied in kind. Hence it was 
found that the Latter-Day Saints were not the best neighbours in the 
world,—their company was not desirable, their room was. 

During the year 1835 the followers of the Prophet Smith multiplied. 
The gift of tongues having been furnished, a scroll of Egyptian papyrus 
was found, containing the writings of Abraham and Joseph in Egypt, 
which the gifted ones pretended to translate, and with as much success as 
would attend a National schoolboy of six who should try his hand at the Rig 
Veda. But even this does not daunt Captain Burton, although he notices 
the failure in a note. In 1837 the first baptism by immersion was per- 
formed in the river Ribble. In December of the same year the first 
conference of these people was held in England. During the year 1838 
the Saints, attempting political rule and general interference, received a 
reminder by the mob that they had better keep quiet. Joe Smith was 
once or twice arrested, and at the end ofthe year the Saints withdrew into 
Illinois. The usual persecution followed in this state; partly, no doubt, 
from the extraordinary behaviour of the Saints, who, as they believed, and 
were taught to believe, themselves the best people in the world, were not 
likely to be very quiet. In August 1839 Elders Brigham Young and 
C. Kimball went upon a mission to England; and another person, of 
whom one might quote Moliére,—“ Que diable“allait-il faire dans cette 
galere ?” —posted off on a mission to Jerusalem. 

In 1840 Joseph Smith senior, who, like the heavy father in a drama, 
appears to have consented to every thing, and to have blessed his remark- 
able son at the proper place, died. In October the Mormons began to build 
their “city” of Nauvoo, and petitioned the Legislature of Illinois for its 
incorporation. Vulgar people are always people of big words. In any 
other place Nauvoo would have been called a village. With Joe Smith 
and the Americans it at once arose to a “city,” without there being a 
single brick house in it. 

In 1841 the Book of Mormon was “ translated” into English, with all 
its precious blunders and blatant folly, and in the same year it was pub- 
lished. In February, in the same year, the Nauvoo Legion was organ- 
ised, and Smith, a second Moses, was not only lawgiver, but became at 
once its lieutenant-general. The Americans are fond of this rank ; where 
the general was we know not. Brigham Young went again to England, 
whence he returned in July. Mr. Joseph Smith prophesied that the 
“ Saints’ would be driven; to the Rocky Mountains, and, as they were 
generally obnoxious, perhaps it required no prophet to tell them that. To 
“the Rocky Mountains” is simply equivalent to saying out of the king- 
dom, and does not confer much honour on Smith. For instance, the 
Danite Band was a sort of Carbonari or Vehm Gericht in carrying out 
Joe’s orders. ‘The governor set over the Mormons by the state was very 
nearly assassinated in October 42. Mr. Smith was charged with this; 
but it could not be brought home to him, and he protested his innocence 


with the velemence and candour of Tartuffe. In the same year the doc- 
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trine of polygamy, hitherto secret and vehemently denied by the Smith- 
ians, become publicly known. Of course the apostate prophet called in 
the Almighty aid to consecrate his adulteries. To do so was with him a 
familiar use of the weapon. The Deus was continually brought @ machina 
to solemnise an adultery, a rape, or a murder. 

In January 1843 Mr. Smith was acquitted from want of proof, and 
his opponent, the lieutenant-governor, was within a few months “shot in 
the mouth.” In June polygamy was again whispered: this was not 
openly practised, we hear, till 1852. But during the whole time Joseph 
was at his tricks; his mayor was banished because he imitated him in his 
“spiritual wifedom.” In 1844 he was accused by Dr. Foster and others 
of having taken as spiritual wife Mrs. Foster, and, as Smith’s friends 
were stronger tan those of the husband, the former broke the press of the 
paper which published the accusation, and banished the accusers. 

This was the last effort of the Napoleonic rule of Smith. The militia 
turned out to repress mob-violence, and Smith and his brother, who re- 
joiced in the vulgarly cacophonic name of “ Hyrum,” were arrested, the 
former pledging his word for their safety. But on July 27th a body of 
armed Missourians, with blackened faces, burst into the gaol at Carthage, 
and slaughtered Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum; Dr. Richards, 
who was with them, escaped ; a Mr. Taylor, who was left there, was des- 
perately wounded. The rage of the mob was directed against the apos- 
tate Prophet and his brother; when they were slaughtered, they fled. 

There can be ro possible excuse for this murder. Deserving of death 
as the Smiths were—pernicious, restless, adulterous, murderous, indeed, 
capable too, as we have seen, of leading souls astray,—yet the law should 
have been paramount. Like all sin, whether quiet or violent, it proved 
itself a gross mistake. An abler man filled the place of the murdered 
Prophet. The news spread far and wide ; those who had condemned began, 
out of human sympathy, to pity the outlaw: rebel and murderer sprang 
into the saint. Yes, there is no doubt of it; Anglo-Saxons, like the Is- 
raelites, make gods of brutes, and worship calves; and at the frontispiece 
of M. Remy’s volume may be seen portraits of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
with vulgar sensual faces, stiff collars, and high neck-ties, and each with 
the visible glory of God, the nimbus of a saint, round his wicked-looking 
head. ’ 

Such was and is the effect of a stupid interference of the mob. Demos 
is never very wise. In America he is particularly stupid. The religion- 
ists opposed to Smith had often declared that fire from heaven would 
punish his wickedness; they were ready, therefore, to look upon his death 
as a “judgement ;” but if we look upon it in that light, it, like ordinary 
man-pronounced judgments, fails. Smith kept up his character to the 
last. He fired his six-shooter through the half-opened door on his assail- 
ants; wounded three of them; and professed to go to his death as calmly 
and peaceably as a lamb. To Mormon views, he had sealed his faith with 
his blood. He was much more eloquent in his death than in his life; and 
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he left behind him, not a scattered, but a united people,—united by the 
great bond of common hatred and common danger, and led by those who 
knew how to take advantage of their situation and surroundings. 

The Mormon Church, a mixture of the worst elements of Romanism 
and Dissent, throve under persecution. Baptism for the Dead was ad- 
ministered in the Mississippi in 1846 ; and in the same month, January, 
a pioneer swarm left Nauvoo for Council Bluffs. The Mormon exodus 
was determined on, and heroically carried out, under the guidance of 
Brigham Young and others. Herein the behaviour of the Saints was 
worthy of all praise. Starvation, want, fatigue, and every privation, 
were wonderfully and cheerfully endured; and, on July 24th, 1847, 
Brigham Young and the main body of the exiles arrived at the Great 
Salt-Lake Valley, and laid the first foundations of the temple, which is 
not yet built, and consecrated the day as a solemn festival of the Church. 

At this point we shall leave them. We take it for granted that our 
readers know that they have since prospered; that their territory has 
become an independent state of the great (dis-)United States ; that Brig- 
ham Young is president and governor; that the desert is made by their 
industry to blossom like a rose; that they call their river Jordan, their 
city a holy city; that they look to the partition of the States as an ex- 
pected act of Providence,—themselves as a peculiar people, “sealed unto 
the Lord ;” that the Saints are alone to be saved, or, at any rate, like 
Cassio, when drunk, they expect the “lieutenant to be saved before the 
ensign,” they having the first choice; that Brigham Young has his emis- 
saries in every Christian land; that numbers are added every year to 
their fold; and that he has sent forward many wagons and teams to 
meet the fugitives from the great battles in the North now taking place, 
and to gather them into his fold. 

In the mean time the polity of the Mormon Church has become de- 
veloped. Like the Romish Church, that of Joe Smith has not grown 
without time and circumstance. At the beginning, Fourierism, Owenism, 
and Socialism held their parts in it. With them there was to be no poor. 
All were to work. Poverty, as promised in Louis Napoleon’s pamphlet, 
was to be extinguished. In early days, the necessity that every one 
should work did this. There was no lost labour. But at present we find 
that a hierarchy of the most mordant and oppressive kind fills the place 
of the aristocracy; that a theocratic element supplies the want of the 
strongest of despotisms ; that the poor man is as small there as elsewhere; 
that the theory of nose-counting of the multitude is quietly ignored ; that 
a revelation is pretended when every thing élse fails; and in short, so far 
from having realised his vulgar Utopia, the poor misguided wretch, whe- 
ther German, Englander, or Swede, finds that he is spied upon, watched, 
pushed here and there, utilised and made a tool of, and, in short, is held 
as tightly in the clutches of a hierarchical despotism as it is possible for a 
man to be. 

It may be as well for us here, before we refer to the Book of Mormon, 
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of which we shall have little to say, to look at Mormonism as it actually 
stands. The Book of Mormon is written, and for evil ways and evil times 
stands as it is. We must regard it as a clumsy lie. The basis of it, an 
American religious novel by one Solomon Paulding, was well done. Joe 
Smith’s part has been simply to spoil it, to talk of the mariner’s compass 
hundreds of years before it was invented, to fill the book full of blunders 
and anachronisms. But these are really nothing. The eye of faith will 
not see them, that of easy credulity will wink at them. The only way 
to oppose Mormonism with those who have a proclivity that way, is to 
point out its hardships, its dangers, its miseries, its degradation. It has 
plenty of these. It is not a truly successful religion, it is a huge sham. 
It is a bolstered-up lie of large dimensions ; the pen of truth has merely 
to prick it, and the bubble will burst. 

But Captain Burton, who has written the most complete book on the 
matter, has neglected to do this. Like the false prophet Balaam, he has 
gone out, and has blessed, not cursed, these people. Whenever he makes 
an admission to the disfavour of the Mormons, he balances it with a semi- 
denial, or with something in their favour. Yet it must be from this par- 
tial witness that in the cause of truth we extract the antidote to their 
poison. 

To aid the emigrant, no doubt, although our author does not tell us 
that he has received a retaining fee from the Prophet, Captain Burton 
gives, as his first appendix, “‘ An Emigrant’s Itinerary” of the route from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to Great Salt-Lake City. Presuming that the emi- 
grant has reached St. Joseph, a difficult job just now, and has not been 
shot or arrested by American Filibusters, he will then have to join a 
wagon-caravan, and to journey for some twenty-three days, of forty-five 
stages, over prairie, swamp, stream, and waterless desert, for one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-six miles. Hunger, thirst, cold, rheumatism, many 
diseases, and every annoyance and privation, are found in this journey. 
The skeletons of teams of cattle, broken wheels and wagons, mark the 
road ; and here and there a little hillock by the side shows where a poor 
deluded fo»! has ‘fallen and died in his journey from Doubting Castle to 
the domains of Giant Pope Brigham. ‘The pilgrim’s progress is indeed 
full of doubt and misery, which, it is said, slay the young and the old in 
great numbers, the middle-aged and strong alone escaping. 

When our pilgrim shall arrive at the Great Salt-Lake City, he will 
hear the enthusiasts sing with joy, and may be himself elated at the 
changing a bare desert for the appearance of houses. But he will find few. 
The city is very much like that American town to which Mark Tapley 
was decoyed by a Yankee sharper. It exists almost solely on paper. 
A vast plan is laid out, but only nine thousand people, scattered here and 
there, inhabit it. There is no temple. A vulgar but grandiose design 
has been hawked about England, and appears in M. Remy’s book, but it 
is in posse, not in esse. ‘The temple block,” writes Captain Burton, “is 
at present a mere waste. A central excavation, which resembles a large 
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oblong grave, is said by the Gentiles to be the beginning of a baptismal 
font twenty feet deep.” By the way, the vulgar fanatics here show their 
usual folly. What necessity can there be that a font, even for total immer- 
sion, should be twenty feet deep? ‘The south-west corner of the block 
is occupied by a tabernacle, an adobe building 126 feet long, and 64 feet 
wide. It can accommodate 2000 or even 3000; but as the saints come 
in from the country it urgently requires enlarging. The roof is of 
shingles. It has four chimneys, insufficient for ventilation in winter or 
warmth in summer. In this temple on the west side stand the president 
and the twelve apostles ; the “sistern” are separated from the “ brethren” 
when they worship. On the north-west side is the Endowment, here pro- 
nounced ondewment, house, in which the chief Mormon mysteries are 
performed. 

We shall return to these. We have not yet landed the pilgrim. 

We will presume that he has come in for his first service on Sunday. 
He will find himself surrounded with rowdyish youths, rough and ready, 
with bright-hilted pistols, buckskin breeches, red-flannel shirts, half In- 
dian, half alligator, with bowie-knives stuck in dandy sashes. These are 
the jeunesse dorée of the happy valley. Discharged soldiers, heavy me- 
chanics, agricultural labourers, a few German students, farmers, and la- 
bourers, peasants from Scandinavia and Sweden, correspondents and 
editors, rogues, vagabonds, unsuccessful men,—a very colluvies gentium, 
—fill up the public square, and wonder, not with faith, but with “a foolish 
face of praise,” at what Mr. Merryman is going to do. 

The worship of this singular people has been often described. We 
may speak of it as a mixture of vulgar familiarity and rapt adoration, 
cooked up with a certain braggadocio well known amongst American 
Dissenters. ‘There is no grand ceremonial as in the Roman, no decent 
ritual as in the English Church. A platform and a halfmad Mr. Spur- 
geon in his worst taste—and we beg that gentleman’s pardon for here 
comparing him with these fanatics—would “ realise” the idea of Brother 
Brigham and his bishops and preachers. One thing is commendable—the 
worship seems to be one of great cheerfulness, nay, even of merriment; a 
wise regulation, and contrasting brightly with that sombre melancholy 
and very unchristian hue which our lower religionists throw over the 
humanising and cheeringly hopeful faith of Christ. 

M. Remy and Captain Burton both inquired as to the behaviour of 
the emigrant. How does he get on? How do they behave “when the 
humanisation of a voyage, a long journey, and a sense of helplessness, 
caused by a new position, have somewhat mitigated their British bounce 
and self-esteem?’ We have to thank Captain Burton for these words. 
“Pretty well,” replied his informant: “all expect to be at the top of the 
tree at once, and they find themselves in the wrong box ; no man gets 
un here by pushing; he begins at the lowest seat; a new hand is not 
trusted ; he is first sent on a mission, then married, and then allowed to 
rise higher, if he shows himself useful.” This, writes Burton, bore the 
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cachet of truth! Truth, indeed! Useful! how useful? What can it all 
mean? “He is then married.” By whom? to whom? Does the 
governing power choose for him? Yes; truly the meaning of this sen- 
tence sealed with truth is this. The emigrant comes over for our pur- 
pose, not for his own. He is our hee; from time to time we extract 
honey ; we render him our tool: thus he “ becomes useful.” And if not? 

Certain anti-Mormons tell of murders, secret and diabolical outrages, 
rapes, and disorders in the city of the Smithians; not so Captain Burton. 
Prodigious despotism was too successful for him to find any fault with it; 
but he does tell us this: There are not many public police,—not above 
thirty or forty, under a Captain Sharp, a Scotchman. But somehow or 
other Brigham hears of every thing. To this Burton refers the “ excel- 
lent order of the city, which is as safe as St. James’s Square, London.” 
Safe indeed! “Shortly before his arrival two men, named Johnston and 
Broom, Gentiles, who had been notoriously guilty of forgery and horse- 
stealing, were sauntering home one fine evening when they both fell, with 
a bullet to each, accurately placed under the heart-arm. The bodies were 
carried to the court-house, which is the morgue, to be exposed. ‘The 
citizens, when asked if they suspected any one, answered, firstly, they 
did not know; secondly, they did not care. Gentiles hinted”—only 
hinted, pray mark the words—“ that life had been taken by counsel,— 
that is, by the secret orders of Mr. Brigham Young and his Vehm. OQ} 
course it was the merest suspicion.” Why of course? 

These murders are palliated by Burton thus: “This wild, unflinching, 
and uneiring JUSTICE, secret and sudden, is the rod ofiron which protects 
the good!” Of course such is the Burtonian and Smithian theory ; but give 
us, as simple Englishmen with a little British bounce, our old jury sys- 
tem; and do not construe the Habeas-Corpus Act into putting our bodies, 
suddenly and secretly shot, into the morgue! Do not tell us that we are 
notoriously criminals; prove us so, and then punish us. Hurry us not 
off with all our sins. Justice? Great Heaven! What right has any 
traveller to excuse this monstrous deed? How can he dare to accept the 
notorious crimes of these men as proven? Of him the same might have 
been said, had he not made himself “ useful” to the hierarchy. 

“ During my residence at Great Salt-Lake City,” he continues, “ Iam 
not aware that a single murder was committed ;” this double one having 
taken place before he came. He was there some twenty-one days; but we 
may tell Captain Burton that if he had stayed in one of our large villages or 
small towns of the same number of inhabitants (9000, say Woburn, Beds), 
he might have remained there for twenty-one years without hearing of a 
murder. 

We must not pass away from the city without an interview with the 
Prophet Brigham Young, a man of a world-wide celebrity, the only one 
living in this world who is an accredited messenger of God, who has re- 
velations, and sees sights; and whose lightest word is looked upon as a 
heavenly dispensation. The prophet is now sixty years of age; he does 
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not look more than forty-five. ‘I had expected to see a venerable-look- 
ing old man; scarcely a gray thread appears in his hair, which is parted 
on the side, light-coloured, rather thick, and reaches below the ears with a 
half curl, He formerly wore it long. The forehead is somewhat narrow, 
the eyebrows thin, the eyes between gray and blue, with a calm, composed, 
and somewhat reserved expression. A slight droop in the left lid made 
me think he had suffered from paralysis. I afterwards heard that the 
ptosis is the result of a neuralgia which has for some time tormented 
him. For this reason he covers his head, except when he gives audience 
or at tabernacle. The nose, which is sharp and somewhat tine-pointed, is 
bent to the left ; the lips close, like the New Englander’s ; the teeth, especi- 
ally of the under-jaw, imperfect. The cheeks are fleshy, the chin some- 
what peaked, and the face clean shaven, except under the jaws, where the 
beard is allowed to grow. The figure is somewhat large, broad-shouldered, 
and stooping when standing. His dress, all gray homespun, save cravat 
and waistcoat, was neat and plain as a Quaker’s. His coat and pantaloons 
baggy, of antique cut, buttons black. A necktie, of black silk with a large 
bow, was loosely tied round a starchless collar, which turned down of its 
own accord. The waistcoat of black satin buttoned nearly to the neck, a 
plain gold chain was passed into the pocket. His boots were Wellingtons 
of American make.” He is a well-preserved man, in fact, which is by 
some attributed to his habit of sleeping in solitude. He impresses a 
stranger with a certain sense of power; with his people his word is law. 
His manners are calm, and cold in fact, like his face, somewhat bloodless. 

As this portrait is painted by one who evidently sees cause to admire 
a successful despot, we may ask our readers how they like it. Brigham 
has, indeed, in his entowrage men of great capacity, is himself clever and 
cunning, and rules over subservient gulls. We need not, therefore, attri- 
bute any great talent to him. He can have little conscientiousness or 
veneration ; his addresses are familiar, humorous, and occasionally very 
sarcastic ; like a cat’s claw, he can conceal his weapons till, by a sudden 
dart he can use them to effect. His portrait, which has recently been 
engraved in our London News, impresses one with an idea of simple vul- 
garity ; this of course would be in his favour ; he is quite one with and one 
of his own followers and emigrants. 

Brigham is fond of dancing: he seldom shows himself but at a select. 
dance, the tickets to which—hear it, ye who emigrate for equality, cost in 
that primitive country two pounds, an equivalent to a twenty-guinea 
ticket here! He is also partial to picnics with a few select wives and fol- 
lowers. He is cautious, well-surrounded and well-armed, with the very 
costliest and safest of revolvers. 

Our space will now only serve us to say some little on the very core of 
this corrupt matter, polygamy. Captain Burton, whose great fault seems 
that, being tired of all creeds, and quite ready to accept that nearest at 
hand, tells us that three-fourths of the world are polygamists, and evi- 
dently likes the institution, He has not told us that the polygamists are 
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the basest and least humanised of all, and we quarrel with his assertions. 
Be it as it may, polygamy is the one subject of discussion at Utah, and 
many women are so subdued that they absolutely defend it. Emma, the 
wife of Joe Smith, never would submit to it, although Joe pretended to 
revelations. After his death she married a Gentile, and was formally 
cut off from the Saints. M. Remy and others found the women miser- 
able, low, dull, and with the look of a beaten dog. The man becomes 
a Pope, the woman his slave. Hitherto the female sex is not denied 
education, but the time will come when polygamy will bear its results, 
and, from being the helpmeet of man, woman will sink to his serf. 
Brigham Young has from fifteen to sixty wives: travellers’ tales vary. 
Certainly he has very many. ‘There are many ways of marrying a 
woman spiritually, and “sealing” and marrying for the dead ; but all 
ways meet in the common centre of a common passion, and cannot 
be discussed here. One thing is certain, there is no love there. Ro- 
mantic young women may be here assured that in Mormondom love, 
“that choice egotism of the heart,” says Burton, is destroyed. There can 
be no tender tie where one, two, three, or fifty may share it. The first 
wife is always the head of the flock,—the sultana, no more. Brigham 
Young ridicules a man’s love for his wife; would act of his own accord 
only. Petticoat government is unknown. 

The children take their mother’s name before that of their father— 
thus “had I married three ladies,” says our author, “my child by Miss 
Jones would be Jones Burton; by Miss Brown, Brown Burton; by Miss 
Smith, Smith Burton, and so on,—and are generally disagreeable, un- 
taught, and carelessly bred. In this they perhaps do not differ much from 
the children of most colonists, especially ;of the Americans. Burton 
has inserted in an appendix a long letter, said to be written by Mrs. Be- 
linda Pratt, in favour of polygamy. It is feeble and inconclusive. It 
would be better, if we must eliminate religion, to appeal to physiologists, 
such as M. Quatrefages, who, in his recent book on the unity of mankind, 
shows that polygamy is contrary to nature, and greatly arrests population. 
Paley had long ago perceived this, and stated it; but Burton’s Eastern 
experience gives him a bias in favour of it. 

We had intended to have spoken of the misery of the women, of Mor- 
mon mysteries, of baptism, of their publications, and some other points ; 
but we find that we cannot do so here. We must take leave of Captain 
Burton’s well-written and scholarly book, expressing our great regret at 
his bias, antagonism to instituted authorities, his worship of novelty and 
success, and his own utter want of faith. What this accomplished tra- 
veller has said in favour of the Mormons, he has been consistent enough 
to say of the Arabs and Moslem. ‘Therein lies our regret. Hither the 
Mormons are very bad people, who dare to contravene the orders of the 
Church of Christ, and who take His name to cover their sins and adulteries, 
or they are, what they say they are, the saints of God. Captain Burton 
has summed up in favour of the latter, at any rate has covered their sins 
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and paraded their virtues with the gaiety of a materialist Athenian in the 
days of St. Paul. This carelessness, or easy morality, is the only fault in 
an otherwise excellent book, which has already reached the honours of a 
second edition. 

To conclude, we may add that Mormonism has still an active propa- 
ganda, and, under the delusive title of “ Latter-day Saints,” six places of 
worship in London. Every three months a tribe of emigrants, picked up 
from our most ignorant classes, is drafted to America, in search of the land 
which flows with milk and honey. To these people we may address our last 
words. Before they go, let us hear what they gain and what they lose. 

They lose a land in which any man of active habits, not a born fool, 
may rise, like Stephenson, Watt, or Cubitt, to the top of the tree; where 
liberty is carried to the extreme verge; where safety and protection are 
guaranteed ;—a land which is at the same time the glory and the wonder 
of the world, and in which the working-man may have his choice of a 
dozen colonies, each with greater advantages. 

They arrive at a barren desert, which is tickled by constant work into 
fertility, where they are placed under surveillance, sent away by orders, 
are taxed, polled, and worked; where they are no longer masters, but slaves; 
where life is shorter than at home, and death, especially to a free speaker, 
very sudden and awful. ‘They undergo all kinds of hardships; and once 
caught, they cannot escape. They leave finally the true faith of Christ 
for that of one who, by a later dispensation, claims to be above Christ. 


They render themselves partners in the guilt of the chief rogue and of all 
about him; they plunge their offspring in guilt ; and their only advantage 
is, that they can indulge with some countenance in a gross and sensual sin, 
of which in a few years they must grow disgusted and ashamed, and which, 
as we see with the Turks, thoroughly enervates and wears out both indi- 
viduals and nations, and, sooner or later, carries its own dire punishment 
with it. 
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A feart Struggle. 


A Tate 1n Two Parrs. 





Part THE SECOND. 
“My father shall know all,” I said to myself, when the first agony of 
grief was over. 

But when we met at the breakfast-table next morning, courage failed 
me. I knew my father’s violent disposition far too well to venture further 
in the course which I had marked out for myself. A storm in a tea-cup, 
thanks to my mother’s docility and my father’s temper, was a storm indeed. 
The quiet submission of the lady of the household only served to aggravate 
the violence of its lord, when his hot blood was aroused. No, the secret 
that stirred in my heart like a snake must be hidden yet a while. I 
would take time to think and act. 

Disguise it as I might from my own heart, I loved the minister, and 
I loved him none the less because I pitied his unfortunate brother ; I was 
in a painful dilemma. Apart from the circumstances which made a con- 
nexion with Mr. Macbraith unfilial, I could not help feeling that I was 
staking my happiness on a dangerous hazard. A gloomy morbid cloud, 
unfavourable to the growth of domestic happiness, and fatal to a woman’s 
peace, hung about the lives of the two men with whom I had become so 
suddenly and strangely associated. I feared the minister in his dark 
moods more than I feared his brother in his wild moods. He was high- 
principled, but headstrong and passionate; and I fancied that he loved 
me more than he dared or cared to confess. 

With my father, so far as his position in relation to Mr. Macbraith 
was concerned, I had little sympathy. I never for a moment doubted the 
truth of the dark story I had heard that night in the Manse. 

I did not venture out of doors for some days, for I felt quite worn 
out with anxiety. My brain was overwrought, my heart ached. The 
gloomy fretful cloud on the face of my mother, who dared not expose 
my position, provoked and tortured me; when our eyes met, there was 
cuhning in mine and spleenful reproach in hers. 

The first day I ventured out of doors, I wandered involuntarily over 
the marshes to Rab Gibson’s Dyke. It was a gloomy morning ; the sky 
was dark and cloudy and threatened rain. The marshy ground was 
covered by a thin yellow mist, in the midst of which one stray sickly sun- 
beam went and came fitfully. Close by the Dyke, I came suddenly upon 
the minister. He was pacing up and down, with a book in his hand; but 
T could see that his thoughts did not follow the printed page. When he 
glanced up and saw me, the blood on his stern face flushed from red-heat 
to white-heat. I recoiled, half frightened, with a beating heart. He 
closed his book quietly and came towards me. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he exclaimed quietly. 
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“Waiting for me, sir,” I murmured, with an appealing look. 

“Yes, madam. I knew you must venture out sooner or later, and I 
was sure that instinct would lead you to this spot. I have consequently 
made this place my study for the last few mornings.” 

I stood still, very pale, with my eyes bent upon the ground, and re. 
turned no answer. 

“T desire, madam, to apologise for my brother’s violence, and for my 
own words spoken in the heat of passion.” 

He spoke bitterly, not humbly, and there was a sneer on his face as he 
spoke. I felt roused. 

“Your brother,” I said, “is dangerous, and ought not to be suffered 
to go at large.” 

He frowned grimly. He looked very strange in his large eccentric 
cloak and Guy-Fawkes hat; he seemed like some ghost of a time and a 
society long before departed. 

“ Miss Jessie Hayman, my brother is dearer to me than life itself, and 
I have sworn to do my duty by him. Whilst I am able to protect him, 
he shall never enter an asylum. Shall I add, that you should be the last 
woman in the world to make such a proposal.” 

“‘Spare your taunts, Mr. Macbraith. Ifthe account you gave me be 
true—” 

“ Tf it be true!’ he cried fiercely. “Do you doubt it? Look into 
your father’s face, as you tell him what I have told you, and then doubt 
it. Enough of this. You have been put to unnecessary pain; but we 
also have suffered. Good morning. I have said all I came to say, and 
will now leave you.” 

He turned on his heel and moved away. My blood rushed up hotly 
to my face and ears, my head swam. I felt wild and reckless in my 
passion. I would sacrifice all for this dark, moody man, who towered so 
far above me by virtue of his stern strength. 

“Mr. Macbraith!” I cried unaware. 

He turned with a softer look, half pity, half surprise. 

“Have you a heart? Have you any pity? Can you perceive the 
bitterness of my position ?” 

“T have pity, Miss Jessie ; and I pity you. God forgive me !” 

The man was a mystery to me. His outer mood changed from storm 
to calm, as if obeying the motions of an uncontrollable soul. As he spoke, 
his dark face looked inexpressibly beautiful in its softening charity. Could 
he, then, be wicked and desperate? The soft look conquered me, and I 
burst into tears. He did not move. 

“We live in a hard world, young lady,” he said gently ; “and blessed 
are those that are able to weep. There is no sorrow without sin; and sin 
scorches tle sweet tears out of us. Farewell!” 

“Stop!” I cried hysterically. 

He turned with a strange look of wonder, and made a sudden step 
towards me. 
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“Oh, have pity! have pity!” Icried. “I love you!” 

Joy, like a sunbeam, fell luminously on his face, as he caught me in 
his arms with a cry. 

“T thought so; I hoped so,” he exclaimed, clasping me in his strong 
arms. “It is enough. God forgive me if I sin, dear girl; but I have 
not courage to give youup. Iam a coward, I say; but for your sake, 
Jessie, I will sacrifice all.” 

I shuddered, in spite of myself, at the confession I had made in my 
excitement. I was blind with tears as I struggled to escape from his 
embrace. 

“Let me go,” I cried; “if you love me, let me go. I was mad.” 

“ Jessie !” 

In an instant he released me. Drawing back a few feet, he stood 
looking at me calmly and quietly. But I did not move from the spot. 
Sadly and nervously I returned his gaze. He approached with bent head, 
and took my hand. 

“Do you, then, wish to recall the words spoken to me a few moments 
ago ?” 

* T made no reply. 

“T insist upon an answer,” he cried. “ Were you trifling with me ?” 

“T was not,” I answered firmly, compressing my teeth and lips to 
keep my courage up. 

“Thanks, thanks! I am to believe that you love me, Jessie?” 

“Yon.” 

“Perhaps I err in thanking Heaven that it is so. I do err, if the 
love I bear you be a sinful one; but let us pray that it is not so. What 
if Fate were to accomplish her ends by your means, and to accomplish 
them gently ?” 

I bowed my head and said nothing. His eyes were fixed on mine 
with a strange fascinating gaze. 

“ And you will marry me, Jessie? You will be mine, dear girl, will 
you not ?” 

I trembled in spite of myself; for I saw my father’s wrothful face 
and heard my mother’s chiding voice. Whither did my duty urge me? 
and would either path lead to peace and happiness ? 

“You hesitate,” he exclaimed, watching me keenly. “I perceive 
your doubts, and they are important ones. Yet, be assured, your 
marriage with me may or may not cause unpleasantness at first; but 
it will eventually produce much good. Remember, Jessie, that by 
marrying me you may atone for great and fearful crime!” 

“Do not name it!” I cried, with a shudder. 

“T will not. You will marry me sooner or later, Jessie?” 

“Sooner or later, yes.” 

He caught me in his arms, and, pressing me closely to his bosom, 
kissed me tenderly. The morning grew darker and darker around us as 
he took my arm, and we walked slowly side by side by the path over 
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the marshes. There was a storm brewing; but we thought only of the 
storm within, and heeded not. Side by side we walked under the clouds 
and through the mists. His face was turned to mine, and it wore a glow 
that might have been triumph and might have been affection; but in the 
eyes a deep indescribable tenderness, or such it seemed to be, lingered, 
lingered like the soft halo round a star when it is fading. Both were silent. 
Our thoughts were too terribly beautiful for utterance. My pulses throbbed 
thickly with pain and fear that were almost happiness. I could have died 
for the love of that man, if need be, then and there. The growing clouds, 
the floating mists, the silver glamour around the far-distant mountains, 
the solitude of the marshes, were portions of a strange dream, in which 
I seemed to lose all consciousness of individual being. Never before had 
I experienced such profound emotion. Yet never, I believe, was my emotion 
less apparent. We went into no visible raptures; we made no ostentatious 
display of our love for one another. Our souls mingled in the dreadful 
silence of their hope. ‘This silence was at last broken by the minister. 

“ Jessie,” he said with asad smile, drawing me close to him, and look- 
ing bravely into my eyes,—“ Jessie, does it occur to you that ours is a 
very strange wooing ?” 

I looked into his face inquiringly. 

“For myself,” he continued, “I am unaccustomed to strong demon- 
strations; but I am seventeen years older than you, dear girl, and that 
fact may account for my seeming apathy. To you, however, who are 
young and ignorant of the world, I must seem sadly cold and dull. Tell 
me, Jessie, are you not a little romantic ?” 

“‘ Not at all,” was the reply. But he looked incredulous. 

“That you are not a novel-reader I am already aware; and I am also 
aware that you are free from those foolish heroic notions which so often 
mislead young women. Perhaps you interpreted my question too nar- 
rowly. Your romance, if you have any, only assumes a sacrificial form. 
Perhaps you have exaggerated notions as to the self-sacrifice and resig- 
nation necessary to your sex ?” 

“T think not, Richard.” 

He started, colouring slightly. It was the first time that I had ven- 
tured to call him by his Christian name. He immediately recovered 
himself, and gave a light laugh. 

“Don’t think me rude,” he observed. “It is the first time since I 
was a boy that a woman has called me by my Christian name, and the 
word sounded odd in my ear. You are right, Jessie; you only exert 
your privilege.” 

“Does the freedom offend you?” I asked, with timid coldness. 

“No!” he exclaimed, with a burst of joy. 

The gleam passed from his face, and he fell into a reverie, from which 
I, myself full of matter for reflection, did not venture to disturb him. 
But the clouds increased and darkened, and I at last said, “ Let us turn 
now, or they will miss me at home.” 
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He turned without a word. 

“We shali have a storm soon,” he observed, calmly looking up, after 
@ pause. 

As he spoke, there was a far-distant sound of harsh voices above us, 
and the air seemed to vibrate with the echo. We hurried on. There 
was a bright broad flash, which almost blinded us; and a minute after- 
wards the thunder groaned terribly, like one of the fallen Titans in pain. 
He stopped me suddenly. 

“ Storm, storm!” he said, in a deep low voice. “That has been my 
life ever since I can remember; but yonder clouds throw secure darkness 
over my love for you, and harmonise with the beatings of my heart. Or 
are they, as I fear, a threat—a warning? DoJ sin in loving one who, by 
virtue of her birth, is part of my brother’s wrong? Do I forfeit my duty 
to my brother by loving you? Jessie, Jessie, answer,—is it so?” 

“ Richard !” I exclaimed imploringly. 

He pressed his lips close to mine, and kissed me passionately. 

“T love you, I love you,” he murmured without his usual stern- 
ness. 

“If you indeed love me, Richard,—if you love me as you say,—why 
this dreadful struggle? Is it not written that love is all-sufficient, that 
it heals all wounds, that it is all in all to each,—holy, holy? Oh, Richard 
dear, if you love me, think that this love is a sacred trust that Heaven 
has given you; doubt it not, doubt it not, and all will be well. ‘True, 
true love is always right; it cannot err, it cannot stain or injure any one 
of God’s creatures.” 

As I finished the sentence a flash of lightning lit up our faces, and 
both, I felt, were full of truthful love. I was violently agitated. Had 
I spoken like a selfish woman, or like a heroine? Enough that he was 
satisfied ; for brightness lingered on his face, even when the lightning- 
flash had died away. 

“You are wiser and better than I. Blessings upon your true heart, 
my darling! Pity me, comfort me. Iam a minister of the Gospel; but 
there is a darkness on me. Be my teacher.” 

“ Richard !” 

Again that trembling appealing cry, which sprang out of the yearn- 
ing of my heart. 

“T am only a poor weak girl ; but, oh, I love you dearly; and, for 
better for worse, I will be your true and constant wife.” 

The joy of that moment! We forgot the lightning and the thunder, 
the fierce paraphernalia of the soul, and stood gazing at each other in our 
great and strange love,—a love that was never, never to die, even when 
“death did us part.” 

“ Jessie,” he cried, “it would be glorious to die now !” 

The lightning sprang out from heaven like a fiery sword, rebuking 
him. We now hurried on. 

“To die,” I said, “is less noble than to live. If we have loads to 
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bear, Richard, love will give us strength to endure; but let us not yield 
till we are crushed by a load that it is beyond our power to carry further.” 

We were now in the immediate neighbourhood of our house; I trem- 
bled, not at the storm. 

“Are you afraid, dear girl,” said the minister, tenderly. “Nay, be 
assured by your own sweet philosophy. Love defies all elements, and is 
its own talisman against all earthly ills.” 

But the clouds now broke, and the rain fell down in torrents, drench- 
ing us to the skin in a moment, and putting an abrupt conclusion to the 
passionate poetical speech. With the gallantry of a younger man, and, 
in spite of my remonstrances, he took off his great cloak and flang it over 
my shoulders. I begged him to proceed with me no further; but he was 
excited, and paid no attention to my remonstrances. We hurried along, 
side by side, and at last we halted before my father’s gate. 

We were concealed from the eyes of any inmates of the house by the 
thick trees in the garden. He hurriedly pressed his lips to mine, and 
murmured in my ear, “If possible, be at the Manse this evening. Nay, 
you can trust me, and I have much to say to you.” 

With a passionate farewell, he left me. Quite bewildered, I ran im- 
mediately into the house. 

Soaked to the skin, I was hurrying up-stairs, when I met my father, 
who had only just arisen. I hardly noticed him in my agitation, and I 
was passing him with a quiet morning greeting, when he touched me on 
the shoulder, and commanded me to stop. I stopped, lifting my eyes 
timidly to his face. To my surprise, he frowned, turned alternately red 
and pale, and seemed violently agitated. I trembled for the first time, 
fearful lest he had discovered miy secret. 

“‘ Where have you been, child?” he asked impatiently, with a glance 
of great suspicion. 

I told the truth, not the whole truth. 

“T was out for a walk, papa, and was caught in the rain.” 

He was not satisfied. ‘Change your clothes,” he said with quiet 
rage, “and come to me immediately in the study.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

Once in my bed-room, I forgot my bodily plight, and threw myselfdown 
upon the bed. Surely, surely, never was there girl more unlucky than I. 
The course of my true love ran rough as a torrent in a Highland glen; 
now it wavered to the right, now to the left ; but all the time it was un- 
consciously precipitating itself into irretrievable action. Had my reason 
convinced me that my love was wrong and unholy, I might have immo- 
lated this first affection on the cold altar of my home; but I was far from 
convinced either that I loved sinfully, or that the man I loved was in 
error. I had a girlish notion that for him one loves it is our duty to 
sacrifice even home and its claims; and I held true feminine love to be 
an even more holy sentiment than filial duty. That my own passion was 
pure in its essence I felt convinced ; I loved with an undivided heart, 
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and had no obvious selfish motive to gratify by being undutiful. What 
course, then, was it my privilege, my necessity, to adopt? To face my 
father’s wrath with a pure conscience, and to act in direct opposition to 
my father’s will; or to yield implicit obedience to the letter of the house- 
hold law, and so to sacrifice all my hopes of mortal love. The struggle 
was a hard one, a bitter, bitter “heart-struggle.” Then I recollected 
the arguments of the minister. Were they admissible, or were they 
simply the sophisms of a clever mind? Was it possible that, by throw- 
ing off parental control, and consenting to the proposed marriage, I might 
heal the breach made by sin long before, or avert calamity from the head 
of my father, or save my lover from the horrors of a life unbecoming the 
duties of a Christian minister? ‘ Proposed marriage!’ why, had I not 
sworn to be the wife of Mr. Macbraith, and had I not encouraged him to 
believe that he had won my heart? and would it not be incalculably 
sinful to break the vow I had made, and to deprive him, not only of my 
love, but of his confidence in my womanly integrity? Heaven, I re- 
flected, would punish me sorely if I showed myself insincere, if I seemed 
unfaithful. For a plain girl to assume the privilege of a coquette was 
beyond measure contemptible; and I should despise myself if I laid my- 
self open to the imputation of trifling with a gentleman’s feelings. As I 
have said, I did not doubt for a moment the truth of the story I had 
heard in the Manse; for I knew my father’s temper, and had once or 
twice heard unpleasant rumours concerning his past life. 

While I lay, with my head upon a pillow, bathed in tears, the light- 
ning was dying with sudden gleams, and the thunder was growing more 
distant every moment. The fitful sobbing of the rain on the window- 
pane rang in my ears, and the room swam round and round me like a 
chamber of whirling darkness. By and by I felt stronger and better ; 
and by this time I had determined that my next conversation with my 
father should decide my fate once for all. I arose to my feet. I was 
now satisfied that my fate hung in the balance, and I could wait for the 
result with patience. 

Almost unconsciously I walked to the looking-glass. I was wonder- 
ing what Mr. Macbraith could see in such an insignificant face and per- 
son as mine. I started back aghast. It was not the pale plain face, with 
the hard lines about the mouth; the slight figure undeveloped in its frail 
girlhood ; the timid awkward attitude of the limbs, or the fixed implor- 
ing look of the eye,—it was none of these things, all of which were suf- 
ficiently familiar, which appalled me. Over my wet and dripping shoul- 
ders, down to my soaked feet, I still woré the cloak of the minister! In 
ny haste, in my blindness of love, I had forgotten to return the cloak to 
its owner; and there it lay, when I flung it off, as a witness to my diso- 
bedience. I now fully appreciated the meaning of my father’s strange 
manner. He had perceived the cloak, and had identified it as that worn 
by the minister, with whose person he was familiar. 

Perhaps it was as well that my love no longer assumed the character 
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of an odious secret, and that I should be kept no longer in suspense. The 
necessity for immediate courage recalled me to myself. I made the 
necessary changes in my attire, and prepared to go down below. When 
I was ready, I looked into the glass again. Again the pale plain face, 
but now it wore a quiet glow of resolution. With trembling heart, I 
descended the staircase and knocked at the study-door. ‘Come in,” 
said my father’s voice, and I entered. Papa was seated at his desk, 
making a pretence to write; but he was a poor actor, and I saw through 
him. I waited for some minutes in great suspense, until, looking up, 
he made a sudden exclamation. 

“Jessie Hayman,” he cried, with an angry movement, “ this is most 
cruel, most unnatural !” 

“What, papa ?” 

“ Pooh! don’t attempt to misunderstand me. I’m speaking of your 
conduct. You are directly opposing my wishes; you have dared to act 
in opposition to my express desire; you are holding communication with 
a scoundrel and a blackguard.” 

“ Papa!” 

“T’m speaking of that villain Macbraith, who ought to be hung; 
yes, hung, and who hates me, and is my worst enemy. I’ve suspected 
you for some time; now I am convinced of your wickedness. That 
cloak !” 

Mean-spirited for the moment, I tried to describe the affair as an acci- 
dental meeting, and a simple courtesy. ’ 

“Do you take me for an idiot ?” exclaimed papa, rising. ‘“ Now be 
candid, and it will be the better for you. You know this man ?” 

“T do.” 

“He has been paying you attentions ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“ You—hum—love him ?” 

“T do.” 

“And you dare, with that confession on your lips, to sit at my 
table, and call yourself my daughter. Henceforth undeceive yourself. 
You're no daughter of mine, and my house is not for the friends of my 
enemies. I renounce you. I'll have nothing more to do with you; go 
to your lover, sponge no longer on me and mine. You hear me?” 

“To, 

I spoke quite calmly, although a storm raged within. Papa paused, 
flashing fire, and seemed astounded at my coolness and audacity. They 
seemed to take his breath away with surprise. He grew darker and 
uneasier. 

“ You—ha—don’t mean to say that you’ve any real liking for this 
fellow ?” 

I moved to him, and took his hand. 

“‘Hear me, papa. Do not judge me harshly, for you know my affec- 
tion for you. I love Mr. Macbraith; I have struggled hard against the 
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feeling, but I love him dearly, better even than my own happiness. Do 
not turn away, but have pity. I do not, cannot believe that he is a bad 
man; I-prefer thinking that you are mistaken in him, and that my love 
may in time reconcile you to one another. I know all. I believe that 
I may blot out a portion of the past by disobeyingy ou in this mat- 
ter.” 

He turned pale and seemed frightened, but he recovered himself. 

“So!” he murmured between his teeth. ‘ He has been libelling me 
to my own flesh and blood; inventing lies to throw a stain on my good 
name, and turning my daughter's heart against me. I thought so.” 

“Not so. I beseech you, do not believe that it isso! Mr. Macbraith 
is anxious, deeply anxious, that what is done should be set right again, 
and that he should enable you to meet him on friendly terms. His bro- 
ther—” 

“Ha! what of him ?” cried papa, with a scared look. 

“ His brother has lost that which it is in the power of no man to re- 
store—his reason; but something may yet be done for him by careful 
love and tenderness. That should be my task.” 

“Where is this brother you speak of ?” 

“Here, at the Manse, a harmless lunatic.” 

“What! I must inquire into this. Insane, and suffered to go at 
large ; the nuisance is insufferable, and I shall at once petition the autho- 
rities. While he is free, none of our lives are safe.” 

I trembled in spite of myself. The minister’s tenderest point was 
that piteous love for his half-witted brother, and any attack in that 
quarter might lead to terrible results. I trembled now for my father. 

“Surely, papa, you would not have this unfortunate man consigned 
to an asylum ?” 

“Wouldn’t I?” he exclaimed, with dark malignity. “Why not? 
Hundreds of better men than he have to put up with the cell and the strait- 
waistcoat ; and why not him? Whois he that he is to put the whole neigh- 
bourhood in jeopardy? Oh, this comes of the minister’s fine teaching. He 
has been telling you a lot of lying stories about me, and you believe him. 
Never mind. I'll be revenged upon him; I’ll show him the end of all 
his fine plots and counter-plots ; he shall smart for it.” 

Papa had grown very nervous; and he spoke without his usual air 
of arbitrary decision. I cannot hardly tell whether I felt pleased or sor- 
rowful, but I was convinced now that I had heard the whole truth from 
my lover. 

“ Now, look here, girl. If you want to marry this seamp, my deadly 
enemy, marry him. J sha’n’t attempt to prevent you; you may marry 
both him and his brother, if you like. But don’t expect any help from 
me or mine when he casts you off. Marry him, I say; try the experi- 
ment, and blame yourself if it fails. Go!” 

I was moving towards the door, quite at a loss what to say or do, 
when he cried, “Stop!” Then I flung myself at his feet. 
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“Oh, papa, dear papa, do not judge hastily in this matter. Give us 
time, and all will be well. Mr. Macbraith is not the wretch you esteem 
him. I love him, papa. He is dear to me as life itself; and I know 
him to be true and noble.” 

I was weeping now, but my father only grew sterner on seeing my 
weakness, He pushed me from him. 

“T will wait months, years, any number of years; only say that you 
will listen to us, when we attempt to reconcile right and wrong in the end. 
For I love him, papa, I love him so dearly.” 

He seemed to perceive an advantage; for his face assumed a cunning 
look, as he said, with assumed carelessness, 

“Pooh! the nonsensical ravings of a girl. Once and for all, I don’t 
comprehend this stuff ; it’s all unintelligible acting. Youhear me. Either 
renounce this man, or—” 

“Papa, I cannot.” 

“Very well,” he cried fiercely. “I am satisfied. Listen, though, 
for one moment, lest you rush to too hasty a conclusion. In the first 
place, girl, you’re not a beauty; your face would not recommend you to 
any man, or number of men. I say this without prejudice, although you 
are my daughter. Very well, then. It’s obvious enough that Macbraith 
hasn’t fallen in love with your face; and the most probable conclusion is, 
that he hasn’t fallen in love with you at all.” 

I smiled unaware, a sad smile of utter doubt. 

“Oh, you may smile, but don’t be too sure, young lady. If you were 
a beauty, I might believe he cared for you, for I know his liking for 
pretty faces. As matters stand, however, I have given my opinion. 
What then? Macbraith owes me a grudge, and he is the man to gratify 
it. He sees you, perceives you’re a fool, and hopes to gain his ends by 
your means. His object therefore is to break your heart, or worse, in 
the hopes of injuring your father ; and as for marrying you, the man 
knows better than that. He’s mistaken, though, in thinking that he can 
harm me in that way. You’re a woman, and if you like to go to the 
devil with your eyes open, I sha’n’t break my heart. Qo; I am busy.” 

I rushed from the room. Outside the door I met mamma, who had 
evidently been eavesdropping. She was going to speak; but, pale and 
wild, I pushed past her, and went up to my room. I locked the dcor, 
and lay down on the bed. 

Oh, those cruel words, his last words! They ate into my brain like 
burning fire, and buried themselves there; they cut into my heart like 
sharp steel, and blinded me with excess of pain. Do what I could, I 
could not deprive them of their terrible significance. They seemed so 
plausible, so horribly probable. My only vulnerable point had been 
assailed, and I was left without the means of resistance. Could it be true 
that Macbraith was indeed the villian papa had described, and that he 
was endeavouring to accomplish his revenge by means of my misery or 
my dishonour? Oh, no, no, no! He was far too noble and true for that. 
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Yet how true it was that I was without those attractions which win the 
hearts of men; and how suddenly had the minister seemed to become my 
admirer! Then I thought of the man’s dark moods, full of fierce wrath 
and doubt, of his great wrong’, ever present before him in the flesh, and 
of his threats. Confident as I was of the integrity of my resolutions, I 
was @ young girl, ignorant of the world, easily deceived; and I felt that 
it would be easy for a man of the world to blind and mislead me on a 
subject so imminently attractive as that of love. I was now profoundly 
miserable, and more bewildered than ever. I could not shake off the dark 
doubt that I was in danger. Again, if Macbraith were indeed a villain, 
and I were to yield to him, how trebly bitter and sinful would appear my 
disregard of filial duty and obedience! My father’s wrath would then 
appear just, albeit a little headstrong. He had warned me, he had ex- 
posed the man, and had done all obstinacy can bring itself to do in order 
to avert the catastrophe. Oh, my bitter, bitter heart struggle! 

Are we women generally sharper-sighted than the other sex? or do 
we take too wide a scope of men and things to see aught clearly? We 
are blamed for brooding over finical detail. No complaint is more plausible 
or more unjust ; for even in the estimate of each other’s dresses we always 
generalise. A wise thinker, a chivalric admirer of women, once argued 
to me that women, from that delicacy of organisation which extends from 
their noblest sentiment to the remotest fibre of their body, were enabled 
to grasp and appreciate the very loftiest ideal of the male sex, while they 
were perfectly unable to sound the depths of vileness and meanness of 
which a strong man, less delicately organised, is capable. Thus it would 
follow that women are apt to put the finest construction on the actions of 
a man, however base. Certain it is that women are seldom capable of a 
depth of error fully equal to man’s capacity for evil until they have fallen 
to that stage when the female body has Jost all its finer organism, and is 
reft of that delicate physical harmony which, from time immemorial, has 
coloured the esthetics of manners and society. 

Did I hold the nobility of Mr. Macbraith at too high a value? Was 
mine merely a girlish enthusiasm? Was I blinded by the compliment of 
so superior a man’s esteem? ‘These were the questions I had to answer. 
I can answer some of them now in three little words. I loved him, really 
loved him. 

By and by mamma brought me up a cup of tea, which I drank care- 
lessly. She was really scared by my pale face and wild manner, and had 
not courage to lament in her usual weakly way. She kissed me with a 
few consoling words, and then left me. I was glad to be alone. I lay 
in a half-stunned state, with a humming in my ears as of distant voices. 
I seemed to grow quite stupid with my grief. Then I seemed to fall into 
a swoon, and to forget every thing. 

That day passed. I did not go to the Manse in the evening; I was 
too ill to leave home, and I feared the consequences of another scene. I 
returned the cloak by one of the servants. At breakfast the next morn- 
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ing papa’s manner towards me was unusually kind. He chatted in a 
most lively way on all sorts of subjects; but I was too dull to follow 
him. He evidently thought that I had yielded to his persuasions, and 
discarded what he simply esteemed my girl’s folly. He was mistaken. 

I was still far from a decision, and the struggle of my heart was still 
going on within. Three days expired, and I had not passed the thresh- 
old of the house. I could not summon up courage to meet my lover. I 
would wait for a space, and in the mean time trust to chance. 

On the evening of the fourth day I was sewing in the sitting-room, 
when I heard voices in the direction of papa’s study. They were men’s 
voices, and one seemed raised in angry altercation. Surprised, I listened 
attentively. Something in the sound frightened me, and I was soon con- 
vinced that I had cause to fear. One of the voices I heard was my fa- 
ther’s, the other was that of the Rev. Mr. Macbraith. I threw down 
my sewing, and crept noiselessly across the lobby. At the study-door, 
which was on the latch, I halted. 

“Edward Hayman, let bygones be bygones,” said my lover, in low 
measured accents. “I came here to-night to wipe out the remembrance 
of all that is past. I have told you that I love your daughter.” 

My father laughed. 

“JT dare say!” he replied. “This is not the first time I have heard 
the story. Well, sir?” 

“T have nothing more to say. For form’s sake I have come here 
to ask her hand—a hand which she has already promised to give me; 
and it is for her sake that I have sacrificed my pride in so doing. Con- 
sent to our union, and I may take the consent as an equivalent for atone- 
ment. I am willing so far to cancel our wrongs.” 

“Bah! I know you, Macbraith.” 

“Do you, then, refuse me the hand of your daughter ?” 

- “T have nothing to say to you; let that suffice. I believe that you 
have already heard my opinion on the subject. I'll have nothing to do 
with you or yours. I know you of old, my man; so beware!” 

“Do you dare to address me thus?” cried the minister. 

Papa laughed mockingly and bitterly. 

“T’m no coward, Macbraith, and you know it; and your fine scowl- 
ing and threatening won’t turn my blood cold. You may sneak into my 
house, man, and libel me; but you shall do so at your peril. Ay, at 
your peril, although half-a-dozen more mad brothers were prowling about 
the country, and trying, with your aid, to escape the necessary surveil- 
lance of the lunatic asylum.” 

“Wretch that you are, take care how you make light of your own 
villany, or I may forget myself.” 

There was a loud derisive laugh, a hurried movement, as I passed into 
the room. There I saw my father raise his hand and strike Mr. Mac- 
braith, drawing blood from the forehead. 

“ Father!” I cried, standing between them. 
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He pushed me aside, crying, 

“That, Macbraith, is my answer. I utterly defy you to injure me or 
mine. For this girl here, she is my daughter, fool though she is; and I 
shall exert my privilege over her.” 

I turned to the minister. He was snowy white with rage. Every 
fibre of his body was shaking ; and he bit his lips till the blood came, in 
endeavouring to keep calm. He walked over to my father, quiet, stern, 
dreadful in his anger. 

“Edward Hayman,” he hissed between his clenched teeth, “you have 
done what all who care for you will yet pray on their bended knees, for 
your sake, to have undone. You have trebled to-night the horrible sin 
of long years ago; and it is not my fault if yousufferforit. Tor nothing 
now shall save you from my just hate, my just vengeance. As for the 
girl, keep her. I almost hate her now because she is a child of yours.” 

“Richard !” I screamed. “Mr. Macbraith.” 

But he walked swiftly from the room, and out of the house. 

I turned in fierce appeal to my father; but his lips curled in scorn, 
and he waved me towards the door. The room seemed to swim around 
me in a sickening heat, as I moved towards him, and, touching him lightly 
on the shoulder, looked him pleadingly in the face. His excitement was 
fading away from him now, and he quailed. 

“ Papa, what have you done?” I cried. ‘ How can you be so wicked 
and cruel ?” 

“ Leave me, you fool !” : 

I left him, horrified at my own scorn of him; and mamma immedi- 
ately entered to comfort him. All hope was lost, then. Mr. Macbraith 
did not love me ; otherwise he could never have resigned me so cruelly 
and so scornfully. That was my first thought. At the second thought, 
I remembered that he was not himself, that he was nearly mad with rage; 
but I also remembered his headstrong passionate nature, and feared for 
the consequences of my father’s insult and violence. My love and sorrow 
grew quite torpid now. I was lost to outer life, and lived in that world 
of mental dream which is too often the symptom or precursor of physical 
decline. I began to feel that between myself and the minister had come 
a cloud which neither of us could ever cross with safety. We were 
like woman and man standing distinctly visible to each other on sepa- 
rate banks of a great rushing river, and stretching out pleading 
hands in vain. What if, in trying to meet, we were to be swept to- 
gether on the great river’s bosom to the lap of an eternal ocean, 
there to float until the trumpet should stir the dead on the waters into 
life ? 

I pass over the occurrences of some weeks, during which I spent all 
my time between the house and the surrounding garden. My father im- 
posed no physical restraint upon me; but I did not care to venture away 
from the door. I heard nothing of Mr. Macbraith in the interim. Had 
he renounced me for ever ? 
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Not far from the Manse at Ivihaugh was a small plantation of fir- 
trees, adjoining a shady lane, where my father would now and then walk 
in the evening. The whole extent of the lane was distinctly visible from 
the windows of the Manse. It was thickly wooded with straggling furze- 
bushes, and, save for its close vicinity to the Manse, its situation was lonely 
in the extreme. 

One evening, little less than a month after that dreadful scene between 
the two gentlemen, papa, as he was often wont to do, strolled out for a 
walk. It was a very dark evening, but the stars were out; the wind was 
high and keen. My father had a habit of taking his exercise in the dark, 
when there were no eyes to observe him; and as mamma, in her timid 
way, had begged him to alter the direction of his usual walk, he persisted, 
in his obstinate way, and out of bravado, in disregarding her advice. I 
myself, being naturally timid, would have preferred his choosing a path 
where he would be less likely to come in collision with the minister; and 
on the particular evening I allude to he stayed out so long that I felt 
nervous, and determined to follow him. 

It was nine o’clock, and papa had been away more than two hours. 
So I dressed myself and walked out. 

The lane and the plantation had been christened by one name,—the 
Deil’s Heugh; and they had a bad reputation on account of certain crimes 
said to have been committed in the neighbourhood long years before. Tra- 
dition threw a cloud over them. 

The wind blew in my face, and plucked at me, and dragged me this 
way and that; but my state of mind had grown to be such that external 
sights and sounds had little effect onme. I walked along, in the direction 
of the Deil’s Heugh, in the teeth of the wind, half enjoying the noise in the 
air, half saddened by the cold pitiless light of the stars. When I gained 
the nearer end of the lane, I looked towards the Manse. There were no 
lights visible in the windows ; all were feebly reflecting the sheeny light 
of heaven. Far down the lane, which was about a quarter of a mile long, 
T caught sight of a man’s figure, which I immediately concluded to be 
that of papa. Scarcely knowing which course to adopt, but urged on by 
some irrepressible instinct, I followed, keeping him still at a distance. He 
passed round the curve, and I lost sight of him. Walking on, I reached 
the curve, where the furze-bushes were thickest, and, looking forward, 
I saw him sitting on the low stone-wall of the plantation. It was papa. 
A moment afterwards I became conscious of another dark figure, which 
moved behind among the trees. Before I could draw a breath, the figure 
had advanced, stolen suddenly behind papa, grasped him round the throat, 
and dragged him backwards. They fell together, and then arose strug- 
gling. Iwas too frightened to speak. Something glistened and fell ; 
there was aloud cry for help, and the two rolled over and over on the 
rough rooted ground. There was a horrid pause of a few seconds. Then 
one of the dark figures rose, looking wildly around as if in fear. It 
stooped again, as if to look into the fallen man’s face. I could not move 
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from the spot; my voice failed me, my heart seemed to die out. I 
crouched behind the bushes, peering wildly, in a fascinated horror, through 
the prickly branches. Again the figure rose, and stepped over the stone- 
wail into the lane. . Here the light of the stars fell full upon it; and in 
the pale glamour I recognised a dress I knew full well,—the hat and cloak 
of the minister, my lover. My blood froze to ice, my pulses clenched, as 
the figure crept off through the darkness in the direction of the Manse. 
It was the Rev. Mr. Macbraith. 

Heaven for a few moments gave me supernatural strength. I fol- 
lowed the figure with my eye. Assurance was rendered doubly sure— 
it was indeed my lover. The horrible despair of that moment gave me 
courage. I walked towards the plantation, and stepped over the stone-wall. 
All was dark. My foot stepped on sonie soft liquid pool, which I knew by 
instinct was blood. The next moment I almost tripped over the body. 
The stars shone in through an opening in the trees, and, stooping down, 
I recognised my father’s face. Oh, horrible! The throat was cut from 
ear to ear, and in the struggle several gashes had been inflicted about the 
body and on the hands. I screamed now, but my voice had lost its 
power. Then I stooped down, and strove to lift the body, and drag it to 
the lane. The weight was beyond my strength. Again I screamed, but 
the wind drowned my voice. I reflected, too, that my cries might bring 
back the murderer, who would soon make short work of the only witness to 
hiscrime. Overcome with the horror of my position, I lost consciousness 
for an instant. When I recovered, I was still lying on the same spot, 
and my clothes were wet with blood. I felt as if I were mad, and screamed 
again wildly. Then I ran shrieking out of the plantation, and—I know 
not in which direction, up or down the lane. Suddenly I saw a light ap- 
proaching from the distance. I made for it hastily. It came nearer and 
nearer—a man with a lantern. I rushed forward wildly; and in a mo- 
ment afterwards fell shuddering and screaming at the feet of the minis- 
ter, who was without his cloak, and bareheaded. At sight of him I 
swooned away once more. 

When I recovered, I was lying in his arms, and the light of the lan- 
tern was thrown upon his face. 

“ Jessie! Miss Hayman!” he was exclaiming; “speak! What is 
the meaning of this? This is blood.” 

I glanced wildly up into his pale fierce face, and it seemed lit with a 
horrible deathly suspicion that I was cognisant of his crime. Should he 
suspect me, my life would not be worth a straw. I made a great and 
violent effort, clinging to him, and conquering my loathing for him. 
With a dreadful cunning, I thought I could persuade him that I was ig- 
norant of what he had done. 

“ Help! help!” I cried. “ Oh, Mr. Macbraith, fly for assistance. My 
poor father has been murdered.” 

“ Murdered !” he exclaimed; “and this—” he touched my wet hand. 

“Ts blood—his blood,” I murmured. “ Go.” 
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No wonder that the wretch shuddered. How poorly he seemed to act 
his loathsome part ! 

“Let me go, I beg you,” I whispered; “fly for assistance. I will 
wait here.” 

“‘ How did this happen?” 

“ Not now, I cannot speak now. You shall hear all at any time. Yet, 
stay. I was passing along the highway, when I heard screams, and 
knowing this to be a favourite walk of my father’s, I ran hither. When 
I reached this spot, all was still; but suddenly a groan fell upon my ear. 
Following the sound, I passed over among the trees, and found him lying 
yonder, dead.” 

The minister placed me hastily down, and ran swiftly along the lane 
to the plantation. Ina minute he returned. His face was snow-white, 
he trembled visibly, and his whole manner was full of suspicion and terror. 

“ This is dreadful,” he said gloomily. “Stay here, Jessie, until I 
awaken the village. Your father was no friend of mine; but his murderer 
shall net escape, if I can help it.” 

“He shali not,” I said to myself, with a cold icy determination to do 
my duty at all hazards. 

He ran swiftly up the lane and along the highway. I could hear his 
footsteps die away on the hard road. Suddenly I lost all petty fear, and 
sat in a blank despair, looking at the blood upon my hands. Then I heard 
voices in the distance, and knew that help was nigh. The voices grew 
louder and louder. Soon I saw a dark crowd, with the minister at its 
head, and armed with pitchforks, sticks, and lanterns, come running 
down the lane. I was lifted to my feet and supported by two strong 
peasants. Led by Macbraith, we moved along to the plantation. Cries 
of horror and fear crept through the crowd as the light fell upon the 
dead man’s ghastly bloody face and upturned dissevered throat. He was 
lifted up by shuddering hands, and laid across a bier of sticks placed 
crosswise. Now was the time to speak. Releasing myself from my sup- 
porters, I crept up to Mr. Macbraith, who was directing the rest. I put 
my arms around his neck and pressed him close to me; my finger-nails 
seemed to sink into his flesh; my wild eyes burned into his with a fierce 
and fascinating horror. 

“Comfort ; have no’ fear,” he whispered, thinking I was afraid; and 
(horror of horrors!) he kissed me. With a shudder I crept closer to him, 
and cried out to the men : 

“Seize this man! Help, secure him! He is the murderer of my 
father ! 

He tried to shake me off, but in vain. 

“ The minister !” they all cried, in doubt and terror. ~~~! 

“ Ay, the minister!” I screamed, holding him fast. “Seize him, all 
of you! He has murdered my father. I saw the deed with my own 
eyes. Seize him. He will escape.” 

Pale, and quivering in every limb, he struggled to shake me off ; for I 
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was choking him. After pausing for a moment, the villagers tore him 
away from me, and secured him. 

“She is mad,” he cried. 

I gazed wildly at him for a moment; the air swooned around me, and 
I was again deaf to sound. 

Hours passed before I was again myself. I opened my eyes in a 
cottage, and I was lying dressed on the bed. I had been carefully 
washed during my trance, that the stains of blood might not appal me 
on awakening. With a leaden, deadly weight at my heart, and a seem- 
ing calm that arose from utter despair, I looked around me. Then I be- 
came conscious that my mother was seated by my bed, with her head on 
the coverlid, moaning and sobbing. She flung her arms around my neck, 
and cried out blindly and bitterly, 

“Oh, Jessie, Jessie, my wilfu’ bairn, ye hae brought us to this. Didna 
I ken Richard Macbraith lang syne? and wasna his brither Sandie ane 
o’ the mony that wanted to be marryit till me? And didna Macbraith 
vow vengeance ower and ower again on the heid o’ your puir faither? and 
noo it’s dune, dune. The minister has murderit your faither, and ye the 
lo’ed ane o’ the minister. I shall dee!—TI shall dee !” 

I tried to comfort her, but she was inconsolable. Well, her grief was 
wild and violent, and I knew enough of human nature to feel that such 
grief soon exhausted itself in tears. Those are the bitterest hearts which 
grow stone-dry in their sorrow, and beat leadenly, without relief and with- 
out demonstration. 

“‘ What has been done ?” I cried, starting up, and suddenly recollect- 
ing all that had passed. 

“OQ my bairn! Jessie, your faither is lyin’ cauld ben the cottage 
next door, Mistress Stewart’s ; and the minister is in the han’s o’ the men. 
They hae him fast, fast, in our ain house, and are waiting gin the police 
come doun frae Meiklegude. Tam Howieson has ridden awa’ to fetch 
them twa hours syne, and they'll be doun at ance.” 

I hid my face in my hands, terrified at my own cruel strength. Well, 
I had a duty to do, and I would go through with it. I had been trifled 
with, trampled upon, by a villain,—that was all. Ah, how bitterly did I 
reproach myself for not having listened to the warning of my poor dear 
father, of whose death I had been partly the cause. It was now clear to 
me that he had estimated Macbraith aright, and that I had been blinded 
wholly by my youth and inexperience. My Heart Struggle was over at 
last, and it had left a long weary blank of utter despair. 

I got up from the bed and walked to the cottage-door. The moon 
was low, there were faint bright streaks in the east, and the stars were 
fading. There was a clatter of hoofs, and immediately afterwards two of 
the county constabulary, with the villager Howieson on horseback, drove 
up in their dog-cart. 

“Stop !” cried Howieson ; and they all reined up at the door of the 


cottage. 
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They followed me indoors, and questioned me about the murder. 
After passing into the neighbouring cottage and looking at the body, 
they rejoined us. My mother was wild in her grief and protestations, 
and to ‘her the constables soon ceased to pay any attention. Having 
heard me out, they asked for the prisoner, and we informed them of his 
whereabouts. My mother stayed at the cottage; but I insisted on ac- 
companying them to our house. Arrived there, we found all in a state 
of strange commotion. The street-door was open, and a throng of vil- 
lagers were assembled on the door-steps and in the lobby. The constables 
elbowed their way into the house, and I followed. At the door of the 
study we found three stalwart men, and were informed that the prisoner 
was within that room. The constables entered boldly, and I peered in 
timidly. The lamp was lit, and my father’s papers and books were 
scattered on the table and about the room, just as he had left them. Mac- 
braith was seated in my father’s chair, with his head between his hands. 
He looked up as they entered, and caught a glimpse of me, whereon I 
entered firmly. Never shall I forget the wild grieved expression of his 
stern and contorted features. He looked at me more sorrowfully than 
angrily, and then arose sternly. 

“Ts this the prisoner?” asked one of the constables. 

“That is the man,” I said. 

“There must be some mistake here,” quoth the other constable. “I 
know this gentleman well. He is the minister of the parish.” And he 
touched his hat respectfully, and nudged his companion. 

“There is no mistake,” I cried, interposing. ‘You will release this 
prisoner at your peril; for, as I have already stated, I myself was witness 
to the act.” 

“ May there not be some mistake?” he asked doubtfully. 

“Yes, miss; may there not be a mistake?” said the other. “ How 
do you identify your prisoner ?” 

“ By his attire ; but not that which he now wears. He had upon him 
at the time a cloak and hat which are familiar to every one in the village, 
and which any one may identify as his property.” 

Macbraith lifted up his head with a strange look of meaning. 

“T see it all! I see it all!” he said. 

“ Humph !” said the constable who had first spoken. “ That’s a very 
different story. Stop, though! What has become of the clothes you 
speak of?” 

“Immediately after the murder, the prisoner ran off in the direction 
of the Manse, whence he soon after returned, as if called forth by my 
cries. The Manse should at once be searched.” 

The minister started at my last words, and looked at me almost vin- 
dictively. Then he said between his teeth, 

“T have to thank my fair accuser for her praiseworthy desire to get 
me punished ; yet she should reflect a little. There are reasons why a 
visit to the Manse might be dangerous.” 
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The policemen looked at each other doubtfully ; but I turned to them 
impatiently. 

“Do your duty,” I said; “and do not heed this man’s threats.” 

“ T was not threatening, young lady,” observed the minister. 

The constables were now convinced that there was a strong case 
against the prisoner. With a muttered apology, they handcuffed him. 
He did not attempt to make the slightest resistance. He seemed quite 
stupefied with the suddenness of his arrest, and scarcely realised the pro- 
found terrors of his position. For myself, I was calm by this time. I 
felt that I had a holy task to perform, and I was ready to go through 
with it; though I persuaded myself in the mean time that, for justice’ 
sake, I was making a terrible sacrifice. Did I pity the man? Perhaps 
no; perhaps yes. I only saw the blood of my father on his soul, and was 
too confused to make an analysis of my emotions towards him. My love 
for him seemed to die away like a hollow music that has haunted a long 
night of stars. The morn had arisen, dazzling me; showing me my 
error in all its nakedness, and stripping the man of all that superiority 
over myself which first made me love him. 

They led him from the house, I keeping by their side; and the 
hushed crowd followed with their lanterns. On reaching the Manse, we 
knocked loudly at the hall-door. There was a long pause. 

“ Wha’s there?” asked a voice, that of a woman. 

“Open the door, Elsie,” cried the minister calmly. 

The door was opened, and we entered with a rush. The middle-aged 
woman I had seen on my former visit started back with a cry as we 
entered, and lifted up her hands in surprise. The crowd drew back. 

“ Hush, Elsie!’ said the minister. ‘Do not be alarmed. Where is 
my brother—Alexander ?” 

“ Upstairs in his ain room; and awfu’, awfu’ dementit. But what dae 
a’ these folks want here the noo?” 

One of the constables here stepped forward, and whispered in the 
woman’s ear. She gave a slight scream of terror, and glanced timidly 
at her master. He stood in a gloomy attitude, and paid no attention to 
her. 

“T thocht as muckle,” cried the woman. ‘ Eh, Mr. Macbraith, what 
did I tell ye it wad come tae? I kent there was something wrang the 
nicht when he slipt awa’ and cam’ back—ye ken how.” 

“Not a word, Elsie. I must convince these good people and this 
young lady, who is my accuser, that there is a mistake somewhere. Not 
a word, I say! Gentlemen, be good enough to make your search.” 

They searched high and low, but found nothing, the minister lending 
them cold assistance all the while. At the very top of the house we 
halted at last before the door of a small room. On trying the door, we 
found that it was locked. 

“Have you a key?” asked a constable ; “ or must we force the door?” 

“Elsie, give these gentlemen the key of this apartment.” 
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The woman did as desired; and we unlocked the door. We were 
entering the room, with lighted candles in our hands, when Alexander 
Macbraith walked to the threshold and confronted us. He was dressed 
in the same suit of dingy black, the wrists of his shirt were bloody ; and 
in his hand he held a large carving-knife, with which he was cutting 
bread. It was then that the truth flashed upon me for the first time. 
Alexander was chuckling to himself, but he was very pale. When he 
saw us, he would have sprung over to attack us, had not the minister 
interposed and motioned him back. He obeyed; but as we entered, he 
crept close to his brother. 

“T hae dune it, man, I hae dune it!” he whispered. “Dead men tell 
nae tales, ye ken; and he’s as cauldas my gowd. I hae dune it wi’ this!” 
He flourished the carving-knife. “TI crept ahint him on tiptae, an’ grip- 
pit him by the hair o’ the heid, and pu’d him doun, and then it was owre 
wi’ him. He was walking yonner amang trees and whins, and I was 
keeking out, and I saw him, and I crept awa’ frae the house and did it. 
The deil o’ a woman yonner”—he pointed to the servant, of whom he 
seemed to stand in awe—“ didna see me, and I cam’ ben again; and she 
was nane the wiser. Is it no’ gran?” 

We had entered the room. It was a small square apartment, contain- 
ing a bed and one or two chairs. There was no fireplace, and the window 
was closely barred. Several frightened rustics followed in our track, and 
we all stood gazing at the brothers. 

“Drop that knife, Sandie,” said the minister sternly. The imbecile 
obeyed. The knife was picked up by the servant, who turned him into 
a corner with a steady mesmeric gaze of both eyes. 

“Gentlemen,” said the minister, “‘ permit me to introduce you to Mr. 
Alexander Macbraith, my brother.” 

Alexander bowed grotesquely, placed his hand upon his heart, and 
seemed highly flattered. 

“Ye are welcome, ane an’ a’,” he said simperingly ; “and we'll hae a 
rousing game the nicht at the cards.” 

Here his eye fell suddenly on me, and he seemed kindled into fury. 
He sprang at me with a scream, and I drew back terrified. The consta- 
bles and rustics sprang upon him. There was a brief struggle, and at last 
he was held writhing on the ground. One of the men fetched a rope; 
and the imbecile was soon firmly bound. 

“ Well, gentlemen!” said the minister, turning with a fierce and mock- 
ing smile to his escort. They said nothing, but made a vigorous search 
through the apartment. Their search was at last rewarded. Poked hur- 
riedly under the bedclothes, and begrimed with mud and blood, they found 
the hat and cloak of Mr. Macbraith. 

“We're getting wind of the business at last,” grunted one of the con- 
stables with satisfaction. 

“ And what do you purpose doing, gentlemen, at thisjuncture ?” asked 
Macbraith with stern calmness. 
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“Doing!” exclaimed the other cofstable roughly ; “why, doing our 
duty, to be sure, and bringing both you and the madman here at once 
before the authorities. In the mean time, we arrest you both on a charge 
of wilful murder.” 


I have little more to add. 

It was satisfactorily proved at the trial that Alexander Macbraith had 
been the assassin, and that the minister was entirely innocent. The tale 
Thad heard in the Manse was true; and Alexander, cunning and revenge- 
ful in some things, although harmless in the main, had not forgotten his 
persecutor. He had watched him again and again by daylight, walking in 
the lane below the Manse ; and on the night in question, having caught 
glimpses of a dark figure, he seized an opportunity to slip out disguised 
in his brother’s clothes, and perpetrated the dreadful deed. 

The minister was severely reprimanded for having suffered his brother 
to remain comparatively free, and thus having given him an opportunity 
to commit the crime. It was proved that he was allowed to roam freely 
about the house; being perfectly under the control of his brother and of the 
housekeeper, who had once held office in a lunatic asylum. Macbraith, 
in defence, asserted that he had believed his brother quite harmless, and 
that he had no suspicion that he was strong-minded enough to be capable 
of such memory and such resentment. The affair ended by the committal 
of Alexander to the lunatic asylum, formerly his brother’s terror. 

I was right. My poor mother recovered herself in time, but she never 
managed to get married again. 

That I did not marry the minister, you have already guessed. Indeed, 
such a marriage was rendered a moral impossibility. Some weeks after 
the trial, I received the following note in a rugged scrawl : 


“Miss Jesstr HayMAN,— 

“T regret the sorrow of you and yours, for I loved you— 
loved you! I love you; but I am not too blind to see that the gulf be- 
tween us is impassable. You will always be a strange portion of my dark 
life, for (I repeat it) I love you. Why, I know not; you did not con- 
quer me in the usual way—But enough; I leave England to-morrow, never 
to return. RicHarD MacsralTH.” 


He spake wisely. ‘I'he gulf between us was never to be passed. But 
I often think of the minister, now in my old age; and the bitter, bitter 
heart-struggle, returning again, lasted so long, that I had grown old and 


weak before I knew that it was too late to love again. 
R. W. B. 
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The Autobiography of an Evil Spirit. 


THE existence of incorporeal beings to which the epithet of ‘evil’ may be 
applied with more or less propriety, seems almost a necessary corollary 
from the admission of the immortality of the spirit itself. The proposi- 
tion that such beings may exercise an influence upon human affairs re- 
quires, indeed, such an admission as an indispensable postulate, but is by 
no means a logical deduction from it. It may be received upon external 
authority, such as the interpretation usually given to certain well-known 
passages in the Gospels; or as an inference from mental experiences, such 
as that of the existence—which several minds of a high order profess 
themselves to have suspected—of a psychical agency distinctly distin- 
guishable from any that could be referred to their own personality, and 
operating in a manner most distressing and repugnant to the latter.* 
Neither of these arguments admit of demonstration, the interpretation 
being contested and uncertain, and the experience only evidence for those 
to whom it has been vouchsafed. If we would ascertain the truth of the 
matter with certainty, we must appeal, as in most other inquiries, to the 
evidence of external facts. Of such, carelessly and insufficiently observed 
and recorded, there is a very great abundance; duly authenticated, a 
most significant penury, if, indeed, any such exist. Undoubtedly the 
belief in demoniacal possession is a natural growth of the human mind, 
encountered in every country under the sun. We invariably find, how- 
ever, that its prevalence is in inverse ratio to the degree of enlightenment 
existing in any such country; possession being among the most ordinary 
of phenomena in Negroland, very common in Abyssinia, not unfrequent in 
Turkey and Arabia, occasional in Spain and Italy, almost unheard of in 
England. The inference isobvious. Nevertheless there is a certain resi- 
due of obstinate facts, or supposed facts, which ought to be scrutinised,— 
first, that it may be ascertained whether they are really facts at all, then 
that, in the event of their proving to be such, it may be shown what con- 
clusion they do tend to establish, if it be not that of demoniacal posses- 
sion. Asa contribution to this interesting inquiry, we propose to detail 
one of the most remarkable of these few cases, after materials furnished 
by Dr. Justinus Kerner, the well-known writer on the philosophy of the 
supernatural, on whose authority the whole story rests.t We shall then 
append some observations on Dr. Kerner’s qualifications as «un observer, 
premising in this place that we entirely acquit him of the remotest approach 
to intentional deception. Before entering upon the narrative, it may not 
be amiss to add a few words in illustration of the exact question at issue. 
This is not whether people ever believe themselves to be animated by evil 





* See Professor Maurice’s Theological Essays, and the remarks of his able critic 
in the Prospective Review. 
+ Geschichten Besessener neuerer Zeit, &c. Karlsruhe, 1835. 
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spirits,—which is admitted,—bat whether the belief is well grounded, 
The one inquiry to be steadily kept in view is, whether the patient’s be- 
haviour is such as to be only explicable on the hypothesis of a super- 
natural agency, or whether the fact of his belief in such agency may not 
sufficiently account for it. A man, it may be argued, believes in the 
existence of demons; he believes that they are sometimes permitted to 
take possession of a human organism, and convert its physical and intel- 
lectual machinery to their own use; he has well-defined ideas as to the 
probable character of the actions and demeanour of a demon thus incar- 
nated ; and so, falling into some strange malady, which he is led to iden- 
tify with diabolical possession, he naturally adapts his own behaviour to 
the supposed circumstances of his case. A parallel instance is afforded 
by the rare, but perfectly authenticated, disorder of lycanthropia, the 
sufferer from which, imagining himself a wolf, howls inarticulately, roams 
in churchyards by night, and endeavours to dig up the dead with his 
hands. Perceiving, however, that his exterior is in no respect metamor- 
phosed, and that he simply imitates the demeanour of a wolf in the same 
manner that a sane person might if so disposed, we discern in him merely 
the victim ofan hallucination. If, therefore, we find supposed demoniacs 
merely mimicking the probable behaviour of a demon, as lycanthropists 
mimic the habits of a wolf, our conclusion must be the same in the former 
case as in the latter; but if they exhibit phenomena irreconcilable with 
the idea of a natural mental action, however morbid,—if, for example, 
they predict events correctly, or speak in language previously unknown 
to them,—some other explanation must be resorted to. 

Anna Maria U—, the subject. of Kerner’s narrative, was born in the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg, Dec. 31, 1799. She is described by him as a 
pious, cheerful, industrious woman; married, healthy, and the mother of 
three children. In August 1830, without previous warning, she became 
subject to convulsive paroxysms, during which she lost the consciousness 
of her own personality, assuming the character of some deceased indi- 
vidual, and supporting it with entire consistency of voice, speech, and 
action. On her recovery, she had, or professed to have, no recollection 
of any thing she had said or done during her fit. The following anec- 
dote is given as an example. 

“ After she had been afilicted for four months, a strange voice said 
out of her to her brother, ‘Do you know who I am?” ‘No,’ was the 
reply. ‘Do you remember having ever stolen pears?’ ‘Once, when a 
boy, from such a one.’ ‘I am he!’ On her recovery from her paroxysm, 
she declared herself ignorant both of what she had said, and of her 
brother’s boyish theft. From this time, whenever she was afflicted, the 
voice of this person spoke continually out of her, howling, raving, and 
pouring forth execrations against God and every thing holy. Several 
medical men were called in, who treated her with belladonna, stramo- 
nium, and all the most drastic remedies in the pharmacopceia, which were 
altorether ineffectual.” 

VOL, Iv. 
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Indeed, Kerner’s words might be taken to mean that they did not 
even produce any physical effect; but he expresses himself so am- 
biguously as to render it doubtful whether this is really what he intends 
to imply. Prayer was found more efficacious, also “magical applica- 
tion,” whatever this may mean. On two occasions she was taken on a 
pilgrimage to a Roman Catholic chapel, to the immense disgust of the 
demon, who shrieked, cursed, threw her into the most fearful convul- 
sions, and tossed her up and down like a ball. The priests, however, 
refused to exorcise her, as she did not belong to their communion, but 
allowed her to go in and pray before the altar, which had the effect of 
quelling the evil spirit for a while. At one time he seemed to have for- 
saken her altogether, but soon returned accompanied by another, as was 
inferred from her speaking with two distinct voices. Sometimes a legion 
of fiends appeared to take possession of her, and the clamour on such 
occasions is compared to that of a pack of hounds. Amid all these 
horrors her confinement occurred, which was the means of procuring her 
some respite, as the demon appeared to have no power over her while her 
innocent babe was in her arms.* How, under these circumstances, she 
ever came to part with it is a question which it would be useless to address 
to the worthy Kerner, who, an enthusiastic cultivator of demonology in 
all its branches, has neither eyes nor ears for any thing at variance with 
his preconceived opinions. 

The woman having now suffered more than two years, medicine hav- 
ing proved a delusion, and prayer only a palliative, recourse was had to 
a peasant, a match for the best medium in Massachusetts in piety, faith, 
and mesmeric influence. This veteran in diabolic warfare altered the 
plan of attack, and sought to ameliorate the physical condition of the 
patient by raising the moral standard of the demons. After eleven 
weeks of incessant supplication, fasting, and magnetism, he brought the 





* This ancient, general, and beautiful superstition is graphically illustrated in 
the legend of Twardowski, the Polish Faust. Satan, weary of the services the ma- 
gician is continually requiring at his hands, decoys him toa house in Cracow, where, 
for some unexplained reason, he expects to have him at a disadvantage. Put on 
his guard by the indiscretion of a flock of ravens and owls, who cannot suppress 
their satisfaction at seeing him enter the house, Twardowski snatches a new-born 
child from the cradle, and paces the room with it in his arms. In rushes the devil, 
as terrible as horns, tail, and hoofs can make him; but confronted with the infant, 
recoils and collapses instanter. This suggests to him the propriety of resorting to 
“ moral suasion;” and after a while he thus addresses the magician, “Thou art a 
gentleman, and knowest that verbum nobile debet esse stabile.” 'Twardowski feels 
that he cannot break his word of honouras a gentleman, replaces the child in the 
cradle, and flies up the chimney with his companion. In the confusion of his facul- 
ties, however, the demon would seem to have mistaken the way; at all events, the 
pair fly upwards instead of downwards, Twardowski lustily intoning a hymn, till 
suddenly he finds his companion gone, and himself fixed at an immeasurable height 
in the air, and hears a voice above him saying, “ Thus shalt thou hang until the 
day of judgment!” He has, however, changed one of his disciples into a spider, 
and is in the habit of letting him down to collect the news of earth. When, there- 
fore, we see any floating threads of gossamer, we may suspect that “ a chiel’s amang 
us taking notes,” though it is not equally probable that he will ever “ prent them.” 
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first of them to prayer and repentance, and ultimately ejected him “ with 
an audible explosion.” A concentrated attack was about to be made upon 
the second and more obstinate intruder, when an unforeseen impediment 
presented itself in the shape of the police, who (doubtless swadente dia- 
bolo) came down upon the exorcist and locked him up. The charge was 
swindling, the defence able, the result his release, and the condition of it 
that he should make no further attempt to cast out any devil or devils. 
Dr. Kerner now took the command, the patient becoming an inmate 
of his house on Feb. 23, 1833. He found her to all appearance a very 
excellent woman, honest and pious. As might be expected, she was 
greatly emaciated from her protracted and strange disorder. Her eyes 
had a peculiarly spectral appearance, like that by which Italians profess 
to recognise a jetiatore, and gave her continual pain, which she attributed 
to the demon’s looking out of them. She took no offence when the dia- 
bolical origin of her malady was disputed, merely expressing a natural 
wish that the medical gentlemen would relieve her sufferings first and 
discuss the cause of them afterwards. Except when under the influence 
of her paroxysms, there was not the slightest symptom of insanity in 
her demeanour. Her attacks were usually sudden, commencing with 
violent tremors ; she would then close her eyes, and the demon, hurling 
her violently to and fro, began to pour forth a torrent of execrations. 
According to his own account, this personage was by no means a fallen 
angel, but simply a good-for-nothing miller who had hanged himself 
about fifteen years previously, and whom she had never known in her 
life. When the paroxysm had abated, she gladly turned to prayer; a 
proceeding highly obnoxious to the evil spirit, who would thrust out her 
tongue, dilated to a preternatural bulk, distort every muscle of her coun- 
tenance, and convert her words to blasphemies. An exorcist (it is not 
said who) was at hand to lend assistance on such occasions; and Kerner 
protests most solemnly that every injunction he laid upon the demon in 
Latin, a language of which the patient was entirely ignorant, was under- 
stood, and, if it suited the fiend’s humour, obeyed. This might, Kerner 
assures us, be authenticated by numerous witnesses, but, as he does not 
produce them, the assertion must be taken for what it is worth. 

After duly reconnoitring the scene of operations, Kerner determined 
upon the employment of magnetism as his principal remedy. The ordi- 
nary method of magnetising (making passes from head to foot) proved 
entirely ineffective, but no sooner had the process been reversed than 
results began to manifest themselves. Three passes usually sufficed to 
throw the sufferer into a condition between sleeping and waking, when a 
voice, supposed to be that of a guardian angel,* was heard speaking 
within her, and promising her deliverance. She used to declare while in 





* “During this attempt a small faint voice was heard saying, ‘ Why don’t you 
adjure? (This was heardina small sweet voice, supposed to be that of a good spirit.) 
On which the clergyman commanded,” &c. (A Narrative of the late extraordinary 
Case of Geo. Lukins, &c., Bristol, 1788.) 
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her trance that the good spirit was strengthened by magnetism, and the 
demon enfeebled. ‘The latter seemed to be of the same opinion, as he 
did all he could to interrupt her slumbers, and overwhelmed the guardian 
spirit with abuse. Being asked on one occasion where the soul of the 
woman was while he had possession of the body, he answered that it was 
away with “the beggar,” meaning the angel. He opposed an equally 
active resistance to the attempted administration of medicine, rarely 
allowing the patient to partake of any thing but soup, and frequently 
avowing his intention to famish her to death. It was nevertheless evi- 
dent that the remedial measures adopted were not without effect upon 
him : after long-continued adjuration and magnetism, he would appear 
so far subdued as to permit the patient to be brought to an open window, 
which afforded her much relief; although, indeed, he seldom failed to 
start up when least expected and hurl her violently backwards, where she 
would lie for a quarter of an hour senseless and apparently inanimate. 
Yet the power of the benevolent spirit appeared on the increase, and after 
a while the patient began to fall from time to time into a magnetic 
trance spontaneously, without any external application of mesmeric 
agency. During these trances the voice of the angel was distinctly 
heard comforting her, and promising: ultimate relief. 

At this stage of the narrative Kerner resigns his pen to a medical 
friend, on whose confirmation of his own statements he seems to rely as 
an effectual antidote to any scepticism the reader may hitherto have en- 
tertained. As, however, he neither gives this person’s name, residence, 
nor any thing tending in the smallest degree to authenticate his asser- 
tions, it is hardly likely that any other effect will be produced than an 
additional distrust of the observations of one so imperfectly sensible of the 
nature and value of testimony. The change in the narrator is so far ad- 
vantageous that the story gains in clearness and vividness. The new 
witness describes the patient as a mild quiet woman, fond of knitting 
and domestic employments, whose natural condition presented nothing 
peculiar. “She is communicative without being loquacious, and prays 
frequently, especially in the open air. Her frame is much emaciated, 
but there is less alteration in her features than might have been expected. 
A spasmodic closing of the eyes is frequently observable. She complains 
principally of the misrepresentations to which her disorder exposes her ; 
of the sorrow which her husband, children, and other connexions suffer 
on her account; and of being a burden to her physician and his be- 
nevolent family. Her appearance when magnetised is that of a quiet 
sleeper, except that she sits quite erect and immovable, the eyes gently 
shut, her visage composed, but without that entranced expression which 
I have noticed in many somnambulists.” This last remark is of import- 
ance, as showing that Kerner’s friend was already a student of mesmeric 
phenomena, not, therefore, the sceptical, or even the unbiased observer, 
whose testimony it would have been so desirable to obtain. It is a general 
remark, applicable to all narratives of demoniacal possession, that, al- 
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though many have been compelled to acknowledge the manifestation of 
symptoms respecting which they were previously incredulous, no one 
seems inclined to resort to the hypothesis of a supernatural agency unless 
already prejudiced in its favour. 

After repeating and confirming Kerner’s statements in the main, the 
second physician continues : 

“ Between one and two in the morning (of March 23d) the paroxysms 
lost something of their dreadful character, and the speech of the demon 
became mild, sometimes plaintive. ‘He felt,’ le said, ‘ that he must quit 
the woman’s body, and would do so, only we must give him time, and 
not make such a dead set at him (meaning the adjurations in the name 
of Jesus); if one did but know how terrible it was outside (here the body 
shuddered) one would have pity upon him, and not press him so hard.’” 

The next time the patient was magnetised, her guardian spirit was 
understood to confirm all the assertions of the demon, to declare that 
he was fast becoming a real penitent, to recommend a milder method of 
treatment, and to predict that he would be dislodged between eleven and 
twelve a.m. What follows reminds us of the stage-direction: “ Villain 
leans against side-scenes, and becomes virtuous.” ‘The convulsions gradu- 


ally decreased in violence, the demon’s conversation began to take an 
edifying turn, and at length he voluntarily declared that, he would go 
that very day, but could not do so until he had made a full confession of 


the sins of his earthly existence, to which end he required to be continu- 
ally questioned and admonished to tell the truth. Kerner and his friend 
accordingly set to work, and extracted the diabolical autobiography piece- 
meal. During his examination, the evil spirit made perceptible advances 
in moral excellence, and manifested an especial desire to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of sin. A little before noon, his confession 
being ended, the woman swooned thrice, and the demon took his depar- 
ture with a loud sound like blowing. On recovering from her trance, the 

* patient was tested with some additional exorcisms; but these being void 
of effect, and the improvement in her appearance and manner unmis- 
takable, her recovery, rather prematurely as it proved, was, considered 
certain. 

The communications of the evil spirit were to the following effect : 
His name had been Kaspar B—r, and he had been born in 1783. From 
his infancy he had shown an evil disposition, and in particular a great 
propensity to falsehood. His father spoiled him by over-severity, his 
mother by over-indulgence, and a limited capacity prevented his profit- 
ing by the instruction he received at school. As he grew up his conduct 
became more and more dissolute, till at length he killed one of his com- 
panions in a drunken scuffle. ‘The matter was not inquired into ; I had 

“no peace, and yet did not repent. Once I robbed a miller’s lad of his 
watch, and was never suspected; I sold it for a trifle, which I wasted. 
I continually falsified the reckonings in the mill; yet I did some good, 
as I sometimes gave the embezzled meal to the poor.” It was here ob- 
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jected that he had no right to claim any merit on this ground, the meal 
not having been his own. “I cannot think,” he replied, “that it was a 
sin; it did no harm to the rich, and profited the poor.” It was very 
difficult to convince him on this point, but at length he was brought to 
express a sort of conditional repentance, and continued his narrative as 
follows : 

“‘T was now married, and had a mill of my own. We had no chil- 
dren. My wife was a dear, good woman, who always dealt kindly with 
me, and admonished me to reform’ my course of life. I paid no heed to 
her warnings, nor regarded her trouble; yet I was, at least, not unfaith- 
ful to her. I went about from tavern to tavern, and, so long as I received 
my money myself, it remained but a very short time with me. At last 
my wife took it into her own hands, but gave me all she was able, and 
continued to speak kindly with me. Oh, she was a good woman! But 
I paid no regard to her, and became worse and worse. At length she 
lost patience, and told me that she was ashamed to look her friends in the 
face, they having always been against the match, and if I did not reform, 
she must procure a divorce. This greatly angered and terrified me. I 
would not be divorced, and yet would not stay with her, as I felt ashamed 
in her presence. ‘The devil entered me, and drove me out of the house. 
I ran to Ellevargen, called in two or three debts, and turned the money 
into drink. The people did not pay me much, as they knew my wife was 
housekeeper. I could not resolve what to do. Sometimes I thought of 
returning, but felt too much ashamed; sometimes of going abroad and 
taking service in a mill, but for this I was too proud. I thus came to 
Westhausen, where I spent the night. I could not sleep, and, urged on 
by my troubled mind, came at length to a coppice, where it occurred to 
me to hang myself, thinking that this would be the best way to vex my 
wife.” 

On being asked whether he had not regarded suicide as a sin, he re- 
plied that he had never thought of that, and had at the time no belief in ° 
a future life. “I fastened a handkerchief about my neck, and hung my- 
self to a tree, so low that the extremities of my feet touched the ground. 
It was soon over; but meanwhile I recollected with sorrow that I should 
not be buried. After being found, I was taken away and dissected.” 

Here the demon and the patient respectively went to sleep. On the 
former again giving signs of existence, his depositions* were formally read 
over to him, and he amended them by admitting that, notwithstanding 
his assertions to the contrary, he had been unfaithful to his wife. He 
then continued : 

“Since I hung myself in 1818, I have been obliged to dwell in the 





* It is said that similar documents obtained in the proceedings against the priest 
Urbain Grandier—proceedings in which we presume the stanchest believers in de- 
moniacal agency now see nothing diabolical except the wickedness of those who 
set them on foot—are still preserved in the French Archives, authenticated by the 
autographs of the demons. 
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air in the shape of a wasp, till, sixteen weeks since, I was able to enter 
the body of this woman, and have tormented her dreadfully ever since. 
I hardly knew her before ; she was only a child, and I never troubled 
myself about children, nor any one but the companions of my debaucheries. 
Her father never employed me, but was good to me in other respects, and 
a very worthy man. I have occasioned him much care and trouble; and 
how I have tormented this woman’s mother and children and husband! 
I could not help it; I rust do it; but was it not a great sin? Oh, how 
I repent !—yes, I now see my wickedness, and repent it bitterly, and beg 
the pardon of all I have injured. Oh, if I could but pray! The woman 
can, I cannot, and never could. If I could, I might get a little step 
higher, and might hope not to be rejected for ever.” 

“On hearing this, I” (Kerner’s friend) “asked, ‘Canst thou not say 
penitently, “God be merciful to me a poor sinner’? ‘Yes,’ cried a 
voice from the patient joyfully, ‘ yes, I can!’ and added in a tone of in- 
describable pathos, ‘ God be merciful to me a poor sinner, strengthen me 
in my repentance and penance, and suffer me to find mercy!’ Where- 
upon ensued the final convulsions, and the deliverance of the patient, as 
already described. In the course of the evening Kerner took occasion to 
ask her whether it was not permissible to take something from the rich 
in order to relieve the poor. Visibly astonished, she answered without 
hesitation, ‘How can this be?—theft is theft, however the stolen goods 
may be applied.’ ” 

Kerner’s colleague concludes by assuring us that the inquiries set on 
foot had already resulted in the verification of a great portion of the 
demon’s confession. They were still in progress when he wrote, but we 
hear no more of them. ‘To expect either him or Kerner, with their no- 
tions of testimony, to condescend to authenticate this assertion by the 
production of any sort of tangible evidence, would clearly be as unreason- 
able as to receive it while this confirmation is withheld. 

Kerner proceeds to detail the unfortunate relapses of his patient, 
which at first appeared calculated to bring no small scandal upon the art 
and mystery of exorcism. It appeared that while demon No. 1 had been 
victoriously combated as above, demon No. 2 had been lying perdu, and 
upon the disappearance of his comrade, he came forth and asserted him- 
self. When eventually overcome by the usual means, demon No. 2 (a 
smith guilty of perjury and poisoning’) only made room for demon No. 3, 
who far surpassed his fellows in power and wickedness. Kerner, who 
had known this personage in his life, relates, with evident sincerity, how 
the woman was nearly destroyed, and the observers reduced to despair. 

“Tt is certain,” he says, “that my patient neither had, nor could 
have ever heard or seen any thing of this man. So often, however, as he 
had possession of her, her features assumed the precise cast of his, which 
were very peculiar, and she related circumstances from his former life 
which could not possibly have been known to her.” 

After every attempt by the ordinary means had proved fruitless, the 
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woman was eventually delivered by the interposition of “a stranger of 
great experience in such matters,” respecting whom, and his method of 
operation, Kerner expresses himself very mysteriously. His success was 
so great as not only to rescue the patient from this particular demon, but 
to insure her against all similar attacks for the future. A year after- 
wards, her husband wrote to Kerner: “ My wife continues perfectly well, 
prays and works without any disturbance, and joins with me in thanking 
God, who, through your instrumentality, has freed us from the affliction 
that had weighed so heavily upon us for so many years.” 
The fact of our having undertaken the consideration of this narrative 
at all, will of itselfindicate that we are not among those who regard demo- 
_niacal possession as a thing essentially incredible. Such a conclusion is a 
necessary corollary from the denial of the possibility of abstract spiritual 
existence apart from the body, but very illogical on any other hypothesis. 
If spirits exist in a disembodied condition, they must necessarily operate 
in some way or other upon something; and upon what should they operate 
except upon beings analogous to themselves,—that is, other spirits, whe- 
ther associated with a corporeal envelope or not? The real a priori objec- 
tions to demoniacal agency upon mankind repose on a totally different 
basis—the extreme difficulty of reconciling it with the wisdom, order, and 
harmony observed in all other departments of the material and spiritual 
creation. ‘This argument would be unanswerable, were it not that expe- 
rience teaches us that, although fair judges of the general scope and ten- 
dency of Providential arrangements, the imperfection of our vision fre- 
quently blinds us to the significance of particular portions of them ; while 
the invariable tendency of augmented knowledge is to clear up apparent 
difficulties, and display what at first appeared chaotic and discordant 
contributing in its turn to the universal harmony. Such considerations 
may convince us that we are not justified in summarily rejecting any 
opinion on the ground of its clashing with our preconceived impressions of 
the beneficence of Nature, but by no means relieve us from the duty of 
subjecting any thing thus apparently inharmonious to the most severe 
scrutiny. It must be apparent how ill-fitted Kerner’s narrative is to sus- 
tain any such test. From first to last, not one single incident is properly 
authenticated. The patient is anonymous, the witnesses are anonymous, 
the demons are anonymous. It is true that Kerner’s colleague assures us 
that the confessions of the last had been substantially verified; but who 
is to verify the verification? What might possibly be good evidence in 
Wurtemburg in 1833, where and when the witnesses may have been 
known to several persons, is no evidence to foreigners in 1861. Moreover, 
on the hypothesis of imposture, and the supposition that the woman de- 
signedly adapted her revelations to her previous knowledge, it is clear 
that the result of inquiry must be to confirm them. There is little in the 
narrative to relieve the patient from such a suspicion; and it is certain 
that even more ingenious and deliberate schemes of deception have at 
various times been conceived, and successfully carried out, with less 
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apparent motive, at equal personal inconvenience, and under the eyes of 
far more penetrating observers. We do not ourselves think it necessary 
to resort to this explanation; the existence of demonomania appearing 
to be established by other instances, and tlie admission of it not in itself 
involving any irrational consequences, since, if one hypochondriac may 
imagine himself a bottle, and insist on being decanted, it is difficult to see 
why another may not take himself for a demon, and invoke the aid of an 
exorcist, provided always that the existence of a demon is as much an 
article of belief with him as that of a bottle with his fellow-patient. In 
justice to the woman, moreover, we should make large allowance for the 
manner in which her proceeding's must have been coloured by the observers’ 
state of mind. Nothing can be more probable, for example, than that half 
her speeches were indirectly suggested to her. It is sufficiently amus- 
ing to find the devil asking for leading questions; and we should have 
entertained a poor opinion of the exorcists’ ingenuity if, with so liberal an 
invitation, they had failed in eliciting any answers they thought proper. 
It would also much gratify us to learn how often the Latinising exorcist 
had to speak, and what gesticulations he may have used, before he suc- 
ceeded in conveying a distinct impression of his meaning to the mind of 
the patient or her diabolical representative,—after which, we have no 
doubt, he was obeyed with all imaginable docility. Similar feelings 
would also influence the preparation of the narrative; and if the ob- 
servers’ recollections ever varied, we may be certain that they would act 
upon the Christian principle of giving the devil the benefit of the doubt 

Worst of all, where are those most indisputable testimonies of the victory 
of truth, the converted sceptics? Incredulous medical men fre by no 
means hard to find in Germany or elsewhere, and we should have thought 
the rumour of this case would have brought them about Kerner’s house 
like astronomers about a comet. Can it be that the worthy Kerner shut 
the door in their faces? or, more horrible yet to imagine, that they came, 
and saw, and were not convinced? We cannot tell; certain it is that he 
would have paraded their testimony, if he could in any wise have got it. 
The only strong part of his case is the extreme vraisemblance of the con- 
fessions of the demon, which must be acknowledged to be worthy in this 
respect of the authoress of Adam Bede herself. 

It comes, then, to this, that, anonymous witnesses being as good as 
none, a fact in itself difficult of belief, pregnant with the most momentous 
corollaries, and on both these grounds requiring to be established by the 
strongest and most precise testimony, rests altogether upon the assertions 
of the most notorious visionary in Europe, a man who has been more suc- 
cessful than any other in reconciling the maximum of integrity with the 
minimum of credibility. ‘The utmost that such evidence can accomplish 
is to raise a sort of vague uneasy suspicion that the belief to which it points 
may be true; and this is the feeling which, of all others, the serious in- 
quirer after truth most abominates. It is, however, one to which he is 
usually compelled to submit when he directs his investigations towards 
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what are termed the occult sciences. A general immunity from the rules 
which govern testimony in other instances seems to have been vouchsafed 
to all demons, ghosts, witches, chairs, and tables. Because no evidence 
will satisfy some, others seem determined to redress the balance by 
being themselves satisfied without a particle. Who ever saw a ghost- 
story authenticated by the names and addresses of living persons, or a 
“medium” with any conception that the demand upon testimony rose 
in proportion to the importance of the conclusions involved in it? It 
seems probable that such subjects may become themes of much more 
general investigation and comment than has hitherto been the case ; and 
if this paper should induce one person to inquire into them in a philo- 
sophie spirit, and to publish, if any thing, every name, date, and incident 
connected with them, it will not have been written in vain. Darkness 
is an evil certainly ; “more light’ was alike the prayer of the combating 
Ajax and of the dying Goethe. But better substantial honest. darkness 
than the ambiguous twilight in which every thing may be any thing, and 
any thing nothing. 


R. G. 








Che Egyptian Galleries at the Dritish Museum. 


Tue British Museum contains four great collections of ancient art-monu- 
ments, the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Greek, and the Barbarian. 

If I had to rebuild the vast repository, I should like to give it a pre- 
face, in the form of a tablet in the vestibule, to afford the visitor a clue 
to guide him in the bewildering walk through the galleries. It should 
tell him the dominant idea seen in the art ofeach nation; with the Egyp- 
tians, religion; with the Assyrians, the greatness of the king; with the 
Greeks, beauty ; with the barbarians, utility. 

If we enter the Egyptian galleries with this key, we shall find their 
contents much more intelligible than if we looked at them vaguely as 
works of art. They come, almost wholly, from temples or tombs, and 
relate either to the worship of the gods, or to the future destiny of the 
soul. The feeling is religious ; the form that feeling took is architectural. 
The great art was architecture; and all the monuments we possess, not 
alone the tablets, but even the statues, great and small, are each only a 
part of an architectural whole. So far they might be Gothic; for in a 
Gothic cathedral the art is wholly religious, and sculpture is the servant 
of architecture. The statues of Rheims or Lincoln are not to be treated 
as separate works of sculpture. But there is a curious difference which 
gives Egyptian monuments their full individuality among the works of 
man: they are all inscribed. The Assyrian have this characteristic, but 
in a much less degree, as I may some day have to show; for they bear 
standard inscriptions, which are constantly repeated. Herodotus said of 
the Egyptians, that they were the most literary of any nation he knew. 
He was right, for every thing was inscribed. In the tablets the deceased 
was represented, and his name and parentage were written, and the 
name of the cat seated beneath his chair was also written above it. The 
walking-sticks bear the owner’s name and titles at full length. You 
will say. They were a people without books, they wrote on stones; and a 
very curious subject is that of writing-materials, on which I should like to 
digress, and relate how Mohammad wrote his Kur-an on pieces of leather 
and the bones of sheep; but, not to digress, the Egyptians had books, they 
invented paper and libraries, long before the Alexandrian, and novels. 
We shall soon see some of their books. Whence did paper come but from 
Egypt? preserving in its name that of the papyrus, on which the Egyp- 
tian scribes wrote long before the time of Abraham. 

But to return to the stone books. The Egyptian gallery, after the 
Oriental fashion, begins at the end. The earliest works are in that fur- 
ther vestibule, the dim light of,which may symbolise the obscurity of 
primeval history, as it certainly adds to its dificulty by preventing our 
reading the inscriptions. There are some records here four thousand 
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years old. Napoleon was right, when, before the Battle of the Pyramids, 
he told his soldiers that from the summit of those monuments forty cen- 
turies looked down upon them. This is the most moderate reckoning, and, 
little as it seems compared to the ages of geology, yet it is a wonderful 
antiquity, and it is something to touch (but you must not, for visitors 
are requested not to touch) monuments probably as near the Deluge as 
we are to the Norman Conquest. We can best realise what a space in 
man’s history forty centuries take up, if we recollect that, even in the 
most civilised condition, a few centuries uproot great houses, and a nation 
seems in such a period to undergo a radical change in its individual parts. 
How few families in Europe have pedigrees reaching up a thousand years! 
How few traditions in England are there of the age before the Common- 
wealth ! some of the Tudors, a less number of the Plantagenets, and one 
only of the Saxons, the famous tradition of Harold’s victory at Stamford 
Bridge, kept up by a cake. Would thet the Greeks had celebrated the 
sack of Troy by establishing a culinary record! then with a pie we could 
have defied the Germans. 

These forty centuries you must take on trust, for I cannot prove them, 
unless the Editor will give up Zemple Bar to me for a year; and if he 
were to do so, and advertise, “for the next twelve months this Magazine 
will be devoted to a discussion on the age of the Pyramids,” I fear that 
the circulation would be reduced to the number of those who read hiero- 
glyphics, in England five, on the Continent perhaps ten. But it is easy 
to prove that about the date of forty centuries, and the other facts I am 
stating, are not mere wild guesses, by showing how recent discoveries have 
corroborated some results of the Egyptologists, and thus made their gene- 
ral conclusions worthy of credit : not, indeed, that they agree in details, for 
some of them would carry up these monuments as much as a thousand 
yearsearlier. Their credibility rests upon one point, the reading of hiero- 
glyphics. I shall not here speak of the discovery of that reading ; this 
is a matter that concerns another part of the gallery, where the Rosetta 
Stone, the key, is placed. Here the question is as to the results. After 
the first discovery, many kings’ names were read, and a list made out, by 
comparing the monuments with the statements of ancient writers on 
Egypt. Among the kings’ names thus identified were those of the 
builders of the three chief pyramids, called by Herodotus, Cheops, Cheph- 
ren, and Mycerinus, and, on the monuments, Khufu, Khafra, and Men- 
kura. The occurrence of the latter forms in the tombs near the Pyra- 
mids justified the conclusion that they were applied to the kings men- 
tioned by the Greek historian, and not to others of the same names. 
Long after this identification had been proposed and accepted, General 
Howard Vyse made a series of explorations at the Pyramids, and found 
in the Great Pyramid, that of Cheops, some previously-unopened cham- 
bers, on the walls of which were the scrawls of quarrymen, containing 
the hieroglyphic name of the king supposed to be Cheops. He also suc- 
ceeded in reopening the Third Pyramid, which had been rifled ages be- 
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fore, and there he found part of 2 mummy-case, that we shall see upstairs, 
bearing the very name that had been attributed to Mycerinus. This is 
one of the best evidences ; but there are many others, and none better than 
the mutual hostility of the Egyptologists, who would gladly sacrifice their 
study, or begin it anew, if they could only show up their opponents, by 
exposing the whole system of Champollion, the interpreter. 

But it is time to return to the monuments among which we stand. 
It must not be supposed that the Egyptians, literary as they were, have 
left us a succession of records, telling us all the great historical events that 
occurred, from the day when the first stone of the Great Pyramid was 
Jaid, and Cheops entertained his thousands of workmen with lentil pot- 
tage,—no bad food, for Esau sold his birthright for it,—down to the 
time when the nationality was extinguished by the cruel Persian Ochus, 
two thousand years later. By no means. There are dismal gaps, in 
which there is not a glimmer of historical light to guide us as we stumble 
among the shattered fragments of what was once a connected edifice. 
The first age of which we have records is that of the Pyramids. There is 
nothing before it, no twilight-time of tradition, filled with men seeming 
like giants in its mist; no hint of barbarism growing into civilisation ; 
but an utter darkness, from which we come at once into the broad day- 
light of history, and see the nation in its manhood, with no memory of its 
growth. ‘The chambers of the tombs around the Pyramids, where once 
rested the great officers of the kings buried in the giant sepulchres, 
are sculptured with scenes portraying the arts and amusements of the 
people; and they bear witness to the high material civilisation which the 
Pyramids equally prove. We have evidence that their architectural skill 
was unrivalled in the construction of the Great Pyramid, a vast mass of 
solid stone work,—for the chambers within occupy a scarcely appreciable 
part of its size,—which would fill Lincoln’s Inn Fields with its base, and 
overtop St. Paul’s in its height, all of stones joined beautifully, sometimes 
near the exterior so finely that you could not put a sheet of paper between 
them where the mortar is laid; and this structure is mathematically per- 
fect, and faces the cardinal points, and is delightful to the eye. Alas 
for human fame, we know not the name of the architect; but we very 
much think he was not regularly trained. Like Nimrod and Captain 
Fowke, he must have been a many-sided man; perhaps a soldier and an 
engineer, as I can easily show the traditional builder of the Tower of 
Babel to have been. 

But having brought you here, I can show you of the Pyramid age 
nothing, but a statue without a head, and, very strangely, without a name, 
and still more unfortunately, according to some, of so late a date that you 
would despise it, if convinced they were right in making it no older 
than Nebuchadnezzar. Stay, there is a little seated figure ofa great man 
of this time, one Betmes, a squat gentleman in red granite, by his looks 
a most solid representative of the landed interests at Memphis. To un- 
derstand this period, you must go to Cairo, and, leaving the Levantine 
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Hotel and the Oriental Bazaar, cross the broad river and wend your way 
to where the Pyramids stand, on the edge’ of the Great Desert, that 
solitude wild as the ocean, and more still, save when, in the dead of 
night, the wail of the jackals awakens the sleeper. Live in a tomb, as I 
have done ; accustom yourself to gaze at the vast sides of the Pyramids 
by moonlight ; scan the mysterious features of the Sphinx; go into their 
sepulchres and see the manners ot that bygone race pictured on the walls; 
ascend the Great Pyramid and look into the trackless wilderness on the 
west, where the belief of the ancient people placed the abode of the 
shades, a limitless expanse of undulating rock and shifting sands; and 
look east over the valley of Upper Egypt and plain of the Delta, where 
the mighty fertilising river pours its sweet waters through fields of the 
most delicate green, over which lofty palms raise their stately heads, cut- 
ting the landscape with their dark stems, while beyond rise as a barrier 
the cliff-like eastern mountains, tinged with almost sunset hues, and over 
all spreads a sky of the deepest and clearest blue. These old pyramid- 
builders seem to have longed to behold the land they loved from their 
well-chosen tranquil resting-place; and you will not be long there with- 
out wishing with the patriarch Job, if Ewald reads Job aright, to rest 
“with kings and counsellors of the earth, which build pyramids for them- 
selves.” 

But there are no pyramids here; nor can any proposed enlargement 
of the Museum admit an obelisk and a statue which has lost his feet, 
both belonging to the nation. We only possess the head of the asp that 
adorned the forehead of the Sphinx, and this is several times as large as 
that of any boa. 

We cannot, however, leave the camera oscura yet. There was a 
second period, separated from the first by an interval of darkness, the 
age of the early Theban kings of what is called the Twelfth Dynasty. 
There is but one royal monument of this time here, a headless statue 
dedicated—reader, do not laugh—to King An. But the monuments of 
subjects are many. They are, however, all of one class, being sepulchral 
tablets taken from the tombs. Some of them are wholly occupied by 
writing : others bear figures of the deceased and of his relations, who 
make offerings for him. Not to be enigmatical, I must endeavour to give 
youa sketch of the old Egyptian religion. Unlike the art of the nation, 
their belief is a strange mixture, in which we can trace, rudely united, 
at least three principal elements. First, there is the low nature-worship, 
the worship of birds and beasts and stones, common to the Egyptians and 
the modern Negroes; then the high nature-worship, that of the sun and 
other celestial bodies, and of the powers of nature, as weil as the adora- 
tion of abstractions; and, last of all, hints of a primeval revelation. The 
last portion interests us most, from its bearing on the truth of the Bible, 
the one practical benefit derived from the study of hieroglyphics. We re- 
cognise it in the occasional use of the word “god” for a supreme being 
in the moral writings of the Egyptians. We see it more clearly in their 
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doctrine of the future state, when we learn that they held that the soul 
was judged after death ; that it was either rewarded or punished, accord- 
ing to its acts in life; and that Osiris, the judge, was a god who had 
been on earth, had been put to death by personified evil, and had come 
to life again. The dead, men and women, when supposed to be justified, 
were called by the name of Osiris, and represented in his form. What 
the Egyptians thought of the after-life is doubtful; but it is very signifi- 
cant that they sometimes called the “ justified” dead, “living a second 
time.” Two important inferences may be hence drawn: one, that the 
Egyptians had a relic of some primeval revelation that was full of the 
promise of man’s deliverance; the other, that the doctrine of life after 
death, and future rewards and punishments, was known to every one in 
the country. The second inference is a conclusive reply to those whe 
find their stumbling-block in the silence of the Law as to the future state. 
The Israelites, after more than two centuries—or as another reckoning 
would show, more than four—passed in Egypt, having adopted the man- 
ners, and in general the religion of the country, could not have failed to 
know the great doctrine of the consequences of this life in the next, a 
knowledge which the Law certainly did not forbid, any more than it for- 
bad the burial of the dead, as to which it maintains an equal silence. 
Others of the same school have asserted that the Law was derived from 
the Egyptian religion; but as the Law held out present rewards and 
punishments, whereas the Egyptian religion insisted on those of the next 
state, they are essentially opposite. I can, however, offer a new theory, 
that these gentlemen derive their favourite heresies from Egypt, which, pro- 
bably even before the days ofthe Alexandrian Church, had a strange facility 
for giving birth to perversions of true religion. _ Historically old heresies 
are curious; but, excepting to the ignorant, they are very stale when 
complacently produced as new discoveries. 

These sepulchral tablets against the wall record the offerings made for 
the dead to Osiris, and sometimes to other gods also, that he or they may 
give in the next state “a house provisioned with food and drink, beasts 
and fowls, and all pure things, libations of wine and milk, dresses, per- 
fumes, &e., to the being of” Nantef, or Amenemha, or whoever the de- 
ceased may be. A strange material belief it sounds; but these things may 
possibly have a mystic meaning. 

Of the history of this age we know but little. In Egypt it has few 
records. There is the beautiful solitary obelisk of Heliopolis, and the 
sepulchral grottoes of Benee-Hasan, with their entrances supported by 
the prototypes of Doric columns. ‘he latter are the burial-places of 
governors, one of whom has been good enough to tell us his history, in 
which there is one curious piece of information, that when there was 
famine in the rest of Egypt, there was plenty in his district; and as he 
lived in the patriarchal age, we are struck by the idea that perhaps we 
have here the record of a Biblical famine, though not Joseph’s, for it was 
not of the same severity as that seven years’ visitation. 
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The next monuments are of an age 400 years later than the close of 
the preceding period. Great calamities followed the rule of the Thebans. 
A stranger race, Shepherd-kings, as they were called,—and they have 
the reputation of having done more than fleece the Egyptians,—of an 
unknown nation, perhaps Phoenicians (but who were the Phcenicians ?), 
subdued and ruled the country until there was a great rising, and the 
oppressed prevailed, and freed themselves. The strangers had their chief 
seat at Zoan, which appears to have been captured by Aahmes, the first 
king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, who began to rule about B.c. 1525. It 
is hard to be without a detailed record of this great struggle, which 
would give us a real interest in the history of ancient Egypt. As it is, 
we have but scattered notices and references. Aahmes may have been a 
William the Silent, but history only tells us that he married a black wife 
as well as a white one. One thing seems certain; the troubles of the 
Shepherd age—sufferings are lessons, said the Greek philosopher—worked 
good for the Egyptian nation, for the succeeding three centuries show it 
in wonderful vitality. Of this the sculptures of the great gallery, which 
we will now reénter, afford convincing proof. From the inner portal to 
the further end of the great central hall, nearly all the monuments are of 
this brilliant age, as are half the monuments of Egypt itself. These 
colossi are statues of the kings of this time; these tablets record the 
sepulchral offerings of their officers. 

In the middle of the gallery we first see the head of a colossal statue of 
red granite, representing Thothmes III., who reigned about a century 
after Aahmes: on the left is the gigantic arm. These masses look very 
meaningless here, and well they may, mutilated and separated from the 
temples against whose gates they sat in solid grandeur as architectural 
monuments. They must not be thought of as portraits, though there is 
some little difference in the faces. Further on we see two seated statues 
of black basalt, one on either hand, representing Amenoph ITI., identified 
with Memnon by the Greeks, a king who reigned somewhat later, and 
in the central hall is a gigantic cast of a head and a bust, both of Ra- 
meses II., a still later sovereign. If we compare the heads, we see that 
the first king is a thorough Egyptian, that the second leans to the 
Negro type, and that the third inclines to the European profile, though 
the difference between his two statues, which stand side by side, warns 
us not to rush to the extreme of calling these sculptures portraits. 

These kings were chief personages in Egyptian history. Thothmes 
has the credit of having taken Nineveh (though Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
jealous for the honour of Assyria, stoutly denies that he did so), and cer- 
tainly was one of the greatest of the Egyptian conquerors. Amenoph 
raised the Vocal Memnon and his fellow, the two mighty watchmen 
which sit in solitude in the plain of Thebes. He too was a warrior; but 
he nearly ruined his country with a new religion that caused a revolution, 
too complicated to be here related. The third of our great kings, Ra- 
meses, is the central figure of Egyptian history, the Sesostris of the 
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Greeks, about whose memory cling some picturesque traditions. There 
are three heads of him here; one in the vestibule above a doorway, a cast 
from one of the four huge statues of this king which form the front of the 
rock-hewn temple of Aboo-Simbil, in Nubia. It is a work of grandeur, 
but somewhat heavy ; and here, in a bad light, with London dust settled 
on the projecting parts of the face, it is not to be appreciated. The other 
two are finer works, and the cast is remarkable for the sweetness ofits ex- 
pression, that calm serenity that was the constant aim of the Egyptian 
artists when they portrayed their kings. 

Besides the statues of sovereigns, there are some noteworthy lesser 
monuments of this age. Near Amenoph’s two representations stands, on 
either hand, a lion, executed for the same king ; works of wonderful ex- 
cellence, which the patriotism of the Duke of Northumberland brought 
from a remote ruin in Upper Nubia, a labour well rewarded, if they could 
be appreciated, as I trust some day they will be, not only as the finest 
of Egyptian, but the finest of any animal sculptures in the world. Here 
alone we see idealised animal form ; for conscious strength is embodied 
in these silent temple-guardians. They are not looking out for an enemy, 
not about to spring on him already seen, but placidly resting in the con- 
sciousness of their strength, fit emblems of the powerful head of a great 
empire. On the left wall is the Tablet of Abydos, very valuable as a list 
of ancient kings, and some fragments of paintings from the walls of the 
tombs, showing us the Egyptian sportsman and the Egyptian party. 
The sportsman is quite @ la Compiégne. He goes out all in his best, 
with necklace and bracelets, in a small canoe; a young lady, as finely 
dressed, and with a lump of ointment on her head, accompanying him. He 
brings down the birds with a throw-stick, like the Australian boomerang, 
and a cat acts as dog,—doing her work so well that we find a clue to the 
cat-worship of the Egyptians. The party is less descriptive. Other scenes 
in the tombs, however, skow us the whole process, the preparations in the 
kitchen, the assembled guests kept waiting by a gentleman who comes 
late, though he keeps a chariot, in which he ostentatiously drives up, ac- 
companied by a posse of servants. Then follows the repast, husband and 
wife sitting together, a fact showing great backwardness in civilisation. 
Little tables are placed before the guests, covered with fruits, birds, and 
vegetables,—cucumbers and onions, and all that the Israelites longed for 
in the desert, excepting fish, which seems to have been unfashionable. 
There is an abundant flow of wine, of which the Egyptian ladies partook 
so freely that the consequences were very distressing :—all which, and 
much more, you may see in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyp- 
tians, 

Returning to the centre of the gallery, we come to a new class of 
objects of interest, the stone outer mummy-cases, or sarcophagi, beau- 
tifully sculptured, with inscriptions and subjects relating to the future 
state. The two finest are one on the left, still going towards the entrance, 
of the Queen of Amasis, and one on the right, a little further, of the first 
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Nectanebo, last king but two of Egypt before the second Persian con- 
quest. The latter is a marvel of sculpture, covered with minute work 
cut into its hard breccia verde. In the centre of the room stands the 
famous Rosetta Stone, by means of which the interpretation of the writ- 
ings of Egypt, Persia, Assyria, and Babylonia was recovered for science. 
It is a tablet recording in three characters a decree of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
The characters are hieroglyphics, demotic, or the writing of the people, 
and Greek. By comparing the three inscriptions, it was found that cer- 
tain words in the hieroglyphic inscription, enclosed in rings, nearly cor- 
responded in number with the royal names in the Greek inscription. 
Upon this fortunate guess an alphabet was formed; and the results have 
proved that the first step was no mistake. By applying the same prin- 
ciple to the arrow-headed characters of Persia, they also were read, and 
an inscription in Persian, Babylonian, which is essentially the same as 
Assyrian, and Median, gave a clue to two other lost languages. The 
guess was again shown to be correct by the results, of which we cannot 
here speak. 

Having passed through the great Egyptian gallery, we can form 
some idea of the art which is here represented. It must have been 
obvious that it is not all of one excellence; but its changes are so gradual 
that, unless three or four works of widely-distant ages were put side by side, 
the growth and decline could not be easily perceived. The early period 
is one of progress; the highest excellence is seen in the works of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; and thenceforward is an age of slow decline, once 
arrested for a space, but surely going downward, until the art of Egypt 
was in its lowest condition, when the religion fell before the strength of 
Christianity. 

The great characteristic of this art is its durability. The intention was 
to embody, in records worthily lasting, the idea of vast time, if not of eter- 
nity. Here we can but faintly trace this in broken, disjointed fragments; 
it is in Egypt that the true character ofits art is seen, at Memphis and at 
Thebes, not less than at the Pyramids in the great temple of El-Karnak, 
of the gigantic ruins of which Champollion well said, “ The imagination 
which soars above our porticoes sinks confounded before the hundred and 
forty columns of the hypostyle hall of El-Karnak.” 

If we leave the gallery of sculpture and ascend the further staircase, we 
find much upon its walls to interest us. These papyri that we see here are 
nearly all parts of the Ritual of the Egyptians, the great repository of 
their belief as to the future state, a book, in part at least, as old as the 
Pyramids, according to its own account; and, though full of strange and 
base superstition, yet here and there shadowing forth the great truths for 
which the people lived, and trusting in which they died. There many 
times you see Osiris, the judge of the dead, presiding while the heart of 
the deceased is weighed in the balance by Thoth, the god of letters, 
against the emblem of Truth. The terrible Cerberus sits there ready to 
attack the condemned. There, too, are the forty-two assessors of Osiris, 
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who had charge, each of them, of a particular sin. These sins are 
enumerated beneath the figures of the assessors, in a negative confession 
to be said by the deceased. The most curious of the sentences is, “I 
have not multiplied words.” Had the ancient Egyptians a representative 
system? Ifso, the metropolitan members would have given hard work 
to the genius who had to judge their particular sin. Among these serious 
papyri is a caricature, in which the Egyptian artist has satirised his 
paternal government after the fashion of sop. The fox is seen taking 
the geese out for an airing, the lion playing at draughts with the goat, 
and the huge hippopotamus preparing a vast stew, in which he will pro- 
bably put all the smaller animals. 

In the Egyptian room, at the head of the stairs, we find ourselves 
with the Egyptians themselves. Here are mummies, more or less dese- 
crated, of all times; sad proofs how little man can secure that rest after 
death for the body that has had none during life. The most interesting 
of all is on the right side, in a wall-case. It is the mummy found in the 
Third Pyramid, with the coffin of Mycerinus, now placed near it. The 
cloth in which it is wrapped is so coarse, unlike the fine linen of the rest, 
that one would be inclined to think it was the skeleton—for it is only a 
skeleton—of some Arab workman, left in the building in a panic, when 
it was rifled in Muslim times. But the bones have the true smell of the 
mummy-spices. A distinguished anatomist has discovered that the king, 
if king he be, was lame. Herodotus tells us a curious tale of Mycerinus, 
—how, to defeat the oracle which foretold his death, he turned night 
into day,—a process which is not found to be conducive to longevity by 
popular writers,—but nothing of the lameness. If this be Mycerinus, 
what a sad end to all his pyramid-building! After being hidden in a 
chamber carefully closed, the approach to which was a passage obstructed 
by blocks of stone, and shut up by heavy stone portcullises, he has been 
torn in pieces, dragged forth, and put on a shelf among second-rate and 
even Greek mummies. Bunsen congratulates him on his distinguished 
destiny; but surely the old king would rather have been left in his 
pyramid than brought to this unroyal shelf, to share the distinction of 
being gazed at by the British public with the gorilla and the expressive 
sun-fish. 

The mummies in the body of the room are of many ages, from the 
time of Abraham to the Roman dominion. That case wholly gilt on 
the left, near the further door, once held the mummy of a very ancient 
king; but he was changed before he came here for a priest, whether in 
ancient or modern times is uncertain. We may here gain a very good 
idea of the results of the different modes of embalming. Or the right 
side of the room are pieces of the fine linen used to wrap the mummies. 
The quantity employed was very great, as much as seven hundred yards 
having been unrolled from a single body. Two-fifths of a mile of fine 
linen throws all modern fashion into the shade. It is quite pyramid-like 
in its magnificence. Of the bandaged mummy there are several speci- 
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mens here, and notably that of the poor lady on the right, who has been 
nearly deprived of her wrappers. But a greater number are still within 
the first case, which was of canvas, covered with stucco, and then painted 
and gilt, bearing devices relating to the future state. This case was 
placed within a stronger wooden one similarly decorated, and that again 
often within a stone sarcophagus, or a great wooden case, like some 
outside this room, on the landing. 

A burial was a very serious affair in Egypt, and sometimes the mummy 
was long kept in the house for lack of funds. It could be seized for 
family debts; and thus a spendthrift may have had all his mummied re- 
lations of the last generation locked up. Whether the dead had the 
counterbalancing advantage of appearing at the feasts to warn the revel- 
lers, as has been related, may be reasonably doubted. If so, the effect 
must have soon ceased, especially with a nation living among mummies. 
At western Thebes now you are in an atmosphere of mummies. The air 
is full of mummy-dust, which goes down your throat, do what you will, 
and the goats’ milk tastes of the mummy-spices; not because the goats, 
with an entire disregard of public decency, eat the mummy-wrappers, but 
on account of a certain wonderful herb on which they feed, known only 
to the natives, which has exactly the mummy-flavour, no doubt because 
it grows in that mummy-soil. But when you have lived in a tomb, you 
get used to this mild form of cannibalism, and wonder whether you are 
breathing the porcelain-dust of the great Rameses, or the inferior clay of 
some half-caste Grieco-Egyptian. 

No one can look at these religiously-preserved pieces of our common 
poor humanity without feeling regret that they have been taken from 
their beautiful resting-places, and that the cupidity of ignorant bar- 
barians, and the curiosity of vulgar Europeans, have undone in the course 
of twenty years the patient labours of as many centuries. Why should not 
these old Egyptians have been suffered to lie in peace? Did they not 
silently appeal to our honour, and beg’ us to leave them in their chosen sepul- 
chres to wait that resurrection the belief in which they probably shared with 
us? To have respected graves which no written law protected would 
have shown a generosity of heart. There is nothing more disgusting 
than to see educated and would-be refined Euyopeans joining with 
grinning Arabs in tearing up the body of some poor old Egyptian for a 
few worthless amulets; or a solemn conclave of the learned, male and 
female, engaged in unrolling, with some lack of delicacy, the mummy of 
an Egyptian lady. I remember a fine English country gentleman who 
bought a mummy, and a few days after, conscience-stricken, dug a grave 
for it, and buried it once more: a noble example he was of a type now 
passing away. Dr. Johnson would have done the same, and not been 
ashamed of it. Mummies teach us nothing, not even the art of embalm- 
ing; for we all know what a failure the physicians made when they 
mummified a distinguished person in the north. No, do any thing 
useful with the dead, eat them, if you like, but do not amuse your- 
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self by pulling them to pieces. The same wretched mischief that drags 
about the bodies of the ancient Egyptians has destroyed or irreparably 
injured their finest monuments. In Belzoni’s tomb, the most beautiful in 
Egypt, scarcely an inscription is uninjured, pieces having been every where 
cut out; and, to their eternal shame be it proclaimed, the leaders of two 
national expeditions, Champollion of the French, and Lepsius of the Prus- 
sian, made the two largest gaps. 

But to return to the mummies: in the wall-cases on the right are 
animal mummies, of cats, baboons, jackals, ibises, and other creatures held 
sacred. Whether they were expected to rise again is not known, but 
many nations have thought that the animals had a heaven; and certainly 
there is this for the theory, that they have a full share of the miseries 
of this life. But we somewhat lose our respect for the Egyptians when 
we find in what reverence they held these animals. A whole household 
always went into mourning for a cat; and when a Roman accidentally 
killed one, the mob slaughtered him, and there was a “ difficulty” between 
Ptolemy and the Republic. 

Un the left side is quite a pantheon of Egyptian divinities, some 
represented as men, but wearing strange head-dresses, and others with 
the bodies of men and the heads of animals, a forced combination that 
reminds one of the forced union of animal worship with higher kinds of 
religion in the Egyptian belief. Here too are figures of the sacred ani- 
mals. The common material in both cases is blue porcelain; and these 
images are generally so small, that they must have been employed for 
private worship. 

Very curious indeed are the objects of personal use or ornament that 
occupy the rest of the cases, such as the chairs and head-rests, and the 
vases and other vessels of alabaster. But nothing is more delightful 
than to see the vanities of three thousand years ago, for this is the most 
probable age of most of these objects. There is “the wig of a lady of 
rank,” a marvel of work, no doubt the admiration of good society at 
Thebes. How charming must that lady of rank have been at a Theban 
party, her wig bound with the fragrant lotus, and surmounted by a large 
lump of ointment slowly melting and running down! Had she two wigs, 
one for daylight and one for torchlight, or were there more of different 
lengths ? Did she complain of the w eight of her hair, and come next 
time in a shorter wig? or did she avow the wig, and ‘Tecommend the 
Theban Truefitt ? Till we know this, we know very little about the ancient 
Egyptian ladies. There is one thing in their favour. We have their 
toilet-bottles, and they are very simple : indeed, there is scarcely any thing 
for improving nature but the case for antimony, to pencil the eyes. It 
must be remembered, however, that Jezebel “ painted her eyes” when 
she prepared to dare Jehu; so that eye-painting is not a trifle. 

The personal ornaments in the table-cases are often very pretty, and 
of choice materials; but they yield in interest to some large porcelain 
beetles (scarabei) of Amenoph III., the king supposed to be Memnon, 
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Of these there are examples, of each kind, in various museums. One is 
the king’s wedding-card. It records the name (Taya) and parentage 
of his wife ; and that he ruled from Mesopotamia to the north, to Kara, 
supposed to correspond to part of Abyssinia, in the south, a goodly empire 
indeed. Ifthe Egyptians had settlements, and made them as voluminous 
as their grave-clothes, there must have been a scarcity of papyrus the 
year that Amenoph married. If he really were Memnon, we might 
fancy his sending a card to Priam, and the Trojan’s stately congratula- 
tions; but, alas, we can no longer say, “Troy was,” the Germans have 
taught us to say, “ Troy never was,” and it will soon be,—if the Seven 
have their way,—“ nor any thing else.” 

Memnon’s other card records the number of lions that he killed 
m hunting within ten years: it is a hundred and two, a good bag 
enough. Sir James Outram did more among the tigers ; for in about the 
same time he killed, often single-handed, or was in at the death of, up- 
wards of three hundred; but recollect that Memnon had only arrows 
and javelins. 

On the right side of this room, past the coffin of Mycerinus, are mu- 
sical instruments that once made pleasant sound to the mummied Egyp- 
tians, the armour they wore, and the tools and implements they used. 
Strangest of all, as a proof of the preserving climate of Egypt, there is a 
little table of offerings, bearing a cooked duck and bread. Here too are 
specimens of the famous mummy-wheat, which is said to have germinated 
when sown in England; but this is more than doubtful, and the late Mr. 
Brown, the eminent botanist, assured me that he had dissected some grains, 
and found their principle of vitality to be gone. 

In the next room there are more Egyptian objects, none of which are 
of any high interest, excepting those little blue porcelain figures on the 
left. They are Egyptian cards. Each one represents the person as Osi- 
ris, and therefore deceased, and bears his name and titles. Yet, like the 
tombs, they were made for the living; for in the excavations he conducted 
at Memphis, M. Mariette discovered, in the sepulchre of one of the sacred 
bulls Apis, the cards of all who had assisted at his funeral. In Belzoni’s 
tomb, one chamber was surrounded by a ledge and filled so far with such 
little wooden figures representing Sethos, the king there buried. A 
few are in this collection; and it was usual some years ago for every 
traveller who visited the tomb to carry away one or more in memory of 
having been there, probably somewhat as the king had intended, until 
an economical learned man used them all for fire-wood. The Egyptians 
were a solemn people, and their system of calls was confined to the dead. 
We will therefore bid them farewell in the chamber of their mummies. 
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Aurora Floyd. 


Cuapter I, 
HOW A RICH BANKER MARRIED AN ACTRESS, 
Faint streaks of crimson glimmer here and there amidst the rich dark- 
ness of the Kentish woods. Autumn’s red finger has been lightly laid 
upon the foliage—sparingly, as the artist puts the brighter tints into his 
picture; but the grandeur of an August sunset blazes upon the peaceful 
landscape, and lights all into glory. 

The encircling woods and wide lawn-like meadows, the still ponds of 
limpid water, the trim hedges, and the smooth winding roads ; undulating 
hill-tops, melting into the purple distance; labouring men’s cottages, gleam- 
ing white from the surrounding foliage ; solitary road-side inns with brown 
thatched roofs and moss-grown stacks of lop-sided chimneys; noble man- 
sions hiding behind ancestral oaks ; tiny Gothic edifices ; Swiss and rustic 
lodges; pillared gates surmounted by escutcheons hewn in stone, and fes- 
tooned with green wreaths of clustering ivy ; village churches and prim 
school-houses: every object in the fair English prospect is steeped in a 
fuminous haze, as the twilight shadows steal slowly upward from the dim 
recesses of shady woodland and winding lane, and every outline of the 
landseape darkens against the deepening crimson of the sky. 

Upon the broad facade of a mighty red-brick mansion, built in the 
favourite style of the early Georgian Era, the sinking sun lingers long, 
making gorgeous illumination. The long rows of narrow windows are 
all a-flame with the red light, and an honest homeward-tramping villager 
pauses once or twice in the roadway to glance across the smooth width 
of dewy lawn and tranquil lake, half fearful that there must be something 
more than natural in the glitter of those windows, and that maybe Maister 
Floyd’s house is a-fire. 

The stately red-built mansion belongs to Maister Floyd, as he is 
called in the honest patois of the Kentish rustics; to Archibald Martin 
Floyd, of the great banking-house of Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd, Lombard 
Street, City. 

The Kentish rustics know very little of this City banking-house, for 
Archibald Martin, the senior partner, has long retired from any active 
share in the business, which is carried on entirely by his nephews Andrew 
and Alexander Floyd, both steady, middle-aged men, with families 
and country houses; both owing their fortune to the rich uncle, who had 
found places in his counting-house for them some thirty years before, 
when they were tall, raw-boned, sandy-haired, red-complexioned Scottish 
youths, fresh from some unpronounceable village north of Aberdeen. 

The young gentlemen signed their names McFloyd when they first 
entered their uncle’s counting-house ; but they very soon followed that 
wise relative’s example, and dropped the formidable prefix. “We've nae 
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need to tell these southeran bodies that we're Scotche,” Alick remarked to 
his brother as he wrote his name for the first time A. Floyd, all short. 

The Scottish banking-house had thriven wonderfully in the hospitable 
English capital. Unprecedented success had waited upon every enter- 
prise undertaken by the old-established and respected firm of Floyd, 
Floyd, and Floyd. It had been Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd for upwards 
of a century ; for as one member of the house dropped off, some greener 
branch shot out from the old tree; and there had never yet been any need 
to alter the treble repetition of the well-known name upon the brass plates 
that adorned the swinging mahogany doors of the banking-house. To 
this brass plate Archibald Martin Floyd pointed when, some thirty years 
before the August evening of which I write, he took his raw-boned 
nephews for the first time across the threshold of his house of business. 

“See there, boys,” he said; “look at the three names upon that brass 
plate. Your uncle George is over fifty, and a bachelor,—that’s the first 
name; our first cousin, Stephen Floyd, of Calcutta, is going to sell out of the 
business before long,—that’s the second name; the third is mine, and I’m 
thirty-seven years of age, remember, boys, and not likely to make a fool 
of myself by marrying. Your names will be wanted by and by to fill the 
blanks ; see that you keep them bright in the mean time; for let so muck 
as one speck rest upon them, and they’ll never be fit for that brass plate.” 

Perhaps the rugged Scottish youths took this lesson to heart, or perhaps 
honesty was a natural and inborn virtue in the house of Floyd. Be it as 
it might, neither Alick nor Andrew disgraced their ancestry; and when 
Stephen Floyd, the East-Indian merchant, sold out, and Uncle George 
grew tired of business and took to building, as an elderly, bachelor-like 
hobby, the young men stepped into their relatives’ shoes, and took the con- 
duct of the business upon their broad northern shoulders. Upon one point 
only Archibald Martin Floyd had misled his nephews, and that point 
regarded himself. Ten years after his address to the young men, at the 
sober age of seven-and-forty, the banker not only made a fool of himself 
by marrying, but, if indeed such things are foolish, sank still further from 
the proud elevation of worldly wisdom, by falling desperately in love with 
a beautiful but penniless woman, whom he brought home with him after 
a business-tour through the manufacturing districts, and with but little 
ceremony introduced to his relations and the county families round his 
Kentish estate as his newly-wedded wife. 

The whole affair was so sudden, that these very county families had 
scarcely recovered from their surprise at reading a certain paragraph in the 
left-hand column of the Zimes, announcing the marriage of “Archibald Mar- 
tin Floyd, Banker, of Lombard Street and Felden Woods, to Eliza, only 
surviving daughter of Captain Prodder,” when tbe bridegroom’s travelling 
carriage dashed past the Gothic lodge at his gates, along the avenue and 
under the great stone portico at the side of the house, and Eliza Floyd 
entered the banker’s mansion, nodding good-naturedly to the bewildered 
servants, marshaled into the hall to receive their new mistress. 
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The banker’s wife was a tall young woman, of about thirty, with a 
dark complexion, and great flashing black eyes that lit up a face, which 
might otherwise have been unnoticeable, into the splendour of absolute 
beauty. 

Let the reader recall one of those faces, whose sole loveliness lies in 
the glorious light of a pair of magnificent eyes, and remember how far 
they surpass all others in their power of fascination. The same amount 
of beauty frittered away upon a well-shaped nose, rosy pouting lips, 
symmetrical forehead, and delicate complexion, would make an.ordinarily 
lovely woman; but concentrated in one nucleus, in the wondrous lustre 
of the eyes, it makes a divinity, a Circe. You may meet the first any 
day of your life; the second, once in a life-time. 

Mr. Floyd introduced his wife to the neighbouring gentry at a din- 
ner-party which he gave soon after the lady’s arrival at Felden Woods, 
as his country-seat was called; and this ceremony very briefly despatched, 
he said no more about his choice either to his neighbours or his relations, 
who would have been very glad to hear how this unlooked-for marriage 
had come about, and who hinted the same to the happy bridegroom, 
but without effect. 

Of course this very reticence on the part of Archibald Floyd himself 
only set the thousand tongues of rumour more busily to work. Round 
Beckenham and West Wickham, near which villages Felden Woods was 
situated, there was scarcely any one debased and degraded station of life 
from which Mrs. Floyd was not reported to have sprung. She was 
a factory-girl, and the silly old banker had seen her in the streets of 
Manchester, with a coloured handkerchief on her head, a coral necklace 
round her throat, and shoeless and stockingless feet tramping in the mud: 
he had seen her thus, and had fallen incontinently in love with her, and 
offered to marry her there and then. She was an actress, and he had 
seen her on the Manchester stage; nay, lower still, she was some poor 
performer, decked in dirty white muslin, red-cotton velvet, and spangles, 
who acted in a canvas booth, with a pitiful set of wandering vagabonds 
and a learned pig. Sometimes they said she was an equestrian, and it 
was at Astley’s, and not in the manufacturing districts, that the banker had 
first seen her; nay, some there were ready to swear that they themselves 
had beheld her leaping through gilded hoops, and dancing the cachuca upon 
six bare-backed steeds, in that sawdust-strewn arena. There were whis- 
pered rumours that went even further than these, rumours which I dare 
not even set down here, for the busy tongues that dealt so mercilessly 
with the name and fame of Eliza Floyd were not unbarbed by malice. It 
may be that some of the ladies had personal reasons for their spite against 
the bride, and that many a waning beauty, in those pleasant Kentish 
mansions, had speculated upon the banker’s income, and the advantages 
attendant upon a union with the owner of Felden Woods. 

The daring, disreputable creature, with not even beauty to recommend 
her,—for the Kentish damsels scrupulously ignored Eliza’s wonderful 
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eyes, and were sternly critical with her low forehead, doubtful nose, and 
rather wide mouth,—the artful, designing minx, who, at the mature age 
of nine-and-twenty, with her hair growing nearly down to her eye-brows, 
had contrived to secure to herself the hand and fortune of the richest man 
in Kent—the man who had been hitherto so impregnable to every assault 
from bright eyes and rosy lips, that the most indefatigable of manoeuvring 
mothers had given him up in despair, and ceased to make visionary and 
Alnaschar-like arrangements of the furniture in Mr. Floyd’s great red- 
brick palace. 

The female portion of the community wondered indignantly at the 
supineness of the two Scotch nephews, and the old bachelor brother, 
George Floyd. Why did not these people show a little spirit—institute 
a commission of lunacy, and shut their crazy relative in a madhouse? He 
deserved it. 

The ruined nodlesse of the Faubourg St. Germain, the faded duchesses 
and worn-out viddmes, could not have abused a wealthy Buonapartist 
with more vigorous rancour than these people employed in their ceaseless 
babble about the banker’s wife. Whatever she did was a new subject for 
criticism ; even at that first dinner-party, though Eliza had no more ven- 
tured to interfere with the arrangements of the man-cook and house- 
keeper than if she had been a visitor at Buckingham Palace, the angry 
guests found that every thing had degenerated since “that woman” had en- 
tered the house. They hated the successful adventuress,—hated her for her 
beautiful eyes and her gorgeous jewels, the extravagant gifts of an ador- 
ing husband,—hated her for her stately figure and graceful movements, 
which never betrayed the rumoured obscurity of her origin,—hated her, 
above all, for her insolence in not appearing in the least afraid of the lofty 
members of that new circle in which she found herself. 

If she had meekly eaten the ample dish of humble-pie which these 
county families were prepared to set before her,—if she had licked the 
dust from their aristocratic shoes, courted their patronage, and submitted 
to be “taken up” by them,—they might perhaps in time have forgiven 
her. But she did none of this. If they called upon her, well and good ; 
she was frankly and cheerfully glad to see them. They might find her 
in her gardening-gloves, with rumpled hair ard a watering-pot in her 
hands, busy amongst her conservatories ; and she would receive them as 
serenely as if she had been born in a palace, and used to homage from 
her very babyhood. Let them be as frigidly polite as they pleased, she 
was always easy, candid, gay, and good-natured. She would rattle away 
about her “dear old Archy,” as she presumed to call her benefactor and 
husband ; or she would show her guests some new picture he had bought, 
and would dare—the impudent, ignorant, pretentious creature !—to talk 
about Art, as if all the high-sounding jargon with which they tried to 
crush her was as familiar to her as to a Royal Academician. When 
etiquette demanded her returning these stately visits, she would drive 
boldly up to her neighbours’ doors in a tiny basket-carriage, drawn by 
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one rough pony; for it was an affectation of this designing woman. to 
affect simplicity in her tastes, and to abjure all display. She would take 
all the grandeur she met with as a thing of course, and chatter and laugh, 
with her flaunting theatrical animation, much to the admiration of mis- 
guided young men, who could not see the high-bred charms of her de- 
tractors, but who were never tired of talking of Mrs. Floyd’s jolly manners 
and glorious eyes. 

I wonder whether poor Eliza Floyd knew all or half the cruel things 
that were said of her. I shrewdly suspect that she contrived somehow or 
other to hear them all, and that she rather enjoyed the fun. She had 
been used to a life of excitement, and Felden Woods might have seemed 
dull to her but for these ever-fresh scandals. She took a malicious de- 
light in the discomfiture of her enemies. 

“ How badly they must have wanted you for a husband, Archy,” she 
said, ‘when they hate me so ferociously. Poor portionless old maids, to 
think that I should snatch their prey from them! I know they think 
it a hard thing that they can’t have me hung for marrying a rich man.” 

But the banker was so deeply wounded when his adored wife repeated 
to him the gossip which she had heard from her maid, who was a stanch 
adherent to a kind, easy mistress, that Eliza ever after withheld these 
reports from him. They amused her, but they stung him to the quick. 
Proud and sensitive, like almost all very honest and conscientious men, 
he could not endure that any creature should dare to befoul the name of 
the woman he loved so tenderly. What was the obscurity from which he 
had taken her to him? Is a star less bright because it shines on a gutter 
as well as upon the purple bosom of the midnight sea? Is a virtuous and 
generous-hearted woman less worthy because you find her making a 
scanty living out of the only industry she can exercise; and acting Juliet 
to an audience of factory-hands, who give threepence a-piece for the privi- 
lege of admiring and applauding her ? 

Yes, the murder must out; the malicious were not altogether wrong in 
their conjectures: Eliza Prodder was an actress; and it was on the dirty 
boards of a second-rate theatre in Lancashire that the wealthy banker 
had first beheld her. Archibald Floyd nourished a traditional, passive, 
but sincere admiration for the British Drama. Yes, the British Drama; 
for he had lived in a day when the drama was British, and when George 
Barnwell and Jane Shore were amongst the favourite works of art of a 
play-going public. How sad that we should have degenerated since 
those classic days, and that the graceful story of Milwood and her ap- 
prentice-admirer is now so rarely set before us! Imbued, therefore, with 
the solemnity of Shakespeare and the drama, Mr. Floyd, stopping for a 
night at this second-rate Lancashire town, dropped into the dusty boxes 
of the theatre to witness the performance of Romeo and Juliet ; the heiress 
of the Capulets being represented by Miss Eliza Percival, alias Prodder. 

I do not believe that Miss Percival was a good actress, or that she 
would ever have become distinguished in her profession ; but she had a 
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deep melodious voice, which rolled out the words of her author in a cer- 
tain rich though rather monotonous music, pleasant to hear; and upon 
the stage she was very beautiful to look at, for her face lighted up the 
little theatre better than all the gas that the manager grudged to his 
scanty audiences. 

It was uot the fashion in those days to make “sensation” dramas of 
Shakespeare’s plays. There was no Hamlet with the celebrated water- 
scene, and the Danish prince taking a “ header” to save poor weak-witted 
Ophelia. In the little Lancashire theatre it would have been thought 
a terrible sin against all canons of dramatic art, had Othello or his Ancient 
attempted to sit down during any part of the solemn performance. The 
hope of Denmark was no long-robed Norseman with flowing flaxen hair, 
but an individual who wore a short rusty black cotton-velvet garment, 
shaped like a child’s frock and trimmed with bugles, which dropped off 
and were trodden upon at intervals throughout the performance. The 
simple actors held, that tragedy, to be tragedy, must be utterly unlike 
any thing that had ever happened beneath the sun. And Eliza Prodder 
patiently trod the old and beaten track, far too good-natured, light- 
hearted, and easy-going a creature to attempt any foolish interference 
with the crookedness of the times, which she was not born to set right. 

What can I say, then, about her performance of the impassioned 
Italian girl? She wore white satin and spangles, the spangles sewn 
upon the dirty hem of her dress, in the firm belief, common to all pro- 
vincial actresses, that spangles are an antidote to dirt. She was laughing 
and talking in the white-washed little green-room the very minute before 
she ran on to the stage to wail for her murdered kinsman and her 
banished lover. They tell us that Macready began to be Richelieu at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and that it was dangerous to approach or 
to speak to him between that hour and the close of the performance. So 
dangerous, indeed, that surely none but the daring and misguided gen- 
tleman who once met the great tragedian in a dark passage, and gave 
him ‘Good morrow, ‘ Mac,’” would have had the temerity to attempt it. 
But Miss Percival did not take her profession very deeply to heart; the 
Lancashire salaries barely paid for the physical wear and tear of early 
rehearsals and long performances; how, then, for that mental exhaustion 
of the true artist who lives in the character he represents ? 

The easy-going comedians with whom Eliza acted made friendly 
remarks to each other on their private affairs in the intervals of the most 
vengeful discourse ; speculated upon the amount of money in the house 
in audible undertones during the pauses of the scene; and when Ham- 
let wanted Horatio down at the footlights to ask him if he “ marked 
that,” it was likely enough that the prince’s confidant was up the stage 
telling Polonius of the shameful way in which his landlady stole the tea 
and sugar. 

It was not, therefore, Miss Percival’s acting that fascinated the banker. 
Archibald Floyd knew that she was as bad an actress as ever played the 
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leading tragedy and comedy for five-and-twenty shillings a week. He 
had seen Miss O’Neil in that very character, and it moved him to a pity- 
ing smile as the factory-hands applauded poor Eliza’s poison-scene. But 
for all this he fell in love with her. It was arepetition ofthe old story. It 
was Arthur Pendennis at the little Chatteris Theatre bewitched and 
bewildered by Miss Fotheringay all over again. Only that instead of a 
feeble, impressionable boy, it was a sober, steady-going business-man of 
seven-and-forty, who had never felt one thrill of emotion in looking on a 
woman’s face until that night,—until that night,—and from that night to 
him the world only held one being, and life only had one object. He went 
the next evening, and the next, and then contrived to scrape acquaintance 
with some of the actors at a tavern next the theatre. They sponged upon 
him cruelly, these seedy comedians, and allowed him to pay for unlimited 
glasses of brandy-and-water, and flattered and cajoled him, and plucked 
out the heart of his mystery; and then went back to Eliza Percival, and 
told her that she had dropped into a good thing, for that an old chap with 
no end of money had fallen over head and ears in love with her, and that 
if she played her cards well, he would marry her to-morrow. They 
pointed him out to her through a hole in the green curtain, sitting 
almost alone in the shabby boxes, waiting for the play to begin and her 
black eyes to shine upon him once more. 

Eliza laughed at her conquest; it was only one amongst many such, 
which had all ended alike,—leading to nothing better than the purchase 
of a box on her benefit-night, or a bouquet left for her at the stage-door. 
She did not know the power of first love upon a man of seven-and-forty. 
Before the week was out, Archibald Floyd had made her a solemn offer — 
of his hand and fortune. : 

He had heard a great deal about her from her fellow-performers, and 
had heard nothing but good. Temptations resisted; diamond-bracelets 
indignantly declined; graceful acts of gentle womanly charity done in 
secret ; independence preserved through all poverty and trial ;—they told 
him a hundred stories of her goodness, that brought the blood to his face 
with proud and generous emotion. And she herself told him the sim- 
ple history of her life: told him that she was the daughter of a mer- 
chant-captain called Prodder; that she was born at Liverpool; that she 
remembered little of her father, who was almost always at sea; nor of 
a brother, three years older than herself, who quarrelled with his father, 
the merchant-captain, and ran away, and was never heard of again; nor 
of her mother, who died when she, Eliza, was ten years old. The rest was 
told in a few words. She was taken into the family of an aunt who 
kept a grocer’s shop in Miss Prodder’s native town. She learnt artificial 
flower-making, and did not take to the business. She went often to the 
Liverpool theatres, and thought she would like to go upon the stage. 
Being a daring and energetic young person, she left her aunt’s house one 
day, walked straight to the stage-manager of one of the minor theatres, 
and asked him to let her appear as Lady Macbeth. The man laughed at 
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her, but told her that, in consideration of her fine figure’ and black eyes, 
he would give her fifteen shillings a week to “ walk on,” as he technically 
called the business of the ladies who wander on to the stage, sometimes 
dressed as villagers, sometimes in court costume of calico trimmed with 
gold, and stare vaguely at whatever may be taking place in the scene. From 
“walking on,” Eliza came to play minor parts, indignantly refused by her 
superiors ; from these she plunged ambitiously into the tragic lead,—and 
thus for nine years pursued the even tenor of her way ; until, close upon 
her nine-and-twentieth birthday, Fate threw the wealthy banker across 
her pathway, and in the parish-church of a small town in the Potteries 
the black-eyed actress exchanged the name of Prodder for that of Floyd. 

She had accepted the rich man partly because, moved by a sentiment 
of gratitude for the generous ardour of his affection, she was inclined to 
like him better than any one else she knew; and partly in accordance 
with the advice of her theatrical friends, who told her with more candour 
than elegance that she would be a jolly fool to let such a chance escape 
her; but at the time she gave her hand to Archibald Martin Floyd, she 
had no idea whatever of the magnitude of the fortune he had invited her 
to share. He told her that he was a banker, and her active mind imme- 
diately evoked the image of the only banker's wife she had ever known : 
a portly lady, who wore silk gowns, lived in a square stuccoed house 
with green blinds, kept a cook and housemaid, and took three box-tickets 
for Miss Per cival’s benefit. 

When, therefore, the doting husband loaded his handsome bride with 
diamond bracelets and necklaces, and with silks and brocades that were 
stiff and unmanageable from their very richness,—when he carried her 
straight from the Potteries to the Isle of Wight, and lodged her in spa- 
cious apartments at the best hotel in Ryde, and flung his money here 
and there, as if he had carried the lamp of Aladdin in his coat-pocket,— 
Eliza remonstrated with her new master, fearing that his love had driven 
him mad, and that this alarming extravagance was the first outburst of 
insanity. 

It seemed a repetition of the dear old Burleigh story when Archibald 
Floyd took his wife into the long picture-gallery at Felden Woods. She 
clasped her hands for frank womanly joy as she looked at the magnifi- 
cence about her. She compared herself to the humble bride of the mar- 
quis, and fell on her knees and did theatrical homage to her lord. “O 
Archy,” she said, “it is all too good for me. Iam afraid I shall die of 
my grandeur, as the poor girl pined away at Burleigh House.” 

In the full maturity of womanly loveliness, rich in health, freshness, 
and high spirits, how little could Eliza dream that she would hold even 
a briefer lease of these costly splendours than the Bride of Burleigh had 
done before her. 

Now the reader, being acquainted with Eliza’s antecedents, may per- 
haps find in them some clue to the insolent ease and well-bred audacity 
with which Mrs. Floyd treated the second-rate county families, who were 
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bent upon putting her to confusion. She was an actress; for nine years 
she had lived in that ideal world in which dukes and marquises are as 
common as butchers and bakers in work-a-day life, in which indeed a noble- 
man is generally a poor mean-spirited individual, who gets the worst of it 
on every hand, and is contemptuously entreated by the audience on account 
of hisrank. How should she be abashed on entering the drawing-rooms 
of these Kentish mansions, when for nine years she had walked nightly on 
to a stage to be the focus for every eye, and to entertain her guests the 
evening through? Was it likely she was to be over-awed by the Len- 
fields, who were coachbuilders in Park Lane, or the Miss Manderlys, whose 
father had made his money by a patent for starch,—she, who had received 
King Duncan at the gates of her castle, and had sat on her throne dispens- 
ing condescending hospitality to the obsequious thanes at Dunsinane ? 
So, do what they would, they were unable to subdue this base intruder; 
while, to add to their mortification, it every day became more obvious 
that Mr. and Mrs. Floyd made one of the happiest couples who had ever 
worn the bonds of matrimony, and changed them into garlands of roses. 
If this were a very romantic story, it would be perhaps only proper for 
Eliza Floyd to pine in her gilded bower, and misapply her energies in 
weeping for some abandoned lover, deserted in an evil hour of ambitious 
madness. But as my story is a true one,—not only true in’a general sense, 
but strictly true as to the leading facts which I am about to relate,—and 
as I could point out, in a certain county, far northward“of the lovely 
Kentish woods, the very house in which the events I shall describe took 
place, I am bound also to be truthful here, and to set down as a fact 
that the love which Eliza Floyd bore for her husband was as pure and 
sincere an affection as ever man need hope to win from the generous heart 
of a good woman. What share gratitude may have had in that love, I 
cannot tell. If she lived in a handsome house, and was waited on by 
attentive and deferential servants; ifshe ate of delicate dishes, and drank 
costly wines; if she wore rich dresses and splendid jewels, and lolled on the 
downy cushions of a carriage, drawn by high-mettled horses, and driven 
by a coachman with powdered hair; if, wherever she went, all outward 
semblance of homage was paid to her; if she had but to utter a wish, 
and, swift as the stroke of some enchanter’s wand, that wish was grati- 
fied,—she knew that she owed all to her husband, Archibald Floyd; and 
it may be that she grew, not unnaturally, to associate him with every 
advantage she enjoyed, and to love him for the sake of these things. 
Such a love as this may appear a low and despicable affection when com- 
pared to the noble sentiment entertained by the Nancys of modern 
romance for the Bill Sykeses of their choice ; and no doubt Eliza Floyd 
ought to have felt a sovereign contempt for the man who watched her 
every whim, who gratified her every caprice, and who loved and honoured 
her as much, ci-devant provincial actress though she was, as he could 
have done had she descended the steps of the loftiest throne in Christen- 
dom to give him her hand. 
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She was grateful to him, she loved him, and she made him perfectly 
happy. So happy that the strong-hearted Scotchman was sometimes 
almost panic-stricken at the contemplation of his own prosperity, and 
would fall down on his knees and pray that this blessing might not be 
taken from him; that, if it pleased Providence to afflict him, he might 
be stripped of every shilling of his wealth, and left penniless, to begin the 
world anew,—but with her. Alas, it was this blessing, of all others, 
that he was to lose ! 

For a year Eliza and her husband lived this happy life at Felden 
Woods. He wished to take her on the Continent, or to London for the sea- 
son; but she could not bear to leave her lovely Kentish home. She was 
happier than the day was long amongst her gardens and pineries and 
graperies, her dogs and horses, and her poor. To these last she seemed 
an angel, descended from the skies to comfort them. There were cottages 
from which the prim daughters of the second-rate county families fled, 
tract in hand, discomfited and abashed by the black looks of the half- 
starved inmates ; but upon whose doorways the shadow of Mrs. Floyd was 
as the shadow of a priest in a Catholic country—always sacred, yet ever 
welcome and familiar. She had the trick of making these people like her 
before she set to work to reform their evil habits. At an early stage of 
her acquaintance with them, she was as blind to the dirt and disorder of 
their cottages as she would have been to a shabby carpet in the drawing- 
room of a poor duchess; but by and by she would artfully hint at this 
and that little improvement in the ménages of her pensioners, until in less 
than a month, without having either lectured or offendéd, she had worked 
an entire transformation. Mrs. Floyd was frightfully artful in her deal- 
ings with these erring peasants. Instead of telling them at once in a 
candid and Christian-like manner that they were all dirty, degraded, un- 
grateful, and irreligious, she diplomatised and finessed with them as if 
she had been canvassing the county. She made the girls regular in 
their attendance at church by means of new bonnets; she kept married 
men out of the public-houses by bribes of tobacco to smoke at home, and 
once (oh, horror!) by the gift of a bottle of gin. She cured a dirty 
chimney-piece by the present of a gaudy china vase to its proprietress, and 
a slovenly hearth by means of a brass fender. She repaired a shrewish 
temper with a new gown, and patched up a family breach of long-stand- 
ing with a chintz waistcoat. But one brief year after her marriage,—while 
busy landscape-gardeners were working at the improvements she had 
planned; while the steady process of reformation was slowly but surely pro- 
gressing amongst the grateful recipients of her bounty ; while the eager 
tongues of her detractors were still waging war upon her fair fame ; while 
Archibald Floyd rejoiced as he held a baby-daughter in his arms,—with- 
out one forewarning symptom to break the force of the blow, the light 
slowly faded out of those glorious eyes, never to shine again on this side 
of eternity, and Archibald Martin Floyd was a widower. 
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Cuapter II. 
AURORA, 


Tue child which Eliza Floyd left behind her, when she was so sud- 
denly taken away from all earthly prosperity and happiness, was christ- 
ened Aurora. The romantic-sounding name had been a fancy of poor 
Eliza’s; and there was no caprice of hers, however trifling, that had not 
always been sacred with her adoring husband, and that wasnot doubly sacred 
now. The actual intensity of the widower’s grief was known to no crea- 
ture in this lower world. His nephews and his nephews’ wives paid him 
pertinacious visits of condolence ; nay, one of these nieces by marriage, a 
good motherly creature, devoted to her husband, insisted on seeing and 
comforting the stricken man. Heaven knows whether her tenderness 
did convey any comfort to that shipwrecked soul. She found him like a 
man who had suffered from a stroke of paralysis, torpid, almost imbecile. 
Perhaps she took the wisest course that could possibly have been taken. 
She said little to him upon the subject of his affliction; but visited him 
frequently, patiently sitting opposite to him for hours at a time, he and 
she talking of all manner of easy conventional topics,—the state of the 
country, the weather, a change in the ministry, and such subjects as were 
so far remote from the grief of his life, that a less careful hand than Mrs. 
Alexander Floyd’s could have scarcely touched upon the broken chords 
of that ruined instrument, the widower’s heart. 

It was not until six months after Eliza’s death that Mrs. Alexander 
ventured to utter her name; but when she did speak of her, it was with 
no solemn hesitation, but tenderly and familiarly, as if she had been 
accustomed to talk of the dead. She saw at once that she had done 
right. The time had come for the widower to feel relief in speaking of 
the lost one; and from that hour Mrs. Alexander became a favourite 
with her uncle. Years after, he told her that, even in the sullen torpor 
of his grief, he had had a dim consciousness that she pitied him, and that 
she was “a good woman.” ‘This good woman came that very evening 
into the big room, where the banker sat by his lonely hearth, with a baby in 
her arms,—a pale-faced child, with great wondering black eyes, which 
stared at the rich man in sombre astonishment ; a solemn-faced, ugly baby, 
which was to grow by and by into Aurora Floyd, the heroine of my 
story. 
That pale, black-eyed baby became henceforth the idol of Archibald 
Martin Floyd, the one object in all this wide universe for which it seemed 
worth his while to endure life. From the day of his wife’s death he had 
abandoned all active share in the Lombard-Street business, and he had 
now neither occupation nor delight, save in waiting upon the prattlings and 
humoring the caprices of this infant-daughter. His love for her was a 
weakness, almost verging upon a madness. Had his nephews been very 
designing men, they might perhaps have entertained some vague ideas of 
that commission of lunacy for which the outraged neighbours were so 
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anxious. He grudged the hired nurses their offices of love about the 
person of his child. He watched them furtively, fearful lest they should 
be harsh with her. All the ponderous doors in the great house at Fel- 
den Woods could not drown the feeblest murmur of that infant voice to 
those ever-anxious, loving ears. 

He watched her growth as a child watches an acorn it hopes to rear 
to anoak. He repeated her broken baby-syllables till people grew weary 
of his babble about the child. Of course the end of all this was, that, in 
the common acceptation of the term, Aurora was spoiled. We do not say 
a flower is spoiled because it is reared in a hothouse where no breath of 
heaven can visit it too roughly; but then, certainly, the bright exotic is 
trimmed and pruned by the gardener’s merciless hand, while Aurora shot 
whither she would, and there was none to lop the wandering branches of 
that luxuriant nature. She said what she pleased ; thought, spoke, acted 
as she pleased ; learned what she pleased ; and she grew into a bright im- 
petuous being’, affectionate and generous-hearted as her mother, but with 
some touch of native fire blended in her mould that stamped her as ori- 
ginal. It is the common habit of ugly babies to grow into handsome 
women, and so it was with Aurora Floyd. At seventeen she was twice 
as beautiful as her mother had been at nine-and-twenty, but with much 
the same irregular features, lighted up by a pair of eyes that were like the 
stars of heaven, and by two rows of peerlessly white teeth. You rarely, 
in looking at her face, could get beyond these eyes and teeth; for they so 
dazzled and blinded you that they defied you to criticise the doubtful 
little nose, or the width of the smiling mouth. What if those masses of 
blue-black hair were brushed away from a forehead too low for the com- 
mon standard of beauty? A phrenologist would have told you that the 
head was a noble one; and a sculptor would have added that it was set 
upon the throat of a Cleopatra. 

Miss Floyd knew very little of her poor mother’s history. There was 
a picture in crayons hanging in the banker’s sanctum sanctorwm which 
represented Eliza in the full flush of her beauty and prosperity ; but the 
portrait told nothing of the history of its original, and Aurora had never 
heard of the merchant-captain, the poor Liverpool lodging, the grim aunt 
who kept a chandler’s shop, the artificial-flower making, and the provin- 
cial stage. She had never been told that her maternal grandfather’s 
name was Prodder, and that her mother had played Juliet to an audience 
of factory-hands, for the moderate and sometimes uncertain stipend of 
four-and-twopence a night. The county families accepted and made 
much of the rich banker’s heiress; but they were not slow to say that 
Aurora was her mother’s own daughter, and had the taint of the play- 
acting and horse-riding, the spangles and the sawdust, strong in her na- 
ture. The truth of the matter is, that before Miss Floyd emerged from 
the nursery she evinced a very decided tendency to become what is called 
“fast.” At six years of age she rejected a doll, and asked for a rocking- 
horse. At ten she could converse fluently upon the subject of pointers, 
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setters, fox-hounds, harriers, and beagles, though she drove her governess 
to the verge of despair by persistently forgetting under what Roman 
emperor Jerusalem was destroyed, and who was legate to the Pope at 
the time of Catherine of Arragon’s divorce. At eleven she talked un- 
reservedly of the horses in the Lenfield stables as a pack of screws; at 
twelve she contributed her half-crown to a Derby sweepstakes amongst 
her father’s servants, and triumphantly drew the winning horse; and at 
thirteen she rode across country with her uncle Andrew, who was a member 
of the Croydon hunt. It was not without grief that the banker watched 
his daughter’s progress in these doubtful accomplishments; but she was 
so beautiful, so frank and fearless, so generous, affectionate, and true, that 
he could not bring himself to tell her that she was not all he could desire 
her to be. If he could have governed or directed that impetuous nature, 
he would have had her the most refined and elegant, the most perfect 
and accomplished of her sex; but he could not do this, and he was fain 
to thank God for her as she was, and to indulge her every whim. 

Alexander Floyd’s eldest daughter, Lucy, first cousin, once removed, 
to Aurora, was that young lady’s friend and confidante, and came now and 
then from her father’s villa at Fulham to spend a month at Felden 
Woods. But Lucy Floyd had half a dozen brothers and sisters, and was 
brought up in a very different manner to the heiress. She was a fair- 
faced, blue-eyed, rosy-lipped, golden-haired little girl, who thought Felden 
Woods a paradise upon earth, and Aurora more fortunate than the Prin- 
cess Royal of England, or Titania, Queen of the Fairies. She was dire- 
fully afraid of her cousin’s ponies and Newfoundland dogs, and had a firm 
conviction that sudden death held his throne within a certain radius of a 
horse’s heels ; but she loved and admired Aurora, after the manner com- 
mon to these weaker natures, and accepted Miss Floyd’s superb patron- 
age and protection as a thing of course. 

The day came when some dark but undefined cloud hovered about 
the narrow home-circle at Felden Woods. There was a coolness between 
the banker and his beloved child. The young lady spent half her time 
on horseback, scouring the shady lanes round Beckenham, attended only 
by her groom—a dashing young fellow, chosen by Mr. Floyd on account 
of his good looks for Aurora’s especial service. She dined in her own 
room after these long, lonely rides, leaving her father to eat his solitary 
meal in the vast dining-room, which seemed to be fully occupied when 
she sat in it, and desolately empty without her. The household at Felden 
Woods long remembered one particular June evening on which the storm 
burst forth between the father and daughter. 

Aurora had been absent from two o’clock in the afternoon until sunset, 
and the banker paced the long stone terrace with his watch in his hand, 
the figures on the dial-plate barely distinguishable in the twilight, wait- 
ing for his daughter’s coming home. He had sent his dinner away un- 
touched ; his newspapers lay uncut upon the table, and the household- 
spies, we call servants, told each other how his hand had shaken so 
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violently that he had spilled halfa decanter of wine over the polished 
mahogany in attempting to fill his glass. The housekeeper and her sat- 
ellites crept into the hall, and looked through the half-glass doors at the 
anxious watcher on the terrace. The men in the stables talked of “the 
row,” as they called this terrible breach between father and child; and 
when at last horses’ hoofs were heard in the long avenue, and Miss Floyd 
reined in her thorough-bred chestnut at the foot of the terrace-steps, 
there was a lurking audience hidden here and there in the evening 
shadow, eager to hear and see. 

But there was very little to gratify these pryiug eyes and ears. 
Aurora sprang lightly to the ground before the groom could dismount 
to assist her, and the chestnut, with heaving and foam-flecked sides, was 
led off to the stable. 

Mr. Floyd watched the groom and the two horses as they disappeared 
through the great gates leading to the stable-yard, and then said very 
quietly, ‘‘ You don’t use that animal well, Aurora. A six hours’ ride is 
neither good for her nor for you. Your groom should have known better 
than to allowit.” He led the way into his study, telling his daughter to 
follow him, and they were closeted together for upwards of an hour. 

Early the next morning Miss Floyd’s governess departed from Felden 
Woods, and between breakfast and luncheon the banker paid a visit to the 
stables, and examined his daughter’s favourite chestnut mare, a beautiful 
filly all bone and muscle, that had been trained fora racer. The animal had 
strained a sinew, and walked lame. Mr. Floyd sent for his daughter’s 
groom, and paid and dismissed him on the spot. The young fellow made no 
remonstrance, but went quietly to his quarters, took off his livery, packed 
a carpet-bag, and walked away from the house without bidding good- 
by to his fellow-servants, who resented the affront, and pronounced him a 
surly brute whose absence was no loss to the household. 

Three days after this, upon the 14th of June 1856, Mr. Floyd and 
his daughter left Felden Woods for Paris, where Aurora was placed at a 
very expensive and exclusive Protestant finishing school, kept by the 
Demoiselles Lespard, in a stately mansion entre cour et jardin in the Rue 
Saint-Dominique, there to complete her very imperfect education. 

For a year and two months Miss Floyd has been away at this Parisian 
finishing school; it is late in the August of 1857, and again the banker 
walks upon the long stone terrace in front of the narrow windows of his 
red-brick mansion, this time waiting for Aurora’s arrival from Paris. 
The servants have expressed considerable wonder at his not crossing the 
Channel to fetch his daughter, and they think the dignity of the house 
somewhat lowered by Miss Floyd’s travelling unattended. 

“A poor dear young thing, that knows no more of this wicked world 
than a blessed baby,” said the housekeeper, “all alone amongst a pack of 
moustachioed Frenchmen.” 

Archibald Martin Floyd had grown an old man in one day—that ter- 
rible and unexpected day of his wife’s death ; but even the grief of that 
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bereavement had scarcely seemed to affect him so strongly as the loss of 
his daughter Aurora during the fourteen months of her absence from 
Felden Woods. 

Perhaps it was that at sixty-five years of age he was less able to bear 
even a lesser grief; but those who watched him closely, declared that he 
seemed as much dejected by his daughter's absence as he could well have 
been by her death. Even now, that he paces up and down the broad ter- 
race, with the landscape stretching wide before him, and melting vaguely 
away under that veil of crimson glory shed upon all things by the sinking 
sun; even now that he hourly, nay almost momentarily, expects to clasp 
his only child in his arms, Archibald Floyd seems rather nervously anxious 
than joyfully expectant. 

He looks again and again at his watch, and pauses in his walk to listen 
to Beckenham church-clock striking eight; his ears are preternaturally 
alert to every sound, and give him instant warning of carriage-wheels far 
off upon the wide high-road. All the agitation and anxiety he has felt for 
the last week has been less than the concentrated fever of this moment. 
Will it pass on, that carriage, or stop at the lodge-gates? Surely his heart 
could never beat so loud save by some wondrous magnetism of fatherly 
love andhope. The carriage stops. He hears the clanking of the gates; 
the crimson-tinted landscape grows dim and blurred before his eyes, and 
he knows no more till a pair of impetuous arms are twined about his neck, 
and Aurora’s face is hidden on his shoulder. 

It was a paltry hired carriage which Miss Floyd arrived in, and it 
drove away as soon as she had alighted, and the small amount of luggage 
she brought had been handed to the eager servants. The banker led his 
child into the study, where they had held that long conference fourteen 
months before. A lamp burned upon the library table, and it was to this 
light that Archibald Floyd led his daughter. 

A year had changed the girl to a woman—a woman with great hol- 
low black eyes, and pale haggard cheeks. The course of study at the 
Parisian finishing school had evidently been too hard for the spoiled heiress. 

“ Aurora, Aurora,” the old man cried piteously, “ how ill you look! 
how altered, how—” 

She laid her hand lightly yet imperiously upon his lips. 

“ Don’t speak of me,” she said, “I shall recover ; but you—you, father 
—you too are changed.” 

She was as tall as her father, and, resting her hands upon his shoul- 
ders, she looked at him long and earnestly. As she looked, the tears 
welled slowly up to her eyes which had been dry before, and poured 
silently down her haggard cheeks. 

“ My father, my devoted father,” she said in a broken voice, “if my 
heart was made of adamant I think it might break when I see the change 
in this beloved face.” 

The old man checked her with a nervous gesture, a gesture almost of 
terror. 
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“Not one word, not one word, Aurora,” he said hurriedly ; “at least, 
only one. That person—he is dead ?” 
“ He is.” 


Cuapter III. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE DIAMOND-BRACELET. 


Avrora’s aunts, uncles, and cousins were not slow to exclaim upon 
the change for the worse which a twelvemonth in Paris had made in their 
young kinswoman. I fear that the Demoiselles Lespard suffered consider- 
ably in reputation amongst the circle round Felden Woods from Miss 
Floyd’s impaired good looks. She was out of spirits too, had no appetite, 
slept badly, was nervous and hysterical, no longer took any interest in her 
dogs and horses, and was altogether an altered creature. Mrs. Alexander 
Floyd declared it was perfectly clear that these cruel Frenchwomen had 
worked poor Aurora to a shadow: the girl was not used to study, she 
said; she had been accustomed to exercise and open air, and no doubt 
pined sadly in the close atmosphere of a schoolroom. 

But Aurora’s was one of those impressionable natures which quickly 
recover from any depressing influence. Early in September Lucy Floyd 
came to Felden Woods, and found her handsome cousin almost entirely 
recovered from the drudgery of the Parisian pension, but still very loth 
to talk much of that seminary. She answered Lucy’s eager questions 
very curtly ; said that she hated the Demoiselles Lespard and the Rue 
Saint Dominique, and that the very memory of Paris was disagreeable to 
her. Like most young ladies with black eyes and blue-black hair, Miss 
Floyd was a good hater; so Lucy forebore to ask for more information 
upon what was so evidently an unpleasant subject to her cousin. Poor 
Lucy had been mercilessly well educated; she spoke half a dozen languages, 
knew all about the natural sciences, had read Gibbon, Niebuhr, and Arnold 
from the title-page to the printer’s name, and looked upon the heiress as 
a big brilliant dunce; so she quietly set down Aurora’s dislike to Paris to 
that young lady’s distaste for tuition, and thought little more about it. 
Any other reasons for Miss Floyd’s almost shuddering horror of her 
Parisian associations lay far beyond Lucy’s simple power of penetration. 

The fifteenth of September was Aurora’s birthday, and Archibald Floyd 
determined, upon this the nineteenth anniversary of his daughter’s first 
appearance on this mortal scene, to give an entertainment, whereat his 
county neighbours and town acquaintance might alike behold and admire 
the beautiful heiress. 

Mrs. Alexander came to Felden Woods to superintend the prepara- 
tions for this birthday ball. She drove Aurora and Lucy into town to 
order the supper and the band, and to choose dresses and wreaths for the 
young ladies. The banker’s heiress was sadly out of place in a milliner’s 
showroom ; but she had that rapid judgment as to colour, and that perfect 
taste in form, which bespeak the soul of an artist; and while poor mild 
Lucy was giving endless trouble, and tumbling innumerable boxes of flow- 
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ers, before she could find any head-dress in harmony with her rosy cheeks 
and golden hair, Aurora, after one brief glance at the bright parterres of 
painted cambric, pounced upon a crown-shaped garland of vivid scarlet 
berries, with drooping and tangled leaves of dark shining green, that 
looked as if they had been just plucked from a running streamlet. She 
watched Lucy’s perplexities with a half-compassionate, half-contemptuous 
smile. 

“Look at that poor child, Aunt Lizzie,” she said; “I know that she 
would like to put pink and yellow against her golden hair. Why, you silly 
Lucy, don’t you know that yours is the beauty which really does not want 
adornment? A few pearls or forget-me-not blossoms, or a crown of water- 
lilies and a cloud of white areophane, would make you look a sylphide; 
but I dare say you would like to wear amber satin and cabbage-roses.” 

From the milliner’s they drove to Mr. Gunter’s in Berkeley Square, 
at which world-renowned establishment Mrs. Alexander commanded those 
preparations of turkeys preserved in jelly, hams cunningly embalmed in rich 
wines and broths, and other specimens of that sublime art of confectionery 
which hovers midway between sleight-of-hand and cookery, and in which 
the Berkeley-Square professor is without a rival. When poor Thomas 
Babington Macaulay’s New-Zealander shall come to ponder over the ruins 
of St. Paul’s, perhaps he will visit the remains of this humbler temple in 
Berkeley Square, and wonder at the ice-pails and jelly-moulds, the refri- 
gerators and stewpans, the hot plates long cold and unheeded, and all the 
- mysterious paraphernalia of the dead art. 

From the West-End Mrs. Alexander drove to Charing Cross; she had 
a commission to execute at Dent’s,—the purchase of a watch for one of her 
boys, who was just off to Eton. 

Aurora threw herself wearily back in the carriage while her aunt and 
Lucy stopped at the watchmaker’s. It was to be observed that, although 
Miss Floyd had recovered much of her old brilliancy and gaiety of 
temper, a certain gloomy shade would sometimes steal over her counten- 
ance when she was left to herself for a few minutes; a darkly reflective ex- 
pression quite foreign to her face. This shadow fell upon her beauty now 
as she looked out of the open window, moodily watching the passers-by. 
Mrs. Alexander was a long time making her purchase; and Aurora had sat 
nearly a quarter of an hour blankly staring at the shifting figures in the 
crowd, when a man hurrying by was attracted by her face at the carriage- 
window, and started, as if at some great surprise. He passed on, however, 
and walked rapidly towards the Horse Guards ; but before he turned the 
corner, came to a-dead stop, stood still for two or three minutes scratching 
the back of his head reflectively with his big, bare hand, and then walked 
slowly back towards Mr. Dent’s emporium. He was a broad-shouldered, 
bull-necked, sandy-whiskered fellow, wearing a cut-away coat and a gaudy 
neckerchief, and smoking a huge cigar, the rank fumes of which struggled 
with a very powerful odour of rum-and-water recently imbibed. This 
gentleman’s standing in society was betrayed by the smooth head ofa 
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bull-terrier, whose round eyes peeped out of the pocket of his cut-away 
coat, and by a Blenheim spaniel carried under his arm. He was the 
very last person, amongst all the souls between Cockspur Street and the 
statue of King Charles, who seemed likely to have any thing to say to 
Miss Aurora Floyd; nevertheless he walked deliberately up to the 
carriage, and, planting his elbows upon the door, nodded to her with 
friendly familiarity. 

“Well,” he said, without inconveniencing himself by the removal of 
the rank cigar, “ how do?” 

After which brief salutation he relapsed into silence, and rolled his 
great brown eyes slowly here and there, in contemplative examination of 
Miss Floyd and the vehicle in which she sat; even carrying his powers of 
observation so far as to take particular notice of a plethoric morocco-bag 
lying on the back seat, and to inquire casually whether there was “any 
think wallable in the old party’s redicule ?” 

But Aurora did not allow him long for this leisurely employment ; for 
looking at him with her eyes flashing forked lightnings of womanly 
fury, and her face crimson with indignation, she asked him in a sharp 
spasmodic tone whether he had any thing to say to her. 

He had a great deal to say to her; but as he put his head in at the 
carriage-window and made his communioation, whatever it might be, ina 
rum-and-watery whisper, it reached no ears but those of Aurora herself. 
When he had done whispering, he took a greasy leather-covered account- 
book, and a short stump of lead-pencil, considerably the worse for chew- . 
ing, from his waistcoat-pocket, and wrote two or three lines upon a leaf, 
which he tore out and handed to Aurora. “ This is the address,” he said ; 
“you won't forget to send?” 

She shook her head, and looked away from him—looked away with 
an irrepressible gesture of disgust and loathing. 

“You wouldn’t like to buy a spannel dawg,” said the man, holding 
the sleek, curly, black-and-tan animal up to the carriage-window ; “or a 
French poodle what’!l balance a bit of bread on his nose while you count 
ten? Hay? You should have him a bargain—say fifteen pound the 

” 

“No!” 

At this moment Mrs. Alexander emerged from the watchmaker’s, 
just in time to catch a glimpse of the man’s broad shoulders as he moved 
sulkily away from the carriage. 

“ Has that person been begging of you, Aurora?” she asked, as they 
drove off. 

“No. I once bought a dog of him, and he ar" me.” 

“ And wanted you to buy one to day ?” 

“Yes.” 

Miss Floyd sat gloomily silent during the whole of the homeward 
drive, looking out of the carriage-window, and not deigning to take any 
notice whatever of her aunt and cousin. I do not know whether it was 
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in submission to that palpable superiority of force and vitality inAurora’s 
nature which seemed to set her above her fellows, or simply in that in- 
herent spirit of toadyism common to the best of us; but Mrs. Alexander 
and her fair-haired daughter always paid mute reverence to the banker’s 
heiress, and were silent when it pleased her, or conversed at her royal 
will. I verily believe that it was Aurora’s eyes rather than Archibald 
Martin Floyd’s thousands that overawed all her kinsfolk; and that if she 
had been a street-sweeper dressed in rags, and begging for halfpence, 
people would have feared her and made way for her, and bated their 
breath when she was angry. 

- The trees in the long avenue of Felden Woods were hung with spark- 
ling coloured lamps, to light the guests who came to Aurora’s birthday 
festival. The long range of windows on the ground-floor was a-blaze 
with light; the crash of the band burst every now and then above the 
perpetual roll of carriage-wheels, and the shouted repetition of visitors’ 
names, and pealed across the silent woods; through the long vista of 
half a dozen rooms opening one into another, the waters of a fountain, 
sparkling with a hundred hues in the light, glittered amid the dark 
floral wealth of a conservatory filled with exotics. Great clusters of tro- 
pical plants were grouped in the spacious hall ; festoons of flowers hung 
about the vapoury curtains in the arched doorways. Light and splen- 
dour were every where around; and amid all, and more splendid than 
all, in the dark grandeur of her beauty, Aurora Floyd, crowned with 
scarlet, and robed in white, stood by her father’s side. 

Amongst the guests who arrive latest at Mr. Floyd’s Ball are two 
officers from Windsor, who have driven across country in a mail-phaeton. 
The elder of these two, and the driver of the vehicle, has been very dis- 
contented and disagreeable throughout the journey. 

“Tf I’d had the remotest idea of the distance, Maldon,” he said, “I'd 
have seen you and your Kentish banker very considerably inconvenienced 
before I would have consented to victimise my horses for the sake of this 
snobbish party.” 

“But it won’t be a snobbish party,” answered the young man im- 
petuously. “ Archibald Floyd is the best fellow in Christendom, and as 
for his daughter—” 

“Oh, of course, a divinity, with fifty thousand pounds for her for- 
tune; all of which will no doubt be very tightly settled upon herself if 
she is ever allowed to marry a penniless scapegrace like Francis Lewis 
Maldon, of her Majesty’s 11th Hussars. However, I don’t want to stand 
in your way, my boy. Go in and win, and my blessing be upon your 
virtuous endeavours. I can imagine the young Scotchwoman—red hair 
(of course you'll call it auburn), large feet, and freckles !” 

“ Aurora Floyd—red hair and freckles!” The young officer laughed 
aloud at the stupendous joke. ‘You'll see her in a quarter of an hour, 
Bulstrode,” he said. 

Talbot Bulstrode, Captain of her Majesty’s 11th Hussars, had con- 
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sented to drive his brother-officer from Windsor to Beckenham, and to 
array himself in his uniform, in order to adorn therewith the festival at 
Felden Woods, chiefly because, having at two-and-thirty years of age 
run through all the wealth of life’s excitements and amusements, and 
finding himself a penniless spendthrift in this species of coin, though well 
enough off for mere sordid riches, he was too tired of himself and the 
world to care much whither his friends and comrades led him. He was 
the eldest son of a wealthy Cornish baronet, whose ancestor had received 
his title straight from the hands of Scottish King James, when baro- 
netcies first came into fashion; the same fortunate ancestor being near 
akin to a certain noble, erratic, unfortunate, and injured gentleman 
called Walter Raleigh, and by no means too well used by the same 
Scottish James. Now of all the pride which ever swelled the breasts 
of mankind, the pride of Cornishmen is perhaps the strongest ; and the 
Bulstrode family was one of the proudest in Cornwall. Talbot was 
no alien son of this haughty house; from his very babyhood he had 
been the proudest of mankind. This pride had been the saving power 
that had presided over his prosperous career. Other men might have 
made a downhill road of that smooth pathway which wealth and grandeur 
made so pleasant, but not Talbot Bulstrode. The vices and follies of the 
common herd were perhaps retrievable, but vice or folly in a Bulstrode 
would have left a blot upon a hitherto unblemished scutcheon never to 
be erased by time or tears. That pride of birth, which was utterly un- 
allied to pride of wealth or station, had a certain noble and chivalrous 
side, and Talbot Bulstrode was beloved by many a parvenu whom meaner 
men would have insulted. In the ordinary affairs of life he was as hum- 
ble as a woman or a child; it was only when Honour was in question 
that the sleeping dragon of pride which had guarded the golden apples 
of his youth, purity, probity, and truth, awoke and bade defiance to the 
enemy. At two-and-thirty he was still a bachelor, not because he had 
never loved, but because he had never met with a woman whose stainless 
purity of soul fitted her in his eyes to become the mother of a noble race, 
and to rear sons who should do honour to the name of Bulstrode. He 
looked for more than ordinary every-day virtue in the woman of his 
choice ; he demanded those grand and queenly qualities which are rarest 
in womankind. Fearless truth, a sense of honour keen as his own, loyalty 
of purpose, unselfishness, a soul untainted by the petty basenesses of 
daily life,—all these he sought in the being he loved; and at the first 
warning thrill of emotion caused by a pair of beautiful eyes, he grew cri- 
tical and captious about their owner, and began to look for infinitesimal 
stains upon the shining robe of her virginity. He would have married a 
beggar’s daughter if she had reached his almost impossible standard ; he 
would have rejected the descendant of a race of kings if she had fallen 
one decimal part of an inch belowit. Women feared Talbot Bulstrode ; 
manceuvring mothers shrank abashed from the cold light of those watch- 
ful gray eyes; daughters to marry blushed and trembled, and felt their 
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pretty affectations, their ball-room properties, drop away from them 
under the quiet gaze of the young officer; till from fearing him, the 
lovely flutterers grew to shun and dislike him, and to leave Bulstrode 
Castle and the Bulstrode fortune unangled for in the great matrimonial 
fisheries. So at two-and-thirty Talbot walked serenely safe amid the 
meshes and pitfalls of Belgravia, secure in the popular belief that Cap- 
tain Bulstrode of the 11th Hussars was not a marrying man. This 
belief was perhaps strengthened by the fact that the Cornishman was 
by no means the elegant ignoramus whose sole accomplishments consist 
in parting his hair, waxing his moustaches, and smoking a meerschaum 
that has been coloured by his valet, and who has become the accepted 
type of the military man in time of peace. 

Talbot Bulstrode was fond of scientific pursuits; he neither smoked, 
drank, nor gambled. He had only been to the Derby once in his life, and on 
that one occasion had walked quietly away from the Stand while the great 
race was being run, and the white faces were turned towards the fatal 
Corner, and men were sick with terror and anxiety and frenzied with the 
madness of suspense. He never hunted, though he rode like Colonel Ashe- 
ton Smith. He was a perfect swordsman, and one of Mr. Angelo’s pet 
pupils, a favourite lounger in the gallery of that simple-hearted, honour- 
able-minded gentleman ; but he had never handled a billiard-cue in his life, 
nor had he touched a card since the days of his boyhood, when he took 
a hand at long whist with his father and mother and the parson of the 
parish, in the south drawing-room at Bulstrode Castle. He had a pecu- 
liar aversion to all games of chance and skill, contending that it was be- 
neath a gentleman to employ, even for amusement, the implements of the 
sharper’s pitiful trade. His rooms were as neatly kept as those of a woman. 
Cases of mathematical instruments took the place of cigar-boxes; proof 
impressions of Raphael adorned the walls ordinarily covered with French 
prints, and water-coloured sporting sketches from Ackermann’s emporium. 
He was familiar with every turn of expression in Descartes and Condillac, 
but would have been sorely puzzled to translate the argotic locutions of 
Monsieur de Kock, pére. Those who spoke of him summed him up by 
saying that he wasn’t a bit like an officer ; but there was a certain regiment 
of foot, which he had commanded when the heights of Inkermann were 
won, whose ranks told another story of Captain Bulstrode. He had made 
an exchange into the 11th Hussars on his return from the Crimea, whence, 
among other distinctions, he had brought a stiff leg, which for a time dis- 
qualified him from dancing. It was from pure benevolence, therefore, or 
from that indifference to all things which is easily mistaken for unselfish- 
ness, that Talbot Bulstrode had consented to accept an invitation to the 
ball at Felden Woods. 

The banker’s guests were not of that charmed circle familiar to the 
Captain of Hussars; so Talbot, after a brief introduction to his host, fell 
back among the crowd assembled in one of the doorways, and quietly 
watched the dancers; not unobserved himself, however, for he was just 
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one of those people who will not pass in a crowd. Tall and broad-chested, 
with a pale whiskerless face, aquiline nose, clear, cold, gray eyes, thick 
moustache, and black hair, worn as closely cropped as if he had lately 
emerged from Coldbath Fields or Millbank prison, he formed a striking 
contrast to the yellow-whiskered young ensign who had accompanied 
him. Even that stiff leg, which in others might have seemed a blemish, 
added to the distinction of his appearance, and, coupled with the glittering 
orders on the breast of his uniform, told of deeds of prowess lately done. 
He took very little delight in the gay assembly revolving before him to 
one of Charles d’Albert’s waltzes. He had heard the same music before, 
executed by the same band; the faces, though unfamiliar to him, were 
not new: dark beauties in pink, fair beauties in blue; tall dashing beauties 
in silks, and laces, and jewels, and splendour ; modestly downcast beauties 
in white crape and rose-buds. They had all been spread for him, those 
familiar nets of gauze and areophane, and he had escaped them all ; and 
the name of Bulstrode might drop out of the history of Cornish gentry to 
find no record save upon grave-stones, but it would never be tarnished by 
an unworthy race, or dragged through the mire of a divorce court by a 
guilty woman. While he lounged against the pillar of a doorway, lean- 
ing on his cane, and resting his lame leg, and wondering lazily whether 
there was any thing upon earth that repaid a man for the trouble of living, 
Ensign Maldon approached him with a woman’s gloved hand lying lightly 
on his arm, and a divinity walking by his side. A divinity ! imperiously 
beautiful in white and scarlet, painfully dazzling to look upon, intoxicat- 
ingly brilliant to behold. Captain Bulstrode had served in India, and 
had once tasted a horrible spirit called bang, which made the men who 
drank it half mad ; and he could not help fancying that the beauty of this 
woman was like the strength of that alcoholic preparation ; barbarous, in- 
toxicating, dangerous, and maddening. 

His brother-officer presented him to this wonderful creature, and he 
found that her earthly name was Aurora Floyd, and that she was the 
heiress of Felden Woods. 

Talbot Bulstrode recovered himself in a moment. This imperious 
creature, this Cleopatra in crinoline, had a low forehead, a nose that de- 
viated from the line of beauty, and a wide mouth. What'was she but 
another trap set in white muslin, and baited with artificial flowers, like 
the rest? She was to have fifty thousand pounds for her portion, so 
she didn’t want a rich husband; but she was a nobody, so of course she 
wanted position, and had no doubt read up the Raleigh Bulstrodes in the 
sublime pages of Burke. The clear gray eyes grew cold as ever, there- 
fore, as Talbot bowed to the heiress. Mr. Maldon found his partner a 
chair close to the pillar against which Captain Bulstrode had taken his 
stand, and Mrs. Alexander Floyd swooping down upon the Ensign at this 
very moment, with the dire intent of carrying him off to dance with a lady 
who executed more of her steps upon the toes of her partner than on the 
floor of the ball-room, Aurora and Talbot were left to themselves. 
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Captain Bulstrode glanced downward at the banker’s daughter. His 
gaze lingered upon the graceful head, with its coronal of shining scarlet 
berries, encircling smooth masses of blue-black hair. He expected to see the 
modest drooping of the eyelids peculiar to young ladies with long lashes, 
but he was disappointed ; for Aurora Floyd was looking straight before her, 
neither at him, nor at the lights, nor the flowers, nor the dancers, but far 
away into vacancy. She was so young, prosperous, admired, and beloved, 
that it was difficult to account for the dim shadow of trouble that clouded 
her glorious eyes. 

While he was wondering what he should say to her, she lifted her eyes 
to his face, and asked him the strangest question he had ever heard from 
girlish lips. 

“ Do you know if Thunderbolt won the Leger?” she asked. 

He was too much confounded to answer for a moment, and she con- 
tinued rather impatiently, “They must have heard by six o'clock this 
evening in London; but I have asked half a dozen people here to night, 
and no one seems to know auy thing about it.” 

Talbot’s close-cropped hair seemed lifted from his head as he listened 
to this terrible address. Good heavens! what a horrible woman! The 
hussar’s vivid imagination pictured the heir of all the Raleigh Bul- 
strodes receiviny his infantine impressions from such a mother. She would 
teach him to read out of the Racing Calendar; she would invent a royal 
alphabet of the turf, and tell him that ““D stands for Derby, old Eng- 
land’s great race,” and “ E stands for Epsom, a crack meeting-place,” &. 
He told Miss Floyd that he had never been to Doncaster in his life, that he 
had never read a sporting-paper, and that he knew no more of Thunder- 
bolt than of King Cheops. 

She looked at him rather contemptuously. ‘Cheops wasn’t much,” 
she said ; “but he won the Liverpool Autumn Cup in Blink Bonny’s year.” 

Talbot Bulstrode shuddered afresh; but a feeling of pity mingled 
with hishorror. “If I had a sister,” he thought, “‘ I would get her to talk 
to this miserable girl, and bring her to a sense of her iniquity.” 

Aurora said no more to the Captain of Hussars, but relapsed into the 
old far-away graze into vacancy, and sat twisting a bracelet round and round 
upon her finely-modelled wrist. It was a diamond-bracelet, worth a 
couple of hundred pounds, which had been given her that day by her fa- 
ther. He would have invested all his fortune in Messrs. Hunt and Ros- 
kell’s cunning handiwork, if Aurora had sighed for gems and gewgaws. 
Miss Floyd’s glance fell upon the glittering ornament, and she looked at 
it long and earnestly, rather as if she were calculating the value of the 
stones than admiring the taste of the workmanship. 

While Talbot was watching her, full of wondering pity and horror, a 
young man hurried up to the spot where she was seated, and reminded 
her of an engagement for the quadrille that was forming. She looked at 
her tablets of ivory, gold, and turquoise, and with a certain disdainful 
weariness rose and took his arm. Talbot followed her receding form. 
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Taller than most among the throng, her queenly head was not soon lost 
sight of. 

“A Cleopatra with a snub nose two sizes too small for her face, and a 
taste for horseflesh !” said Talbot Bustrode, ruminating upon the departed 
divinity. “She ought to carry a betting-book instead of those ivory 
tablets. How distrait she was all the time she sat here! I dare say 
she has made a book for the Leger, and was calculating how much she 
stands to lose. What will this poor old banker do with her? put her 
into a madhouse, or get her elected a member of the jockey-club? With her 
black eyes and fifty thousand pounds, she might lead the sporting world. 
There has been a female Pope, why should there not be a female ‘ Napo- 
leon of the Turf’ ?” 

Later, when the rustling leaves of the trees in Beckenham Woods 
were shivering in that cold gray hour which precedes the advent of the 
dawn, Talbot Bulstrode drove his friend away from the banker’s lighted 
mansion. He talked of Aurora Floyd during the whole of that long 
cross-country drive. He was merciless to her follies; he ridiculed, he 
abused, he sneered at and condemned her questionable tastes. He bade 
Francis Louis Maldon marry her at his peril, and wished him joy of such 
a wife. He declared that if he had such a sister he would shoot her, un- 
less she reformed and burnt her betting-book. He worked himself up 
into a savage humour about the young lady’s delinquencies, and talked 
of her as if she had done him an unpardonable injury by entertaining a 
taste for the Turf; till at last the poor meek young ensign plucked up a 
spirit, and told his superior officer that Aurora Floyd was a very jolly 
girl, and a good girl, and a perfect lady, and that if she did want to 
know who won the Leger, it was no business of Captain Bulstrode’s, and 
that he, Bulstrode, needn’t make such a howling about it. 

While the two men are getting to high words about her, Aurora is 
seated in her dressing-room, listening to Lucy Floyd’s babble about the ball. 

“There was never such a delightful party,” that young lady said; 
“and did Aurora see so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and-so? and above 
all, did she observe Captain Bulstrode, who had served all through the 
Crimean war, and who walked lame, and was the son of Sir John Walter 
Raleigh Bulstrode, of Bulstrode Castle, near Camelford ?” 

Aurora shook her head with a weary gesture. No, she hadn’t noticed 
any of these people. Poor Lucy’s childish talk was stopped in a moment. 

“You are tired, Aurora dear,” she said; “how cruel I am to worry you!” 

Aurora threw her arms about her cousin’s neck, and hid her face upon 
Lucy’s white shoulder. 

“T am tired,” she said, “very, very tired.” 

She spoke with such an utterly despairing wearinessin her tone, that 
her gentle cousin was alarmed by her words. 

“You are not unhappy, dear Aurora?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, no, only tired. There, go, Lucy. Good night, good night.” | 

She gently pushed her cousin from the room, rejected the services of 
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her maid, and dismissed her also. Then, tired as she was, she removed 
the candle from the dressing-table to a desk on the other side of the room, 
and seating herself at this desk unlocked it, and took from one of its in- 
most recesses the soiled pencil-scrawl which had been given her a week 
before by the man who tried to sell her a dog in Cockspur Street. 

The diamond-bracelet, Archibald Floyd’s birthday gift to his daughter, 
lay in its nest of satin and velvet upon Aurora’s dressing-table. She took 
the morocco-case in her hand, looked for a few moments at the jewel, and 
then shut the lid of the little casket with a sharp metallic snap. 

“The tears were in my father’s eyes when he clasped the bracelet on 
my arm,” she said, as she reseated herself at the desk. “If he could 
see me now!” 

She wrapped the morocco case in a sheet of foolscap, secured the 
parcel in several places with red wax and a plain seal, and directed it 


thus: 
“J.C., 


Care of Mr. Joseph Green, 
Bell Inn, 
Doncaster.” 


Early the next morning Miss Floyd drove her aunt and cousin into 
Croydon, and, leaving them at a Berlin-wool shop, went alone to the post- 
office, where she registered and posted this valuable parcel. 
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London Poems. 


VIII. CHRISTMAS IN THE CITY. 


Upon thy raiment-skirts, O Night, 
Shudders a radiance dimly bright; 
And ere thou fliest a morning light 
Makes cloudy phantoms of thy flight: 


The ghost of Day, with cold caress, 
Doth haunt thy tawny loveliness; 

Thy silver stars grow less and less, 
And drop like jewels from a dress; 


The pale moon, brightening on thy stole, 
Doth inward as an eyeball roll,— 

Like a calm eye that seeks the scroll 
Silence illumines in the soul. 


Then, with a broad’ning purple glow, 
The sun climbs hills to see thee go; 
Thy white star sickens, and below 
Lies nature tranced in the snow. 


Then sudden, while thy mists are shorn, 
Unto the happy or forlorn 

The bells ring in the Christmas morn: 

“‘ This the day our Lord was born.” 


When sudden brightness floods the spires 
Of the white city into fires, 

And, dropping liquid through the quires, 
Fades on the tombstones of our sires; 


And the great City travaileth 

To hear what that sweet music saith, 
And draweth in a morning breath 

Of dreams from off the shores of death. 


Then, flushed, it wakens, in a strain 
Of music tingling down like rain, 
As a wild sleeper starts in pain, 
With thick pulsations in the brain. 
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“ Peace upon earth,” ring out the bells; 
“ Good-will to men,” in dying swells,— 
Sparkling on hearts whose blood rebels, 
Like dew on banks of asphodels. 


“‘ Peace upon earth,” the morning cries, 
And in our hearts the music dies; 

We start from sleep, and in surprise 

See heaven through our loved one’s eyes. 


We clasp the wives we honour best; 
They kiss the babies on the breast; 
The red sun widens, and from rest 
We tremble in a joy confest ; 


And, looking forth, we see the close 
Of morning redden like a rose 
Along the City in its snows, 

Like Beauty blushing o’er Repose. 


All night the silent snowy hoard 
Fell dimly unto rock and sward,— 
Like radiance shaken from the sword 
Of some sweet angel near the Lord; 


Like stainless thoughts distinct with prayer, 
That, mingling with the soul, can bear 
Worship so precious and so fair 

They make an angel unaware ;— 


So fell the snows for many days, 
Clothing the world that now doth raise 
Sweet music in a mystic haze, 

Like a gigantic form that prays. 


Now cry the bells: “’Tis Christmas morn; 
This is the day that Hope was born 

For sickly, lonely, and forlorn ;”— 

Till like a smile the hope is worn. 


Rich in his solitary seat, 

Great Dives robes himself to greet 
The morning with obeisance meet; 
While Lazarus brightens in the street! 
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And o’er the erowds that outward roam, 
And, meeting, make a sound like foam, 
An awe falls dim from heaven’s gray dome, 
Like wind that darkens harvest-home. 





But to the crowd the music saith, 

“ This is the morning when a breath 
Of life arose in Nazareth, 

And open blew the gates of death, 


And showed to eyes made dim with woes 
Glimpses of life’s divinest close: 

But mists of wings did interpose, 
Whereof our emblem is the snows.” 


The soul within the flesh upsprings, 
Instinct with sweet imaginings ; 

And, lo! the snow that sighs and sings 
Doth seem indeed those angel-wings ! 


And sudden, ere the song is done, 

Joy through the crowd like blood doth run. 
The glad heart answers; all and one 

See double glory in the sun. 


Mirth—the mad instinct of the boy— 
Quickens within without alloy; 

The strong man hugs himself in joy; 
The poor forgets his harsh annoy. 


The widow gladdens; and the strain 
Ebbs inward to the bed of pain, 

Till fresh blood lights the emptied vein, 
Like wine in cups of porcelain. 


Pile high the fire with log and thorn; 
Pluck the green holly this Christmas morn ; 
Warm ye and fill ye, O forlorn: 

“This is the day that Joy was born!” 


And in that Joy this morning gay 
Came as a child, in child’s array, 
With Love to light him on his way, 
Let little ones keep holiday. 
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Gather the small things round the fire, 
And let them sport until they tire ; 
And let the mother and the sire, 
Softly beholding them, aspire,— 





Ay, let the women and the men, 

In mansion proud or narrow den, 

Partake the children’s joy, and then 
Deem them the Christ-Child come again. | 





Then the sweet bells swim in to pale 
Homes where the little children ail, 
Where Hope and Joy themselves are frail, 
Where fathers groan and mothers wail. 


Then cry the bells, “ This is the morn 
That Pity very pure was born,— 

To wipe the eyes of those forlorn, 

To brighten doubt and soften scorn: 


Suffer the little ones to go; 

Forbid them not,—'tis better so; 

For they, each Christmas morn below, 
Shall come with raiments like the snow— 


Fall like the snow, so soft, so fair, 
It makes a moonlight in the air ; 
And dropping dimly, unaware, 
Renders the spirit pure for prayer.” 


And Death, to whom the task is given, 
Trances the mourner; while the shriven 
Children forsake the poor bereaven, 

To hold their Christmas-day in heaven. 


The mourner weepeth in her place, 
But Christmas prayer is on her face; 
The poor take joy, the rich ask grace; 
And still the sweet bells ring apace: 


“ Pile high the fire with log and thorn ; 
Pluck the green holly this Christmas morn; 
Warm ye and fill ye, O forlorn: 

This is the day that Love was born.” 
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Winter-Light. 


HEINRICH OTTERBEIN was reputed to be one of the richest men in the 
federal capital of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. To a stranger, however, he ap- 
peared poorer than Lazarus, and more miserable than the predestinated 
Wandering Jew. 

It was early in December in the year 185—, that Heinrich Otterbein 
surprised the good gossips of that famous Teutonic capital by wandering 
about the frosty streets late one night. The people who hung about the 
Platz, or trotted past the magnificent Roemer, where the portraits of the 
German emperors frown down upon the spectator in solemn majesty, won- 
dered to see the gaunt tall figure of the Usurer emerge from the deep 
shadow of the Dom as the old clocks around were ringing out the mid- 
night chimes. 

Before, however, the chimes had ceased burdening the nipping air 
with their melancholy cadences, he had locked the door of his low dingy 
mansion behind him, and plunged into the palpable gloom that shrouded 
the interior, and seemed part and parcel of that old, tumble-down, leaky 
edifice of cross-beams and plaster. 

Stealthily Heinrich Otterbein glided along the narrow corridor ; steal- 
thily he clung to the wainscoting of the corridor, creeping suspiciously 
onward. At length he reached a low portal. Here he felt about for 
a lamp, and, by dint of much reiterated exertion, struck a light. How 
like a guilty conscience-stricken thing he then looked! As the feeble 
flicker of the wick threw vague shadows around him, he paused to listen. 
He pressed his ear closely against the door of his counting-house ; yet all 
the sound he could catch was the footfall of a stray passenger approach- 
ing his house, then fading away in the distance, or the dull soughing of 
the wintry wind down the solitary passages of his home. 

Having satisfied himself, however, that all was right, Heinrich took 
from beneath his cloak a bunch of keys. Deliberately. selecting the 
largest and the smallest, he proceeded to unlock the massive iron-plated 
door. Three times he turned the key; three times the ward flew back ; 
three heavy bolts were then successively unpadlocked, and drawn slowly 
back. 

Heinrich Otterbein’s bureau to any other man would have inspired the 
most dismal and repulsive impressions. Dark and dingy, the dusty cob- 
webs hung from the ceiling, and every where the mould of decaying 
time grew upon the oaken panels. In one corner stood two or three iron 
chests; an iron safe was also fastened into one of the walls. The only 
furniture, however, the room could boast, was a deal desk, a high stool, 
and a battered inkstand; unless we admit into the category two or three 
folio volumes bound in buff-leather, on the backs of which were inscribed 
in German the words “ Day-book” and “ Ledger.” 
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On the desk lay a small octavo volume. 

The hawk-eye of Heinrich Otterbein at once detected the intruder. 
He flew to it as though it had been an ingot of gold. On taking the 
book up and opening it, his attention was riveted to a page, the corner of 
which had been turned down so as to draw his attention to the place. 
The miser—for Heinrich was reputed to be a veritable miser—read the 
following passage : 

“Turn, however, to the miserable wretch who devotes his days and 
nights to the damning love of pelf. He hoards his secret treasures in iron 
chests ; he gloats over the sight of his glittering store, as a mother hangs 
over her infant; he feasts his wretched appetite on the wealth that per- 
ishes, and groans like a prisoner on the rack when one thaler or one 
groschen is withdrawn. And what benefit are his hoards either to himself 
or the world? He grows thin and emaciated whilst feasting his eyes on 
his perishable treasures ; his palsied hand clutches at the vanishing coin, 
whilst charity is allowed to languish in the streets, and thousands, nay 
myriads, of human beings are famished with cold, and the want of the 
simplest necessaries of life.” 

The features of Heinrich Otterbein grew pale and distorted as he read; 
and, with a feverish impulse, he turned to the title-page. There he saw 
the name of Cart Herne. He gnashed his teeth for a moment, and 
then, relaxing his emotion, exclaimed, with a suppressed breath, “ In- 
grate.” 

A hoarse laugh, which resounded through the empty chambers of the 
house at that moment, startled the miser. He looked around him with a 
terrified glance, gathered his woollen robe about him, and took up his 
lamp to peer into the gloom beyond. But silence had been restored ; the 
echoes had died away ; and Heinrich Otterbein was left to his own soli- 
tary reflection and nervous fears. 

* * * * *® * * 

Simultaneously a scene, but of a dissimilar character, was enacting in 
a distant part of the town. j 

In a well-furnished and well-lighted drawing-room,—evidencing the 
wealth and luxurious taste of the master,—a youth and maiden sat side 
by side absorbed in the tender enjoyment of each other’s society. The 
maiden fastened her blue eyes upon the youth, who reclined rather than sat 
on an ottoman at her feet; whilst he was pouring forth words of sweetest 
potency, filling her mind with abstract ideas, and painting a picture of 
life which none but the young lover can create. 

“ Oh, what sweet sweetness is it thus to languish 
On the soft bosom of such smiling anguish ; 


To gaze upon those eyes so brightly beaming, 
Drink in their poison, and then fall back a-dreaming !” 


“ And do you believe that your book will do good?” asked the soft 
voice of Lotchen. 
“Truth must accomplish all things,” replied the interrogated. “It is 
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impossible that men should for ever grovel in the low pursuits on which 
they now are bent. Art, dearest, art will triumph; beauty and love 
and truth must prevail. The world cannot always be at strife with itself. 
The time must soon arrive when the hearts of men will become enlarged, and 
charity break down the barrier of classes. The rich shall not then mono- 
polise their wealth, nor the poor be compelled to toil in hopeless bondage. 
Dearest, I have said all this in my book. You know, you feel, you con- 
fess ’tis right, ’tis true, and that before long the world must give way to 
better and diviner thoughts !” 

“ Have you no fear, Carl, that all you write will be set down as the 
views of a mere enthusiast and visionary? My father tells me that, fine 
as may be your theories, they are impracticable.” 

“Impossible, my love. I have faith in the world, in its noble aspira- 
tions, in its desire to be set free from the sordid love of pelf.” 

“ Alas! my father tells me there are passages that must give offence 
in your work. Have you"not painted your uncle in its pages?” 

“No, dearest, no. I never thought of him.” 

“ But you have drawn the portrait of a miser, and may have inadvert- 
ently, unconsciously, taken him for the original.” 

“ A calumny, my dearest, which the pure principles I have laid down 
will dissipate at once.” 

And thus they chatted on and dreamed of happy days, until the voice 
of the watchman going his rounds warned Carl it was time for him to 
take his departure. 

Early the next morning Carl called on his uncle. On drawing near 
the miserable tenement inhabited by him, however, he could not help 
recalling to mind the strange resemblance which existed between the 
description he had given of a miser and his only relative, whose unknown 
wealth he was to inherit. Type and prototype could not more neatly 
dove-tail. His heart, however, did not fail him; how should his uncle, 
who never read a book, hear of the passage? True, the book had 
created a sensation ; but his uncle was not likely to go where its contents, 
its merits, or demerits would be discussed. And light-hearted he knocked 
at the door. It was opened by Franz, a sinister-looking clerk—in fact the 
only one—of the office. 

“ Not to be seen,” was the reply to Carl, who asked for his uncle. 

“Ts he engaged ?” 

“No.” 

“Ts he ill ?” 

“No,” returned Franz, with a sly leer. 

“ What, then, can be the matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” whispered Franz, who from long intimacy with the 
nephew of his master sometimes assumed an air of familiarity. 

“ But has nothing occurred ?” repeated Carl, with alarm emphasised on 
his countenance. 

“Nothing,” was the brief remark. 
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Carl pondered a moment. The book and the obnoxious passage rose 
before him like an accusing spectre ; but just as he was about to question 
Franz as to the possibility of his uncle having seen his work, the latter 
drew him close to his side, and, as if confiding a valuable and important 
secret to him, explained that his uncle had seen the book and the page. 

“‘ How could that be?” thought Carl to himself. 

“And I believe,” suggested Franz, maliciously, to aggravate the 
anxiety of the nephew, “that you have not dedicated it to him, or at 
least presented him with a copy.” 

“ But you know,” returned Carl, with considerable energy, ‘he never 
reads printed books,—he detests literature; besides, I never disguised from 
my uncle that I was engaged on the work.” 

“ He says you’ve libelled him. But hark! I cannot stay any longer. 
Heinrich Otterbein is calling me; so good morning, Master Carl Heine.” 
Saying this, he shut the door in the face of the young enthusiast. 

The unfortunate nephew required no further explanation. With a 
heavy step and heavier heart he turned to leave. But where should he 
go? He was himself penniless, a pensioner on his uncle’s bounty. He 
had offended his sole protector, whom he knew too well not to feel that 
the consequence would be terrible. His inheritance, too, had vanished. 
Those heaps of gold which were to be his and Lotchen’s, and which were 
to make their days so bright and blissful, and with which he was going 
to reform mankind and to restore peace and good-will upon earth, and 
achieve more than the political economist or a chancellor of the exchequer 
could dream of,—all this fine treasure was lost to him. And now what 
course was he to take? what was he to do? ‘The heart in its distress 
turns naturally to the object it most confides in. To Lotchen, therefore, 
he went. 

On his arrival, however, at the house of his future father-in-law, in- 
stead of smiles he found mysterious whisperings and cloudy looks. The 
servants seemed disaffected ; and on entering the parlour Lotchen was in 
tears, and her father standing by her side plunged in profoundest thought. 
What was the matter ? 

Wilhelm Ritter, a merchant of good repute amongst his fellow-citizens 
of Frankfort, was looked up to on the Bérse as a fortunate speculator. 
Not but that calculating notaries would sum up casual losses he had 
incurred of late; and prying gossips would tell of frequent conferences 
with Heinrich Otterbein. But then was not rumour also busy with re- 
ports of a different, though not diserepant character? Was it not every 
where circulated that the nephew of the rich miser, the heir-expectant of 
all his treasure, was betrothed to the fair daughter of the fairest gentle- 
man in the free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine? and how could scandal 
hold up its head against such a mighty combination of facts? And so for 
a while scandal remained silent. 

It so happened, however, that on the morning after Heinrich Otter- 
bein was seen plodding his weary way home late at night over the old 
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stone bridge, as we have already mentioned, Franz, the confidential clerk 
of Heinrich Otterbein, had been sent to the house of Herr Wilhelm 
Ritter, and, with an audacity uncommon in men of his stamp, began 
to talk freely with the servants in the merchant’s hall. He even insinu- 
ated to them that it was not all right with the affairs of their master ; 
that the fine house and fine furniture he possessed would soon fall to the 
auctioneer’s hammer; and that if Mistress Lotchen married Master Carl 
Heine she would marry a pauper who had not knowledge of the world 
enough to earn his own salt. 

In the mean time a letter had been conveyed to Herr Wilhelm ; and 
it was the contents of this letter which had caused such grief and conster- 
nation to the father and daughter. 

Without entering into details on the subject of the note, we may state 
that it appears the merchant Ritter had speculated considerably, but 
without success ; that he had also borrowed largely from Heinrich Otter- 
bein, and that by this means, and, in fact, by being obliged to have his 
bills renewed, he had placed himself completely in the miser’s hands. In- 
deed the letter, which insisted upon the immediate payments of certain 
bonds then due, or shortly to become due, but which the miser refused as 
heretofore to renew, told him he was a ruined man. There was a post- 
script in addition, forbidding the merchant to harbour, or even receive 
into his house, his vicious and unnatural nephew Carl Heine, on pain of 
some disclosures which, through the mist of tears and the confusion of her 
grief, Lotchen could not understand. 

She saw, however, that her father grew deadly pale as he read the 
postscript, and with a vehemence he had never exhibited before exclaimed 
that he was not only a ruined, but a doomed man. 

Carl Heine stood entranced before Herr Ritter and Lotchen. Neither 
the father nor the daughter essayed to speak, and his perplexity in- 
creased proportionately. For a moment a faint melancholy smile broke 
through the tears of Lotchen, and that was enough to give heart to the 
young author. He sprang to the side of his betrothed, and would have 
seized her hand, but that she hastily withdrew it. 

The hand, however, which she refused to him pointed to a letter lying 
on the table. He took it up, read it, and at a glance saw through it all. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “this is all my fault! The fatal 
passage, the fatal passage!” then, throwing himself at the feet of Lotchen, 
in a broken voice he earnestly implored her and her father’s forgiveness, 
vowing that he would appease his uncle by any sacrifice, or at least that 
they should not suffer on his account. “Besides, who knows but that 
this may be only a passing passion of my uncle’s? A week or a fort- 
night, or at most a month, will calm his anger, and all will be right 
again.” 

“ Never,” rejoined Herr Wilhelm; “ he never relents. I knowit all; 
you have offended your uncle too deeply. He is implacable and venge- 
ful, or he would not have sought to punish us through you. Oh, my 
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daughter, my daughter,” he continued, “ you alone are innocent, yet 
must suffer most.” 

Lotchen threw her arms around her father’s neck, and entreated him 
to pacify himself. 

“Impossible! Iamaruined man. Henceforth I must be a beggar, 
—and something worse—” 

* = * * * * ” 

Christmas-eve had commenced. Biting breezes and icy flakes of snow, 
that fluttered and fell from a leaden sky, ushered it in. Nevertheless 
the world seemed cheerful and merry, and the bells of old Frankfort 
rang out a merry peal. 

Heinrich Otterbein was uneasy and restless that night. For eight 
days he had refused to admit into his presence the stately merchant Herr 
Wilhelm Ritter, his beautiful daughter Lotchen, who had made many 
earnest appeals for an interview, or his contrite and broken-hearted 
nephew. Their letters and petitions had been returned unopened. 

Yet Heinrich Otterbein was uneasy and restless in his mind. Vainly 
had he unlocked his money-chests and toyed with the glittering heaps 
they contained ; vainly he rummaged his drawers and counted over his 
wealth in bills and paper; vainly he took down the ponderous tomes that 
swung on a shelf above the desk. Nothing would appease his disquieted 
spirit; and for once he unbarred the shutters of a small quaint window 
that looked upon the street, and, half opening them, gazed upon the scene 
outside. , 

It was, as we have said, Christmas-eve. The street was crowded with 
persons hastening in one direction. They were for the most part muffled 
up, for the weather was bleak and tempestuous; but there could be no 
doubt as to their destination. They were going to hear midnight mass. 

Presently three figures, habited in deep mourning, flitted past the 
house like shadows. The miser started back for a moment; then, bending 
forward, watched these shadows pass until they vanished into the dark- 
ness. 

A sudden impulse then seized him—an impulse which, for nearly half 
a century, had never moved his frame. Taking down from a peg a thick 
cloak or muffler and his slouched hat, he quietly quitted his office, and 
followed in the direction of the figures who had attracted his attention. 

He crossed the bridge at the bottom of the city. The water was 
flowing thick, dark, and impetuous ; for the black face of heaven was 
reflected upon its sullen surface, whilst broken floating ice, rendered 
visible only by patches of snow, hurried on the current usually so placid 
and pellucid. From this old bridge the lights in the cathedral could 
be distinctly seen, and even the sonorous voices of the worshipers heard. 
Heinrich Otterbein paused for a moment to look down on the restless 
stream beneath him, and at the painted light which streamed through 
the medieval windows of the great Dom. He listened to the melodious 
strains of music that peeled forth from time to time from that sacred 
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edifice, and his soul seemed to receive a new inspiration. Stealthily he 
crept forward, as about to commit a deadly crime; and half trembling, 
yet drawn on he knew not by what power, he approached the low portal 
of the Gothic temple. Leaning against a cluster of pillars, as though for 
breath, a sigh deep and long escaped his heart; an expression of pain 
passed over his features, and in a hurried manner he pressed his hand 
against his forehead. A strange faintness seemed to steal through every 
fibre of his body. At that moment the chorus of that exquisite hymn 
“ Adeste fideles” burst forth, rolling through the vaulted aisles, and 
swelling with deeper, richer volume as the sound reverberated through 
the hundred galleries of the structure. Like a thunder-clap it fell upon 
the ear of the lingering miser.' Entering the sacred building, he doffed 
his cap, and in attitude of penitential worship bent low his head. 

What were the thoughts that passed over the mind of Heinrich Otter- 
bein at that infstant? What were the feelings that impelled him to linger 
on the threshold of a church he had not entered for five-and-forty years ? 
It is enough that he was there, and that a spirit of contrition seemed to 
bend his spirit. Yet, as if conscious of his position, and at the same time 
fearing lest he should be recognised, he withdrew to a dark corner of the 
building behind a cluster of pillars, and there prayed or communed with 
_ himself, unobserved by those around him. We will not say that during 
this short interval Heinrich Otterbein wept; but his bosom throbbed 
visibly, and a world of feeling overwhelmed him. 

The service ended, the congregation departed. Not, however, with 
the crowd did Heinrich Otterbein depart. He kept his eye fixed on 
the multitude as they passed out by the narrow postern—for, on this oc- 
casion, only the small door of the church was opened. Slowly and even 
tediously they moved on. As the building, however, thinned, the miser 
could observe a group of three persons standing near the high altar, in- 
tently engaged in conversation. They were the same who had passed 
his window, and who had attracted his feverish attention. Presently 
they moved towards the doorway, and Heinrich slunk still farther back 
into the gloom. He followed them as they went out at a short but 
secure distance. Crossing the bridge, they again passed his house, and 
continued up the hill beyond. Entering for a moment his office, where 
he sought out a few mouldy papers, and calling Franz to accompany 
him, the miser proceeded in the same direction as the group he had been 
watching. Following them for half a mile, he saw them enter an elegant 
mansion. Not a word had passed between the miser and his clerk; but 
the latter occasionally chuckled with malignant delight when he dis- 
covered their destination. At the gate of the house already mentioned 
the master and his parasite stopped. The bell was rung, and they gained 
immediate admission. 

Heinrich Otterbein demanded an interview with Herr Wilhelm Ritter, 
and following the servant to the salon was face to face with the trio—the 

ather, the daughter, and his own nephew—before a word could be uttered. 
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Embarrassment appeared on both sides. Why on that of the miser? 
His position was not sudden. He had probably premeditated the step 
he was about to take. Why, then, did he feel confused? It was but 
fora moment. Incapable of fathoming the object of this strange visit, 
Herr Wilhelm waited, after the first emotion had subsided, to allow his 
bill-broker to commence. 

“T am an intruder here, I perceive,” sarcastically commenced Hein- 
rich Otterbein. “I am come, let it be known, to present myself as a 
study to my fair nephew. Perhaps he would like again to take a sketch 
of ‘the miserable wretch who devotes his days and nights to the damning 
worship of pelf.’ Yes, here he is, a full-length original, and Master Carl 
may draw him in his proper dimensions. See, ‘he grows thin and ema- 
ciated’ —those are the words, are they not?—‘ while feasting his eyes on his 
perishable treasures ;’—is it not so ?—‘his palsied hand clasps the miserable 
coin, whilst charity is suffered to languish in the streets; and thousands, 
nay myriads, of human beings are famished with cold, and the want of the 
simplest necessaries of life.’ Is it not so? Do I read the text aright?” 

“Sir,” replied Carl, his impatience no longer suffering him to restrain 
nis indignation,—“ sir, you are the author of our misery; it is intolerable 
that you should come here to mock and insult us. God knows not how 
it is that I have offended you! If against myself your anger rages, 
least of all can I conceive why it should burn against those who have 
never injured you, and whose only fault is that they have extended their 
friendship to me, and opened their arms to receive me.” 

“No! you know not, do you?” hypocritically retorted Heinrich 
Otterbein, hissing through his teeth. ‘ Perhaps Herr Wilhelm will re- 
cognise these signatures ?”—holding up a batch of papers for the merchant 
to notice. 

“My condemnation !” ejaculated Herr Ritter ; “produce those, and 
I am worse than a bankrupt—my integrity, my honour, my character is 
gone !” 

“T know it,” replied the miser. “‘ Let me see,” he continued in a mus- 
ing undertone, as if calculating to himself; “they are worth to me any 
hour forty thousand dollars, and give me power to consign you ignomi- 
niously to the gaol. Hand me a light, Franz,” addressing his clerk ; “let 
me see that the document is valid.” 

Franz brought the light; and whilst apparently reading the contents, 
the miser set fire to the paper. 

“ By heavens, the signature is consumed !” exclaimed the miser, in a 
tone of alarm and surprise; “the document is worthless, and can serve 
me no longer.” 

“You have others that will avail you, and can ruin me, if such be 
your wish,” replied the merchant, in asubdued voice, indicating a feeling 
half of pride, half of humiliation. 

“True; they are in this pocket-book ; but why prolong this comedy? 
There; take these papers, and use them as you will. Carl,” he continued, 
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suddenly turning upon his nephew, “ thou hast triumphed at least over one 
heart. “Tis true all thou hast written. For five-and-forty years I have 
crushed every tender, every generous impulse of my nature, and made 
Mammon and cent-per-cent my god. Ask me not more of the 
source of my conversion—at least to-night. Believe it, in memory 
of her whose goodness and excellency I have forgotten so many years. 
I have broken the bonds that have bound me hand and foot to the wor- 
ship of wealth, and benumbed every fine attribute and quality of the 
soul.” 

Every one was startled to hear Heinrich Otterbein moralise in so 
eloquent a strain; Lotchen cast curious glances at Carl, and Herr Wil- 
helm stood petrified with astonishment. 

“Come, come,” continued the quondam-miser, taking hold of the 
merchant with both his hands, “a spirit-voice whispered in my ear this 
night as I knelt behind a cluster of pillars in the great Dom. I could 
not see the angel-form; but I felt as it were the presence of wings 
overshadow me; a strain of music solemn and sacred—a strain that for 
half a century I had not heard—sank deep into my heart; a sensation I 
cannot express overpowered me; two thoughts alone penetrated my soul, 
but they came like fire upon my brain—they flashed like lightning on 
my heart. I was then told that to be happy we must be social, and 
wealth to be blessed must be distributed.” 

As soon as the startling effects of this declaration passed off, inexpres- 
sible joy beamed on the face of all present, save of Franz, who had been 
the author of the mischief, having played the part of traitor, and placed 
Carl’s book on his uncle’s desk. The hope he had entertained of reaping 
the benefit of his malicious conspiracy had vanished. 

We might prolong our narrative of what took place this Christmas- 
eve, but to what good purpose ’—ceui bono? The miraculous change 
which had come over the miser was duly appreciated by Carl Heine and 
his betrothed, who, on the strength of some munificent cheques presented 
to them by Heinrich Otterbein, were able to set up a suitable establish- 
ment of their own; whilst Herr Wilhelm appeared on the Bérse—the 
little incidents vaguely alluded to having reached no farther than the room 
in which they had been broached—and became a really prosperous man. 

The old usurer resolutely abandoned the vicious habit of charging 
sixty, eighty, and a hundred per cent for accommodations, and appeared 
never so pleased or proud as when fondling his grandchildren, which it 
was his good fortune to do in the due course of time. He became, more- 
over, a younger and a heartier man, and lives to tell his own tale and 
point its moral, which he does with genuine unction and glee. 
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Ancient Forests and Modern Fuel. 





Any one travelling a few hundred miles through England, on one of our 
great lines of railway north or west of London, can hardly fail to be re- 
minded of the magnitude and importance of the coal interests, some part 
or other of which he must traverse. Somersetshire, South Wales, War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland exhibit portions of a vast chain of mineral fuel, of which the 
underground links reach from the fertile valleys of the west to the storm- 
beaten shores of the north-east of England; and if the journey is farther 
extended, Scotland will be found to comprise a second and outer line, 
equally manifest, and in its way not less valuable. 

Through this wide extent of British lands it is true that coal is very 
rarely seen at the surface, except when brought there by the active in- 
dustry of man. From various depths,—varying from a few yards to a 
third of a mile,—up pits and shafts, sometimes simple enough in their 
structure, sometimes exceedingly elaborate and costly, but almost always 
by the aid of steam-power, the coal is brought to the surface, and when 
_ there is soon distributed and conveyed to its destination. The thousands 
of men and boys, the numerous horses employed, and much of the ma- 
chinery, all these are out of sight, and we see only the result. Our eyes 
are perhaps offended with the interruption and injury to fine scenery by 
the unpicturesque surface-works and heaps, or we are annoyed by the 
smoke vomited forth from the chimneys of the numerous steam-engines, 
and we throw ourselves back in the railway-carriage, indifferent and 
wearied, caring nothing and thinking nothing of those vast mines of 
wealth we are passing over, compared with which the gold of California 
and Australia, and the diamonds of Golconda, may be regarded as un- 
important. 

Or should we pause and endeavour to make ourselves familiar with 
coal as it exists in the earth, and compare its appearance there with its 
aspect on our fires or in our cellars, the effort, which is often one involving 
no trifling amount of fatigue to those not accustomed to underground tra- 
velling, might result in a notion more confused than useful; and if we had 
previously any book-knowledge of the subject, we should perhaps come 
away with the conviction, that written and published descriptions of such 
matters were far more interesting than the reality. 

Avisit to a coal-m ine is not, however, without value, especially to 
any one who has some little idea of mining operations. The descent 
through hot air, foggy with floating particles of coal, the darkness and 
gloom but very imperfectly revealed by candles or lamps, the crowd of 
trucks, horses, and men at the bottom, and the incessant clanking of the 
machinery, all these prepare the visitor for his work. Once landed below, 
he is led past vast furnaces, burning day and night to create a draught 
of air, on which the very life of all those employed underground depends ; 
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he is told that air close to him, passing into the chimney a little above 
his head, over these fires, is highly explosive, so that a single spark would 
involve destruction ; he is introduced first through broad and then into nar- 
rower paths, where the roof has once come down or the floor has been 
squeezed up; he sees men working with difficulty, picking a deep groove in 
a black wall; he hears, when away from the work that is going on, a dull 
singing noise of gas, always oozing through the coal; at one place he is 
shown where tons of roof have recently come down, at another, cracks 
whence hogsheads of fiery gas are issuing with rapidity, poisoning and 
rendering dangerous all the air of the mine; he is taken along miles of a 
vast black tunnel cut through the mineral,—the way is to him a perfect 
labyrinth, though really designed and executed on an admirable system ; 
and at last he is brought somehow or other to a pit-bottom, whence he is 
lifted, greatly to his satisfaction, to the outer world; and finally, he makes 
his way to a warm bath, and endeavours to remove as far as possible the 
marks of his visit from his skin and lungs. 

We have said that the impression made on an intelligent person by 
such a visit is not without some good result. He learns at least to esti- 
mate the nature and extent of the deposit; he sees some of the peculiari- 
ties connected with its position in the earth; he feels some of the diffi- 
culties, and recognises some of the dangers, of underground engineering, 
and he wonders that men can be found who for moderate wages will un- 
dertake mining as a regular employment, and give up so much of the 
satisfaction that all human beings must have in seeing the light of day 
and breathing the fresh air. 

But in looking at the black mineral cut through with a pick or blasted 
with gunpowder underground, it may occur to him to look back to the 
period when this material was first formed or deposited, and consider the 
circumstances under which it became coal. 

The floor of the coal—in other words, the earth on which we tread in 
a coal-mine—is generally a bed of bluish clay; and if a specimen of this 
clay is brought up and examined, it will generally be found loaded with 
innumerable black stringy markings, crossing each other in every direc- 
tion. ‘These were once the rootlets of plants that either grew in this clay 
as a vegetable soil, or were matted up with it into a tough mass before 
the plants had decayed. Overhead there is generally sandstone ; and on 
the roof, where the sandstone and coal were once in contact, we may 
often see long flat markings, the stems of ancient trees that had not en- 
tirely decayed when the sands buried the whole mass. Thus the coal lies 
upon a clay on which plants grew, and is covered with a material that 
contains innumerable marks of similar vegetation. Whatever the thick- 
ness of the coal in the regular coal-deposits in England, these conditions 
of the rocks above and below are singularly uniform. In France, especi- 
ally in the small coal-districts in the west and south, such is not the case, 
but the coal is there generally of different quality, and has been accu- 
mulated in a different way. 
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The first thing that is learnt on examining coal-deposits in Eng- 
land is, that they are generally pretty uniform in character and thickness 
over several square miles of country. In some countries, especially in 
the Northern States of America near the Ohio, where the extent of coal is 
enormously greater than in England, this regularity is far more striking 
than with us, but it is always observable, Beds of coal vary much in thick- 
ness, but each retains its own thickness or nearly so, and they are found 
lying over one another in a long series. Many are thick enough to be 
worth working, and each of these is known by some local name; others 
are only just thick enough to be recognised as coal, forming a thin black 
riband among the rocks ; but all are generally so circumstanced with re- 
ference to the clay below and sand above, as to be easily known to those 
accustomed to look for them. The clay below with its rootlets (the 
underclay), and the sandstone or other rock above, with leaves, twigs, 
and trunks of trees, these are almost invariable. 

It is impossible not to conclude from all the circumstances connected 
with coal-deposits, that this mineral is the remains of an ancient vegeta- 
tion, growing on or near the place where we now find it. Even the coal 
itself, black and opaque as it seems, yields under the searching power 
of the microscope some evidence as to its origin. When ground down 
to the thinnest possible slice, and carefully examined under a high power, 
traces are seen here and there of spiral vessels, such as belong to woody 
fibre, and of some other marks proving a complicated vegetable structure. 
Fruits, such as nuts of strange forms, and even delicate flowers have been 
detected. Examples of each of the two principal divisions of vegetable 
structure have been identified from the mode of growth. Insects and 
other animals have been found; and proof exists in abundance that 
coal was formed near land, if not actually grown on the soil with which 
it is now buried. , 

It is worth while to look back into nature’s history, and endeavour 
to read a chapter of the stone-book in reference to this subject. There is 
a good deal written, and the illustrations are ample. 

From a pile of rubbish near the shaft of a coal-mine it would be diffi- 
cult to take up a dozen specimens of that peculiar hardened blue clay 
called shale, that is so abundant in such places, without finding in them 
impressions of leaves ; and a very little examination and comparison would 
suffice to enable any one accustomed to plants to refer these to some kind 
of fern. Why these should be so invariably fern-leaves, instead of leaves 
of the forest-trees, which one might have expected to form at least some 
part of the deposit, is perhaps the first question that would suggest itself to 
any one who was accustomed to find in the earth remains of a former world. 

A more thorough examination, and a visit to local museums where 
such things are collected, arranged, and exhibited, would, however, show 
that, though not entirely absent, leaf-fragments of other plants than ferns 
are so exceedingly rare, that they may practically be disregarded in con- 
sidering the important contributories to coal. 
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Either of two causes may have brought about this result. The other 
plants may have been absent altogether, or they may have been less easily 
preserved when buried, perhaps under water, in the conditions favourable 
for making coal out of wood. Experiment has shown that, in fact, the 
leaves of our forest-trees do decay much more rapidly than fern-leaves, 
and thus there may have been large accumulations of them that have dis- 
appeared or gone to make coal; but the vast multitude of ferns seems of 
itself to show*that these were really predominant, and a further study of 
the trunks of the trees points to the same conclusion. 

Remains of the trunks of trees are sometimes very numerous and 
very large in the sandstones near coal, and fine specimens have also been 
found in the shales, or clayey beds, especially when these, instead of the 
sandstones, rest upon the coal forming a roof. In fact it would seem, 
generally, that the greater number of recognisable fossil plants occur in 
this position, heaped, as it were, on the top of the vegetable mass that 
has been converted into mineral fuel. 

Let us now endeavour to reproduce an ancient forest, such as existed 
in and near our island at the time when the coal was in preparation; and, 
as far as the materials will justify, let us also people this forest with 
animal life. 

Such a forest certainly abounded with lofty plants of ferns, like those 
we now call tree-ferns, and to such an extent that in many places it pro- 
bably contained little else. As, however, in Norfolk Island and other 
parts of the Antipodes, where such vegetation now prevails, the outskirts 
of the thick forests may have exhibited a considerable admixture of other 
trees, and here and there groups where the ferns were absent. Pines of 
large dimensions were certainly among these occasional trees. 

Let us look a little more closely at the trees which seem to have 
been the chief agents in supplying material for coal. There are many 
portions of large trunks, many markings of the bark, many casts of 
the interior, and not a few fragments, which show the texture of the wood, 
the springing of the branches, and the attachment of the roots. Occa- 
sionally the structure of the wood can be examined under the microscope; 
but this is a rare exception, for the stone is generally not in a state to 
admit of this minute examination. 

There are three kinds of trees, exceedingly unlike one another, that 
appear to have combined to form a very large proportion of the actual 
coal. Each of these may have been represented by a great variety of 
species ;, but as, on the whole, it is the habit of plants when they grow 
freely and abundantly to exclude strangers, so there may have been then 
but little admixture in the depths of the forest. We can, in a general 
way, understand the appearance and nature of these three kinds of ancient 
forest-trees. 

Crowds of lofty trunks, not scaled like pines, but fluted like the 
columns of a temple, rise before us in large groups, each trunk terminat- 
ing in a magnificent crest of fronds, some drooping over the trunk, some 
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curling in curious contortions towards the light. Whether of the dark 
green of some of our ferns, or of the bright metallic tint of others, these 
ferns, forming the capitals of natural columns, must have presented a 
strange appearance. Thickly grouped, they must almost have excluded 
light from the ground; and thus there was perhaps only a small amount 
of other vegetation, except where an opening occurred. Rapid growth 
and equally rapid decay, in a very moist atmosphere, and under a clouded 
sky, would accumulate a vast amount of vegetable matter in such forests 
in a short time, and it would be left to the insects to destroy the fallen 
wood. Should it happen that the land was swampy, and insects were 
not abundant, the trees might have accumulated, to form a thick mass 
of half-rotten matter. 

The trunks of these trees would not seem to have been very solid, or 
at least the interior was liable to decay more rapidly than the bark. 
Flattened stems, that have belonged to trees three or four feet in diame- 
ter, and from forty to fifty feet high, are not uncommon. Others have 
been found larger, and some that have perhaps been double the height 
mentioned. At regular intervals the channeled stem is deeply marked 
by curious scars—the places whence leaves or fronds have formed and 
grown, and been afterwards cast off; within the thick bark there was woody 
tissue, growing, like that of ferns, by additions above, and not around. 
Thus the young fern shoots up, and becomes a tree by degrees, and may 
even assume the proportions of a lofty tree; but all this time it does 
not enlarge its bulk, and is rarely branched. Trees of this kind continue 
to grow in height as long as they live, and soon break off near the root 
when once dead. 

Those parts of the singular tree we are now considering that were 
buried in the earth are not at all less remarkable than the trunk. Large 
circular roots pass off in every direction from the base of the trunk, like 
the spokes of a wheel. Each main root has its offsets of smaller size, and 
each one of these its leaf-like long rootlets spreading in every direction, and 
producing that complicated mass of tendrils found in the beds of blue clay 
that serve as floor to the coal. Thus this tree, instead of seeking food 
from the air by a complicated apparatus of branches, twigs, and true 
leaves, obtained what nourishment it required from the earth, and passed 
this food by circulation through the lofty vertical trunk to the fronds at 
the top. The roots and rootlets often remain in the clay. They seem to 
have been little changed even when the trunk and fronds were converted 
into coal, and they have lost all traces of their form as well as texture. 

Such would seem to have been the condition of one of the principal 
trees of the coal period. How long it continued, how often it was re- 
peated in its essential peculiarities by local varieties, why these particular 
trees rather than others were so frequently accumulated in thick masses 
on the ground, we cannot tell. These speculations we must leave for the 
present. 

Another very different kind of tree demands our attention. Lofty, 
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and having the proportions of pines and firs, such trees shoot up into the 
clouds on a mountain-side, and yet present all the peculiarities of leaf- 
vegetation of the club-mosses. New Zealand and other moist insular 
climates present us with club-mosses, like dwarf trees, a few inches high; 
the coal seems to show us these magnified into forest vegetation. There 
are great trunks, twenty to fifty feet high, branching and forking in the 
manner peculiar to the club-mosses; but the trunks are scarred, like pines; 
the stem is like that of a fern, and grows by additions to the extremity ; 
the leaves, or whatever they may be called,—delicate feathery filaments, 
pointed at the end,—shoot out from the stem (there are no twigs); the 
fruit grows at the extremity of the branches, and resembles the very long 
cone ofa fir. Trees such as these are not rare; but they do not seem 
to have been so numerous as the other kind we have attempted to de- 
scribe. Their remains are found nearly in the same localities. 

A third singular form of vegetation is before us,—a gigantic reed, 
made up, like a bamboo, of numerous joints, hollow and cylindrical, 
now only to be seen crushed and flattened, and often only known by the 
markings it has left on stone. This tree was perhaps limited to swampy 
places; but it was certainly exceedingly common. It is met with wher- 
ever coal is found, and the varieties of detail are very great. Some 
naturalists have thought that it resembled those marsh-plants called mare’s- 
tail (Hquisetum), so common in our own country. Some have referred 
to it as a variety of plants with true woody structure, the stem increasing 
by an annual thickening of the wood under the bark. Leaves seem to 
have proceeded in a fringe-like form from each joint, and branches were 
given off at intervals. Nothing is known of the fruit. These trees were 
sometimes thirty or forty feet in height, and two or three in diameter. 
The trunk was deeply fluted, and at each joint there was a flat plate or 
diaphragm crossing the stem. 

Numerous varieties of tree-ferns, such as still abound in the southern 
hemisphere, very tall coniferous trees, like the great Araucaria of Nor- 
folk Island, several palm-trees bearing fruit not very different from some 
form of dates,—these and a multitude of other plants have been found 
buried with the sands and mud that have in course of time made up the 
rocks we now call coal-measures. These, then, with the nondescripts we 
have endeavoured to picture, formed the vegetation of north temperate 
land during the coal period. 

With these plants the remains of a few insects have been found, in- 
cluding among them a scorpion. There were also a number of small 
lizards. Little else is known of the inhabitants of the land at this distant 
period. There may have been many whose remains were not preserved. 
There may also have been many whose remains are safely buried, but 
have not yet been turned up. Judging from the number and variety of 
additions within the last few years, since attention was directed to the 
subject, the last hypothesis is probable enough. 

How have these ancient forests been converted into coal, available for 
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fuel? how have they been buried under such thick masses of stone and 
clay ? how have they been broken up into compartments, and tilted at 
high angles, as they are found to be in our coal-mines ? and, lastly, how 
have they been brought into their present accessible position? These are 
questions of great interest, not very easily answered without some know- 
ledge of the general history of the earth in respect to other rocks. Let 
us consider each in its turn. 

The essential difference between wood and coal consists in the replace- 
ment of the water always found in fresh vegetation by gases never found 
there in a free state. It is almost impossible, perhaps quite impossible, 
to deprive wood by artificial drying so completely of moisture that the 
part still left behind shall not interfere seriously with the value of the 
material as fuel; for, so long as any water is present, the whole of it has 
to be evaporated into steam before available heat is obtained, and the heat 
lost in this process must be deducted from the heat-giving power of the fuel. 
Coal contains no water; but, on the contrary, it holds a certain proportion 
of hydrogen combined with carbon, and some oxygen gas ; but these help 
combustion rather than hinder it, and are useful for other purposes. There 
is also another difference between wood and coal, indicated by the closer 
texture of the latter. The cellular condition of the wood is in fact 
altered, and the water-contents of the cells removed or decomposed before 
coal is produced. This chemical change has never been produced arti- 
ficially, either in the case of green wood, dried wood, the black wood 
obtained from fens and bogs or various deposits in the earth, nor with 
such vegetation as peat. All these still contain water; they do not con- 
tain gas, and they are not dense and compact stony substances. 

Nature would seem to require a long’ period of time, and certain con- 
ditions of heat and pressure, to bring about the required result. The 
woody matter originally accumulated has been buried with clay and sand. 
The whole together has been sunk down into the earth, and has then 
been gradually covered up with newer deposits, until it has reached a 
depth where the temperature is high enough for the chemical change 
needed. For thousands and tens of thousands of years the ancient forests 
have been thus exposed, and at length the work is done, and coal has 
replaced wood, sand has become sandstone, and clay shale. Who can 
say how long the beds may have remained after this change, or when the 
movements took place that have brought the whole again to the surface? 

But still the question remains, how were so many successive deposits 
of vegetable matter produced in so narrow a space, and only at one part 
of the earth’s history? Perhaps, in the absence of facts bearing on the 
inquiry, it would be safer to leave this great difficulty without an attempt 
at solution. That sometimes the trees grew on the clay, where their roots 
still remain, and on which the coal now lies, would seem unquestionable ; 
that in other cases the whole mass of vegetable matter had been con- 
veyed from a distance, and had been mixed up with marine remains, is 
equally certain. We may easily lose ourselves in conjectures as to the 
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best explanation, not only of the repeated depressions of the surface that 
admitted of a succession of deposits, but of the mere fact of the accumu- 
lation of trees without destruction. They are difficult to explain, and it 
is something in these cases to recognise a difficulty. 

The deposits of vegetable matter with sand and mud once converted 
into horizontal and parallel layers of coal, stone, and shale, the mechanical 
uplifting could only have been caused by some great force acting from 
below, and upheaving with resistless power the whole mass. But in such 
upheaval, whether slowly or rapidly effected,—whether a succession of 
violent earthquakes has jerked mountains into the air, or, which seems 
more likely, a gentle pulsation has by degrees brought up the mass at 
the rate of only a few inches, or at most a few feet, in a century,—in any 
case there must have been fracture of the brittle minerals, partial up- 
heavals, separations of beds, and liftings up of one part higher than an- 
other, tiltings up of certain strata and droppings down of others, accom- 
panied by a washing away of loose material from the surface, especially 
when the elevation has brought surface-beds under the influence of the 
sea-waves. Thus have been produced all those results that at first seem 
so strange; and the reader may safely accept this as the explanation of 
the third and fourth queries. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of another matter concern- 
ing these ancient forests, and learn, if possible, how far they could have 
grown in the climates in which they are now found. The great beds of 
coal are very widely spread, and fossil remains of plants, very nearly 
allied to each other, if not identical, range at no very distant intervals 
throughout the whole of the north temperate zone, and extend even with- 
in the Arctic circle. Similar trees appear to have inhabited the country 
now occupied by the European continent, the northern part of North Ame- 
rica, and even China and Japan. The same kind of trees occurring over this 
wide tract presume a similar climate every where, and some means of 
communication. There is no other condition of land conceivable than a 
vast archipelago—a countless multitude of islands of various sizes, but 
with. no continued continent, studded over the whole area. Such an 
archipelago exists to some degree in the South Atlantic ocean now, and 
is there accompanied by a condition of depression admitting of the growth 
of coral islands with extreme rapidity. Such an archipelago we may 
suppose, then, formerly occupied the whole northern hemisphere. 

And the climate that would belong to lands so placed may be guessed 
at with tolerable certainty. The outlying islands near Great Britain, 
in spite of the great mass of continental Europe, possess climates so 
equable as to astonish all those who first make acquaintance with them. 
With an average temperature not much higher than that of London, we 
have here, in spite of cold northerly winds and the ice in the Atlantic, 
spots where snow is rarely seen and water hardly ever freezes. The vege- 
tation of the south of Europe easily adapts itself there. The orange-tree 
and the arbutus ripen their fruits in the open air, and delicate flowering 
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shrubs, elsewhere confined to the greenhouse, here adorn the garden 
during the whole winter. 

One step farther—a change that should remove these islands from the 
influence of cold land-winds—would assimilate their climate very closely 
to that of the islands near Australia, where ferns are the prevailing vege- 
tation, where they grow to gigantic size, and are accompanied by trees 
perhaps the nearest in many respects to those of the coal period. This 
change would be effected if, in place of the Alps and the land ranging 
northwards towards the pole, there were a sea covered only with islands 
of moderate elevation. 

There is really nothing, so far as present knowledge of coal-plants is 
concerned, which requires for their production more than that amount of 
warmth with moisture, and that absence from chilling cold, that belongs 
to islands in temperate latitudes with no adjacent large continent. The 
conditions in the southern hemisphere are in no way remarkably favour- 
able in these respects, though much more so than in the northern; for 
the continuous ice extends actually much farther from the pole in the former 
than it does in the latter hemisphere, and floating ice reaches to latitudes 
which correspond to those of the Mediterranean islands. The extreme 
of equable heat is certainly not obtained in any part of the present surface 
of the earth, and the conditions are nowhere such as to suggest a possible 
limit of warmth and moisture. 

On the other hand, the present land of the surface in the northern 
hemisphere must certainly have been submerged during the whole deposit 
of the great series of rocks which we now find overlying the coal-measures. 
It is not only a conjecture, but a certainty that this was the case, since all 
these are marine deposits, and loaded with marine productions. ‘The 
changes of level needed to bring the coal within reach have been amply 
sufficient to lift all the land of the northern hemisphere from deep water. 

Weare then atliberty to assume that our ancient forests may have grown 
on islands of various dimensions, near or identical with the present position 
of the deposits. These islands, if at no great distance asunder, and if 
connected by marine currents, might easily have a similar vegetation ; 
they might even possess identical species. ‘That such islands should have 
a rapid succession of forest-growth, and a quick accumulation of trees and 
vegetation in their hollows, with but few animal inhabitants, is probable; 
and that they should have been subjected to occasional depression is only 
what we find now in the southern seas. There is no reason to doubt that 
there would be warmth and moisture enough under such circumstances to 
account for a rank growth of ferns and palms, mixed with gigantic pines, 
and a few forest-trees such as those which we still possess. 

The extent of accumulation of vegetable matter required to produce a 
single bed of coal of moderate thickness is, however, so great, and the 
number of coal-seams in a single district is so considerable, that one is 
lost in astonishment at the magnitude of the result. Even if the whole 
growth be taken, the time required to produce an acre of coal a foot 
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thick from an acre of forest would, under any circumstances of growth, 
amount to many centuries, and it cannot be supposed that any thing 
like the whole growth could be secured. Look at it as we may, the 
mere heaping together of the raw material for those scores of millions of 
tons of fuel annually consumed in England is a subject that must ever 
present great difficulty to understand, and the more so as we can certainly 
point to nothing in recent times strictly analogous. 

The interval of time that separated the ancient forests from the human 
period, when their remains were first to be extracted from the earth as 
modern fuel, is not one of the least remarkable subjects for contemplation. 
Each step in the operation demands so much time, and has been followed 
by such long repose,—each bed has had to be so hardened and altered, 
and afterwards lifted and depressed, and lifted again, before other beds 
were placed upon it,—that one is lost in the endeavour to trace the 
history and connexion of the various movements, and read the succession, 
whose broken links are seen in the different intervening strata. 

Perhaps there is no geological question that admits of closer discus- 
sion, none in which the evidence adduced is larger in amount, or more 
satisfactory in its nature, ard at the same time none in which the general 
conclusion is more overwhelming in the vastness of all it offers for consi- 
deration, than this concerning the origin and history of mineral fuel. No 
one can for a moment doubt that the rocks containing coal abound with 
indications of plants, and that they are essentially deposits formed in the 
vicinity of land. No one, again, who has looked closely into the matter 
has ever ventured to suggest that true coal can have other than a veget- 
able origin. The nature of the vegetation is indeed known well from 
numberless examples, and the coal has been clearly derived from the 
trunks of the trees of which we see the leaves. But the change that has 
taken place to convert wood into coal has never yet been imitated in 
human laboratories, and its nature can only be guessed at. The vast 
heaps of sand lying over the coal are sometimes penetrated for many 
yards by some ancient tree now converted into stone, and piercing 
through many successive beds; and yet no one can decide absolutely 
whether such accumulations of sand were rapid or slow. Amongst the 
shales that alternate with the sandstones are numerous and valuable de- 
posits of iron-ore, whose origin is not less obscure than the conversion of 
wood into coal; but which certainly were not where they now are when 
the beds were deposited, for many of the oval nodules of rich ore are formed 
on some small fragment of a fern, or on a fruit of some tree as a centre. 
All these changes seem to tend to a single great result—an accumulation 
of certain mineral treasures in one spot, which had been previously dis- 
tributed irregularly through a large space,—this being, in other words, 
a concentration of mineral wealth in the form most useful to man. 

Thus ancient forests distributed over groups of islands in the northern 
hemisphere have here and there by some happy accident escaped from 
natural decay, and have become buried with mud and sand. The cause, 
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whatever it may have been, that first preserved the woody and leafy 
matter from decay continued to act at the surface, repeating its effect 
on etch successive deposit that came under its influence; while those 
heaps already completed passed downwards to greater depth, perhaps by 
the slow collapse of some vast subterranean cavern. The climatic cause 
thst produced the coarse and rapid vegetation did not cease for a long 
peiod, and the forests grew and were destroyed time after time, the 
whole after each destruction being sealed up by overlying heaps of sand 
and clay, till the uppermost deposit lay some thousand feet over the first. 
The vegetation thus buried was squeezed by the vast pressure of all this 
overlying mass, and afterwards by the load of hundreds of fathoms of 
water. Other deposits succeeded; other climates prevailed; there were 
great changes among the inhabitants of the globe; even the trees and 
shrubs were altered, and the Zamia took the place of the tree-fern, to be 
in its turn succeeded by more common northern vegetation. All this 
time the buried forests were ripening into coal. Century after century 
the slow change went on: the woody fibre became lost; the cell-struc- 
ture of the fibre decayed; the water, unable entirely to escape, was re- 
solved into its elements, and these entered into new combinations,—car- 
gureted hydrogen being formed under great pressure, and remaining 
pent up within the minute interstices of the newly-formed mineral. 

Of the millions of square miles of land on the islands of the ancient 
archipelago, a few thousands only are now known to‘cover coal. Still, 
buried beneath hundreds of yards of earth, and for the most part out 
of sight, this mineral is eagerly sought7for, and its value every where 
recognised. North America, both the Northern States of the Union and 
the British possessions, contains large deposits, very easily accessible from 
the interior. Great Britain has numerous deposits, far smaller, but of ex- 
excelent quality, and these, as many of them are close to us, are for 
the most part readily obtained, though at some cost. Belgium, 
Norhern France, and Western Germany have each small slices of the 
sam: valuable material. In Southern France and Spain, in Russia and 
Humwary, and in many other parts of Europe, there is also coal. In 
varius parts of Asia, in South Africa, in Australia, and in some of the 
islands adjacent, patches occur so similar in all essential points that 
theyseem due to similur causes. In the tropics, as well as in temperate 
latitdes and within the Arctic circle:—in the south as well as in the 
nort, mineral fuel associated with fossil vegetation has therefore been 
fourl, and there is every where a remarkable uniformity in the conditions 
unde which the two are present. The unused forest-trees of old times 
hav been converted into fuel for our benefit. There are large stores of 
it, ht these stores are not inexhaustible, nor are they capable of renova- 
tion The modern forests once cut down will, if properly managed, be- 
cow replaced within a century ; but the coal once gone is gone for ever, 
andwe know of no fresh supply in course of formation. 
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Che Morals of the Decade. 


THE improvements which have taken place in the useful arts and manu- 
factures since the year 1851 are so marked and obvious, and their dsve- 
lopment has been so rapid, that there is no difficulty in tracing then to 
the teaching and example of the Great School which was establishec in 
Hyde Park in that memorable year. Every one who looks back upon 
the period which immediately preceded the Great Exhibition of All Ni- 
tions, and compares its art and industry with the products of the presert 
day, must be sensible that the country has made a gigantic stride in 
advance in a very short time. We do not require Blue Books or Board- 
of-Trade Returns to tell us this. Every shop-window in the country it a 
witness to the fact. The very articles of domestic use which surroud 
us in our homes attest the same thing. Our tables, our chairs, our bed- 
steads, even such articles as coal-scuttles, flower-pots, and beer-jugs, 
are examples of a new era of industrial life. Not the least remarkable 
circumstance in connexion with this universal improvement is the suddea- 
ness with which it has been accomplished. It has not been a long pre- 
cess of growth and gradual consolidation, but a revolution, effected ani 
completed in a single year, by one grand stroke. It may have been on 
this account—because the process so entirely violated the principles ¢ 
Conservatism—that the late Colonel Sibthorpe could never be induced te 
set foot inside Sir Joseph Paxton’s Palace. 

It is not our ‘purpose, however, in the present paper to trace the 
steps of our industrial progress from the Exhibition of 1851 to that of 
1862; but rather to take aglance at the moral and social improvenents 
which have accompanied it. Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-one wis the 
year of a Great Awakening, not alone in an industrial sense, bu! mo- 
rally, socially, and politically. The results of this are appareit on 
every hand. In order that we may place them in the most strking 
light, let us go back to the period immediately preceding 1851, and 
refresh our memories as to the state of society at that time. Thi: was 
the age of gentism, of “ fast” literature, and of coarse and vulgar anuse- 
ments. The traditions of spreeing lords, who spent their nights inbon- 
neting policemen, fighting cabmen, and wrenching off knockers, had 
produced a feeble reflex in the habits of the lower strata of society and 
the choicest amusements of young men were Casinos and Cider-cilars, 
Coal-holes and Judge-and-Jury Societies. The “ gent” was in his -lory 
about the year 1847 ; and all our young men were more or less gatish 
at that time. Who does not remember the loud, vulgar, young nan, 
with the long-hair and long neck, with the slangy cut-away coat, vith 
the Joinville stock, and the outrageous pin linked to another with a cain, 
with the tight check trousers, and the little cane, with which he foppshly 
tapped his boots when he was not sucking its top? This was the yang 
man of the day; and the sole object of his life was to hurry thragh 
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whatever work he had to do, and get away to disport himself in his 
gentish garments on some conspicuous part of a river-steamer, at a casino, 
or at a supper-room, where devilled bones were served up with indecent 
songs. This young man had no intellectual ambition whatever. Science, 
art, literature, politics—none of these things had the slightest interest 
for him. His reading—when he read at all—was confined to slangy 
and often indecent publications of the most frivolous description. What 
has become of the gent to-day? He is nowhere to be seen. Our young 
men seem to belong to a totally different race. Not only the dress and 
manner of the gent have disappeared, but his very physique has changed. 
With new clothes, new habits, and the stimulus of an intellectual life, the 
Ape of a dozen years ago has become a Man. And his amusements and 
the resorts in which he delighted have passed away with him. The youth 
who has grown up to man’s estate within the last thirty years, must 
wonder, as he looks back over his career, that he could ever have taken 
delight in the amusements which were in vogue in his early days. There 
was that ghastly supper-room, where so many of us have sat and thumped 
the tables, and yelled with laughter at the filthy songs—songs which had 
neither wit nor humour, nor any thing else to recommend them; butwere 
simply strained efforts to express the most disgusting, the most beastly, 
and the most revolting ideas. We must have been thoughtless young 
men then, and ill fortified against evil communications, to have listened 
quietly and without indignant protest to those terrible songs. ‘There 
was a man who made a great name—what a name !—by singing those 
songs; and it was the fate of the present writer to see his end. ‘The evil 
that he had done, the pollution which he had sown broadcast, the gene- 
ration of youthful minds that he had debased and corrupted, started up 
like terrible and accusing spectres over that last scene. After wandering 
about for weeks, a maundering, maudlin, friendless outcast, he sank ex- 
hausted on a dung-heap, and was carried into a workhouse to die! 

But there were other places as popular as the harmonic supper-room, 
whose influence was even more debasing. We all remember the famous, 
or rather infamous, Judge-and-Jury Society, where a man sat as judge, 
and other persons appeared as counsel and witnesses; the whole object of the 
proceeding being to entertain the audience with the details of some imagi- 
nary case, surrounded by circumstances of the grossest indecency. Every 
question was designed to draw forth a gross and filthy answer. Every 
remark of the mock judge was a grave and deliberate piece of obscenity ; 
while the speeches of the counsel were sustained efforts to make dirty jokes. 
A more deliberate scene of wickedness was probably never enacted and 
countenanced since the world began. Yet this was one of the most popu- 
lar entertainments of the time of which we speak. It was understood 
that most of the illustrious men of the day had patronised it at one time 
or other; and persons coming from the country sought out the Judge- 
and-Jury Society as the first and choicest resort of the metropolis. The 
saddest reflection in connexion with this exhibition—which is now hap- 
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pily relegated to the scum and outscourings of society —is, that it was ori- 
ginally fostered and promoted by “ gentlemen.” The humbler classes may 
thank their stars that such amusements were considered too good for them, 
and that they were provided with nothing worse than the public-house 
sing-song, where the entertainment was adapted for women as well as men. 
If we recall the various aspects of society at this time, we shall find 
that every section of it exhibited a rudeness, a want of polish, and a 
lack of healthy intellectual activity, which contrast strangely with the 
awakened national life of the present time. Those were days when 
public opinion was but very feebly expressed through the press. The 
moral influence of popular feeling had not yet acquired either the strength 
or direction to control the affairs of the nation as they are controlled now. 
Ministers of State, magistrates, and our rulers generally were far more 
independent of the vox populi than they are at the present time. Let 
us recall what was the character of our foreign policy ten years ago. 
The Secretary for Foreign Affairs was a sort of Mephistophelian cha- 
racter, who overawed Europe by his secret machinations. His rule of 
conduct was to make himself feared, to be a bugbear and a terror to all 
with whom he had to deal. His ambassadors were men whom he sent 
forth to lie, not so much for the good of his country as for the minister’s 
own personal glory. We were constantly in diplomatic hot water at this 
time; always with a quarrel on hand, threatening a suspension of amicable 
relations, if not absolute war. It was but yesterday that we upheld and 
applauded this political doctrine; but, presto! to-day the whole plan is 
changed. Our ministers and ambassadors now declare that the only rule 
of diplomacy is “ candour, conciliation, and truth.” So well has this rule 
been observed throughout the recent troubles in Europe and the present 
troubles in America, that our most restless and inveterate enemies have ex- 
ercised their ingenuity in vain to fix a cause of quarrel upon us. This is 
the most remarkable reformation of all. In a few years the traditions of 
centuries have been abandoned and cast aside absolutely; and that, too, 
by old men, whose whole career has been guided by opposite principles. 
What has become in these days of our old friend the “ Hanging 
Judge,” and of our other old friend the “Committing Magistrate” ? 
They were in great force a dozen years-ago. Juries, too, were much of 
the same temper, and between them law was dealt out with the “ utmost 
rigour.” A judge’s charge then was not a careful and scrupulous 
balancing of evidence, and a plain exposition of the law, but too often 
an emphatic direction to imprison, transport, or hang. Juries had not 
yet learned to be scrupulous, and to endure imprisonment all night 
in a cold room rather than violate their conscience. There was not that 
anxiety to give the benefit of doubt which we see now. Life was not 
held so sacred among us, and human suffering was but lightly regarded 
in comparison with the stern behests of the law. What a different affair 
a trial for murder is to-day from what it was, we may say, yesterday ! 
Yesterday the process was rapid and ruthlessly business-like, and the one 
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object of all concerned, excepting only the counsel for the defence, was 
to obtain a conviction. To-day we linger and deliberate ; every facility 
is afforded to the prisoner’s counsel to find a loophole of escape for his 
client ; the public prosecutor performs his duty rigidly, but with modera- 
tion, not as a persecutor, but as a vindicator of the law. And when the 
trembling wretch escapes with his life, even stern Justice feels relief. 
The improvement in the administration of justice in our police-courts will 
be attested with gratitude by all classes, by the poor as well as the rich ; 
for the time is not long gone by when the judgments of those tribunals 
were almost invariably harsh and cruel. A very few years ago there 
were magistrates who made a rule of convicting almost every one who 
was charged. We all remember how the poor cabmen complained of a 
certain magistrate who never let them off, however slight tne offence. 
How differently the intelligent gentlemen who now, it may be truly said, 
adorn the magisterial bench, deal with the poor and the unfortunate ! 
Not long ago two cabmen were brought up for having been drunk over- 
night and incapable of taking care of their cabs. “It was a cruel wet 
day, your worship,” one of them pleaded, “and I took a good drop to 
keep out the cold.” ‘Well, it was a terrible day, truly, so go your 
ways.” Such was the considerate reply. In the good old times which 
preceded the last decade, this poor cabman would have been heavily 
fined for not being as virtuous as an angel; and the stern magistrate, to 
show his thorough impartiality, would have seized the earliest opportunity 
to send a “gentleman” to the House of Correction for administering a 
well-deserved whipping-to some officious policeman who had been exceeding 
his duty. Happily, in these days, we have come to a better understanding 
one with another as to the ends and objects of law and justice —that they 
are not to be wielded in vengeance, or to inflict pain, but to do right be- 
tween man and man, and promote the happiness and good order of society. 

No summary of the progress of the last few years would be complete 
without a reference to the great awakening which has taken place in 
religious matters. We do not refer to what is called “ Revivalism.” That 
we believe to be altogether an exceptional affair—one of those eccentric 
manifestations, which are as irregular and unaccountable as the visitations 
of comets, epidemics, and the mania for murder or suicide. This is not a 
thing of regular growth, but a fantastic parasite, bred of some local disease 
in the parent stem. We refer to the great fact that,our Cathedrals and 
Abbeys, hitherto mere monuments of disuse, are filled to overflowing on 
Sunday evenings by the working-classes to hear sermons preached by the 
dignitaries of the Church. Bishops were not wont, in the old time, to 
preach special sermons to the working classes; and the present writer, in 
his own person, without implicating any one else in the opinion, must 
here rebuke those writers who are seeking to ridicule the efforts of Mr. 
Spurgeon, by declaring his conviction that this true and legitimate revival 
in religious teaching is in a very great measure due to that man. Mr. 
Spurgeon may have incurred the imputation of being a mountebank ; 
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but, mountebank or not, it would be unjust to deny that it was his example 
which stirred up bishops to preach special sermons to the working-classes, 
and that it was his Tabernacle that excited the emulation of Abbeys and 
Cathedrals to become something better than mere sixpenny shows. Did 
not the Bishop of London write to this mountebank the other day, and 
salute him as a fellow-labourer in the same great Vineyard? Such ameni- 
ties as these are indications of a millennium—evidences that the world has 
passed through a purgatorial fire and become a new thing. We see in 
them the first shy advances of the Lion and the Lamb towards that lying 
down together in the good time which is to come. 

Let us glance now at the young lord, who erstwhile found his amuse- 
ment in gambling, in dissipation, and in midnight riot. It is but a very 
few years ago that he was breaking his father’s heart and scandalising 
the ear of the public with his wild extravagance and shameless debauchery. 
There was no hope of him, and every body prophesied that he would die in 
a ditch. Where is this noble scapegrace to-day? The species is extinct. 
Shortly after the opening of the great Reformatory School, he became 
quite a different character. We missed him altogether from his midaight 
haunts, and found him at Mechanics’ Institutions delivering lectures. 
He had cleared out his museum of knockers and bell-handles, and filled 
it with books and works of art. To-day he is an Ambassador or a Secre- 
tary of State doing honest work, nobly and well, astonishing every one 
by the discovery of talents no less solid than brilliant. His example 
has not been lost upon young men of a humbler station. Evening classes, 
scientific or literary lectures, solid reading, and musical entertainments of 
a high class have attractions for the youth of the present day far above 
those of the casino or the ribald supper-room. These latter resorts are 
now, thank Heaven, no longer paying concerns. A music-hall can only 
succeed in these days by admitting women, and presenting a decent 
entertainment. This prevailing improvement in the public taste is also 
attested by a marked purification in the practices of the stage. The dread- 
ful things that low comedians used to say in farces will be fresh in the 
memory of the youngest playgoer. How the audience used to roar and 
yell at them! Ladies put their handkerchiefs to their faces; but they 
laughed all the same, and never thought of getting up and leaving the 
theatre in disgust. The same people who laughed at and applauded 
those jokes a few years ago, will be in the pit and boxes to-night; but 
they will not laugh at an indelicate allusion ; they will hiss ; and woe to the 
oftending actor or author next morning when the newspapers come out ! 

Newspapers! A word must be devoted to them; for do they not 
constitute the Fourth Estate of the Realm? The appellation fits better 
than when it was first given. Since the repeal of the Stamp-laws, and 
with the more general spread of intelligence and knowledge among the 
people, the Press has lost much of the autocratic power which it once 
possessed, and has become more of a representative body, deriving its au- 
thority from the suffrages of public opinion. It has lost its power, but it 
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has gained what is infinitely more valuable, influence. A journal is no 
longer a Jupiter Tonans, shaking the world with its thunders, and hurling 
its bolts right and left at the instigation of an individual caprice. No 
newspaper is now strong enough to fly in the face of the national feeling. 
If it does so, it becomes the obscure organ of a narrow clique or unpopular 
party. The great increase of newspapers during the last few years has in 
some degree placed the journalist in the position of a candidate for a seat 
in Parliament. He must represent, if not exactly the views of his readers, 
at least common sense. Common sense, enforced with ability, is the great 
strength of a free and independent press. The wide diffusion of enlight- 
ened and rational views on such matters as politics and religion is attested 
in a remarkable manner by the moderation of tone which we now see in 
journals that, ten or a dozen years ago, were notorious for their scurrility 
and violence. The evil passions which required to be fed with abuse of 
the Crown, the House of Lords, the Bishops, and all things exalted and 
respectable, have calmed down since then; and it is no longer a recom- 
mendation to any class for a newspaper to be known as an assailant of the 
aristocracy, or a reviler of parsons. ‘There were several publications, a 
short time since, which openly professed atheism and disbelief. There is 
not one now. Journals of the Satirist class have long been consigned to 
the limbo of disgust. The organs of Chartism and rabid democracy have 
been obliged, for dear life’s sake, to become respectable. Some of them 
are now so respectable that decent people take them in, and are not 
ashamed to leave them lying exposed on their tables. 

General literature, too, has become manifestly healthier with the growth 
of the last decade. The young generation of authors, who were making 
their influence felt when the Forties went out, were wont to decry High 
Art, to vote Shakespeare a bore, and to exalt La Bagatelle at their ex- 
pense. Those young authors did a vast deal of harm to the generation 
of lads who were just then bursting from school. But they have repented, 
recanted their errors, and are now making amends by doing good, honest, 
useful work; and as High Art and Shakespeare have escaped from their ban 
to shine forth more brilliantly and be better appreciated than ever, we are 
willing to forgive their error as an indiscretion of youth and inexperience. 

This great Reformation in manners and morals, which we have been 
seeking to attribute to the influence of the Great Exhibition of 1851, has 
been shown by many other outward signs, some of them of an apparently 
trivial character. Let us instance costume: and we desire to speak ex- 
clusively of the costume of the male sex. What dreadful things, in the 
way of coats, and shirt-collars, and stocks, we used to wear a dozen years 
azo! We wonder now that we could ever have tolerated those wisps of 
satin about our necks; that we could have been proud of those Niagaras 
of sarcenet, that flowed down our chests to the uppermost of those three 
buttons which fastened that ridiculous “ vest.” And that rampant collar, 
with strings, which was a perpetual guillotine threatening our ears! How 
could we ever have worn such a thing, or tolerated the distracting inefli- 
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ciency of those streamers of tape, in an age of steam and invention? And 
the Wellingtons and the straps, which we cherished as indispensable ap- 
pliances, and means to boot, of a gentleman’s costume! How they are all 
simplified in the plain and easy, yet graceful and becoming suit of the 
present day! It will be remarked that this simplification of costume has 
tended greatly to abolish old-fogeyism. Formerly, when men grew old, 
they thought it incumbent upon them to adopt old-mannish clothes. Now 
our old boys are as juvenile in costume as their sons. In this new era of 
active and bustling life, men begin to find that it will never do to be old 
and look old too. And so the elderly gentlemen of our day renew their 
youth with peg-tops and lay-down collars. 

We have purposely excluded the ladies from consideration under this 
head, because we scarcely know how to interpret the change, the marked 
change, which has taken place in their costume. If we recall the costume 
of our women-folks in 1848,—that bad year, when every thing was at its 
worst,—and compare it with what we see to-day, it will not be easy, we 
think, to come to the conclusion that the change which has taken place is 
for the better, as an indication of either modesty or morals. We saw 
many improper things in 1848, including Revolutions and Chartist riots ; 
but we were not accustomed in the public streets to see ladies’ legs exposed 
half-way up the calf. A lady’s foot then was a poetical thing, in a deli- 
cate sandaled shoe ; and one might have sung of his sweetheart, with Sir 
John Suckling, “ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 


Like little mice, peeped in and out, 
As if they feared the light.” 


But now your sweetheart, your wife—ay, your very grandmother—indue 
their legs in the particoloured hose of a harlequin, encase their feet in mi- 
niature highlows, and appear perpetually to be about to perform a saucy 
dance in a burlesque. This, and crinoline, and embroidered petticoats, elabo- 
rately stitched to be shown off, and cockle-shell and scoop bonnets, do not 
appear at first sight to be signs of the moral progress of womankind. 
Still we should be sorry to judge the matter rashly. There may be some 
occult purpose in a distended petticoat which we do not perceive ; and, 
after all, miniature highlows may be calculated to take a step in advance 
towards achieving the Rights of Woman. 

Our theory, then, is, that the ameliorations which we have pointed out, 
and many others besides, are to be ascribed to the influence of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, which awakened us all to a new life, and set before us 
new objects of ambition, and a wider field for active life than we had ever 
dreamt of before. If we are correct in our deductions, the result is a 
literal and remarkable illustration of the familiar precept of the Latin 
Grammar: “ Fideliter dedicisse artes emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 
And if so much has been accomplished by this new Engine of Civilisation 
at the outset of its career, retarded by the friction of a fresh start, what 
may we not expect to see ten years hence, now that it is about to derive 
fresh impetus in the midst of its increasing force and speed ! 














A Castle in Spain, 


I. 
LitTLE girl with the down-drooping eyelid, 
And half-studious, half-indolent air, 
Let you and I linger awhile, hid 
Where fern in the woodland is fair,— 
Lady-fern, and the sweet maiden-hair. 
Let us linger, my dear little daughter, 
While cloud-shadows course over the plain, 
By the side of this wandering water, 
And build up a Castle in Spain. 


Il, 
Shall we dwell where the music of ocean 
For ever comes sweet to the ear; 
Or where woods make a murmurous motion 
By the margin of calm Windermere,— 
That ancient poetical mere ? 
There’s delight where the great cliffs are keeping 
Stern guard by the mists of the main; 
But there’s peace where the bright lakes are sleeping,— 
Pleasant site for a Castle in Spain. 


il. 

A fantastic Alhambra-like villa, 

With terrace and fountain and lawn; 
A balcony, where one’s Manilla 

May be smoked, when the dinner-cloth’s drawn, 

And you're singing some ballad, my fawn. 
Light wines on one’s table to sparkle,— 

New books every day by the train, 
Which we'll read under trees patriarchal, 

That are grouped round my Castle in Spain. 


IV. 


The few friends who know us shall quote us 
(Real friends, e’en in visions, are few) 
As happier eaters of lotos 
Than the bard of the Odyssey knew, 
Than appeared before Tennyson’s view. 











A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


I'll shake off grim Industry’s fetter, 


And this goose-quill shall idle remain, 
Save sometimes to scribble a letter, 


Or a song for our Castle in Spain. 


v. 

Ah, darling! the visions that glitter 
Before me are vain and unreal; 

Life’s sadness and turmoil embitter 
My fancy,—strange chillness I feel, 
As clouds o’er the scenery steal. 

I must back to my labour, ny daughter ; 
Yet, perchance, not entirely in vain 

IIave we stayed by this wandering water, 
And built our frail Castle in Spain. 


Mortimer Cottins. 











